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ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

PRESIDENT  OF  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

To  the  Trustees: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes, 
there  is  submitted  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  University  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1 91 6.  Together  with  the  report  of  the  President,  and  as 
a  part  thereof,  there  are  submitted  the  reports  of  the 
several  administrative  ofilicers  of  the  University.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  called  to  the  specific  observ^ations  and 
recommendations  contained  in  these  reports  of  adminis- 
trative officers,  each  one  of  which  has  direct  bearing  on 
the  successful  carrying  on  of  the  University's  business. 

The  present  situation  of  the  University  is  accurately 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  Treasurer's  Report  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  191 6,  shows  a  deficit  of 
$40,855.14  and  that  the  Budget  adopted  for  condition^ 
year  ending  June  30,  1917,  shows  an  estimated 
deficit  for  that  year  of  $92,661.95.  This  means  that  the 
normal  income  of  the  University  falls  far  short  of  meet- 
ing the  necessary  cost  of  work  now  established  and  in 
progress.  Even  if  that  work  were  in  all  respects  ade- 
quately supported  and  equipped,  and  even  if  the  com- 
pensation of  academic  officers  were  in  all  respects  satis- 
factory, it  would  still  be  impossible  for  the  University  to 
take  any  important  forward  step  without  large  additions 
to  its  productive  funds.  These  facts  explain  why  it  is 
that  the  important  and  well-matured  projects  which  the 
University  has  it  in  mind  to  carry  out  are  all  held  in 
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abeyance  through  lack  of  means.  When,  in  the  Annual 
Report  for  1902,  the  statement  was  made  that  $10,000,000 
were  urgently  needed  by  Columbia  University,  and  it  was 
shown  in  detail  how  so  large  a  sum  could  be  promptly  and 
effectively  employed,  the  amount  was  thought  to  be  un- 
precedently  large.  In  the  interval  since  1902  so  much 
has  taken  place,  and  so  many  new  and  useful  avenues  of 
academic  activity  have  opened,  that  it  is  within  the  mark 
to  say  that  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  must  still  be  added  to 
the  resources  of  Columbia  University  if  it  is,  within  a 
reasonable  time,  to  accomplish  satisfactorily  the  tasks 
that  are  now  laid  upon  it. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  and  the  most  pressing  is 
that  of  going  forward,  in  cooperation  with  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  to  carry  out  the  plans  for  a  medical 
center  and  for  developing  graduate  instruction  and  re- 
search in  medicine  and  surgery  on  a  scale  at  least  equal 
to  that  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  For  this 
project  alone,  the  sum  of  $12,000,000  will  be  needed  if 
the  plan,  adequately  endowed,  is  to  be  carried  out  in  all 
its  fullness  of  detail,  including  the  diagnostic  clinic  so 
clearly  described  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty.  If,  because  of  the  existence  of  such  a  group  of 
institutions  as  we  have  in  mind  and  because  of  its  facili- 
ties for  research  and  its  highly  trained  scientific  workers, 
it  were  possible  either  greatly  to  allay  or  wholly  to  remove 
the  distress,  the  suffering,  and  the  terror  that  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  New  York  and  a  large  part  of  the 
country  during  the  past  summer  because  of  the  numerous 
cases  of  poliomyelitis,  the  entire  expenditure  would  have 
justified  itself  in  a  few  months'  time.  The  very  great- 
ness and  importance  of  this  undertaking  have  prevented 
its  being  fully  grasped  by  the  country  at  large.  What  is 
proposed  is  not  to  duplicate  any  existing  institution  in 
this  country  or  elsewhere,  but  rather  to  build  up,  on 
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sound  university  foundations  and  in  accordance  with  well- 
tested  university  principles,  a  graduate  and  research 
school  of  medicine  and  surgery  that  shall  be  unique  of 
its  kind.  To  such  a  graduate  school  physicians  and  sur- 
geons already  holding  their  first  degrees  would  resort 
from  all  over  this  country  and  from  other  countries  as 
well,  precisely  as  such  students  come,  not  only  by  hun- 
dreds but  by  thousands,  to  the  Schools  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science,  from  the  colleges  and 
universities,  the  lycees  and  the  gymnasia,  of  six  conti- 
nents. Everything  is  at  hand  for  the  quick  carrying  out 
of  this  gigantic  project  devoted  to  the  highest  type  of 
public  service,  except  the  magic  touch  of  money.  There 
is  offered  here  an  opportunity  without  parallel  for  the 
building  of  an  everlasting  monument  to  some  name  or 
group  of  names  that  will  speedily  make  this  great  adven- 
ture possible. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  project  for  a  medical  center 
and  a  graduate  school  of  medicine  and  surgery  come  the 
plans  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  for  industrial 
and  engineering  research  and  for  the  articulation  of  the 
work  of  the  research  laboratories  with  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  the  nation's  industries.  The  European  war  has 
served  at  least  one  good  purpose  in  arousing  our  indus- 
trial managers  and  our  public  men  from  their  long  sleep 
of  indifference  to  scientific  inquiry  and  to  scientific 
progress.  It  has  now  been  heavily  borne  in  upon  them 
that  what  some  American  industries  waste  would  sup- 
port a  principality  under  wiser  and  keener  administra- 
tion. The  future  of  American  industry  is  bound  up  with 
the  future  of  American  science.  The  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering,  and  Chemistry,  already  distinguished  in 
high  degree  and  now  upon  that  advanced  plane  which 
invites  only  the  highest  type  of  student  and  releases 
time  and  energy  for  genuine  research,  are  anxious  and 
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ready  to  undertake  with  great  energy  some  of  those 
specific  tasks  which  will  aid  American  industry  to  im- 
prove its  products,  to  decrease  its  wastage,  to  coordinate 
its  processes,  and  to  multiply  its  resources  for  dealing 
satisfactorily  with  the  many-sided  human  problems  which 
industrial  relationships  and  industrial  enterprise  of  neces- 
sity involve.  The  testing  and  experimental  laboratories 
which  are  needed  in  such  an  undertaking  must  be  placed 
at  the  point  where  transportation,  both  by  Vail  and  by 
water,  is  easy  and  cheap,  and  where  there  may  be  ready 
access  on  the  part  not  only  of  those  who  conduct  the  in- 
vestigations and  those  who  are  being  trained  in  methods 
of  research,  but  also  on  the  part  of  those  who  represent 
or  are  engaged  in  the  industries  whose  problems  are,  at 
any  given  moment,  the  subject  of  inquiry.  It  is  within 
the  mark  to  say  that  a  capital  sum  of  $6,000,000  for 
equipment  and  endowment  is  needed  in  order  to  deal 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  with  this  great  group  of 
problems.  Every  dollar  put  into  such  an  enterprise 
would  be  returned  to  American  industry  many  times 
over  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years. 

The  same  spirit  of  inquiry  and  advance  which  has 
within  recent  years  made  over  the  work  of  the  Schools 
of  Medicine  and  of  Mines,  Engineering,  and  Chemistry 
is  also  at  work  in  those  subjects  which  fall  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  specific  require- 
ments of  the  practitioner  at  the  bar  have  in  the  past 
been  the  one  dominant  influence  in  shaping  the  program 
of  study  in  law  and  in  guiding  the  activities  of  the  profes- 
sors of  law.  These  specific  requirements  are,  of  course, 
fundamental,  and  the  school  of  law  which  did  not  begin 
by  giving  a  sound  and  practical  training  to  men  who 
were  to  become  members  of  the  bar  would  be  in  a  sorry 
plight  indeed.  But  law,  too,  is  a  living  subject.  Its  his- 
tory,  its  comparative  development  in  this  and  other 
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lands,  its  interdependence  with  purely  political  and  with 
purely  economic  movements  and  influences,  its  slow  but 
certain  development  under  the  pressure  of  new  needs  and 
new  ideals,  are  all  matters  which  invite  vigorous  inquiry 
and  fresh  exposition.  Public  law  has  been  fortunate  in 
that  it  has  received  this  stimulating  treatment  for  a  gen- 
eration. The  time  has  now  come  when  the  same  spirit 
must  take  possession  of  the  field  of  private  law  and  when 
a  truly  university  school  of  law  will  always  be  a  school 
of  jurisprudence  as  well.  Nothing  is  gained  in  substitut- 
ing a  big  word  for  a  little  one,  unless  the  substitution 
implies  the  entering  of  a  new  spirit.  A  school  of  juris- 
prudence might  well  be  nothing  more  than  a  big  name  for 
a  poor  school  of  law.  It  can  be  saved  from  this  fate, 
however,  by  being  built  upon  the  foundation  of  a  first- 
rate  school  of  law  and  by  then  devoting  itself,  in  scientific 
fashion  and  by  scientific  method,  to  the  examination  and 
interpretation  of  questions  in  the  history  of  the  law  and 
in  its  present  state  which  suggest  themselves  as  suit- 
able topics  for  inquiry  and  public  presentation.  The  cost 
of  building  up  a  body  of  investigators  in  the  field  of 
law  is  not  nearly  so  great,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  is  the 
case  in  medicine  or  in  engineering.  What  will  be  needed 
in  this  case  is  a  group  of  capable  men  and  the  material 
with  which  they  may  work.  An  endowment  of  $i,ooo,- 
ooo  for  legal  research  and  inquiry,  would  probably  suffice 
for  some  time  to  come. 

In  the  general  fields  of  political  science,  philosophy, 
and  pure  science  the  spirit  of  research  is  in  full  command 
of  the  University  forces.  The  need  here  is  for  increasing 
the  equipment  and  material  for  research,  and,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  of  adding  to  the  stafi'  men  who  are  par- 
ticularly competent  or  promising  in  certain  definite  parts 
of  the  field  of  knowledge.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
might  he  sl  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  making  these  new 
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provisions.  A  capital  sum  of  $2,000,000,  however,  would 
certainly  enable  the  University  to  take  long  strides 
forward  without  delay. 

In  connection  with  this  whole  matter  of  university  re- 
search there  is  one  question  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration about  which  something  should  be  said.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  various  University  departments,  and  the 
tendency  of  some  of  these  departments  to  regard  them- 
selves as  independent  academic  units  instead  of  the  mere 
informal  groups  of  teachers  in  related  subjects  which  they 
really  are,  makes  both  expensive  and  difficult  the  work 
of  organizing  the  University's  investigations  and  of  ap- 
portioning the  University's  funds  among  them.  It  is  well 
worth  considering  whether  the  University  Council,  now 
specifically  charged  by  the  Statutes  with  the  duty  of  en- 
couraging original  research,  should  not  constitute  or 
authorize  the  constitution  of  an  Administrative  Board  of 
Research,  which  Board  should  receive  not  only  from  de- 
partments but  from  individual  officers  of  the  University, 
suggestions  for  systematic  investigations  and  should  se- 
lect for  recommendation  to  the  University  Council  and  to 
the  Trustees  those  which,  in  its  judgment,  should  take 
precedence  in  the  apportionment  of  whatever  funds  may 
be  available  for  research  work.  Such  an  Administrative 
Board,  presided  over  by  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
Faculties,  might  very  shortly  prove  to  be  of  unique 
value,  not  only  to  the  University  as  a  whole,  but  to  the 
departments  and  individual  workers  as  well. 

The  very  striking  increases  in  the  salaries  of  academic 
officers  that  have  been  made  at  Columbia  during  the 
past  ten  years  have  greatly  relieved  a  situation  which 
was  at  one  time  deplorable.  Nevertheless,  the  steady 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  and  the  increasing  rewards 
to  be  had  in  gainful  occupations  make  it  necessary  to 
consider  constantly  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
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compensation  of  at  least  two  classes  of  academic  officers. 
The  first  class  consists  of  those  exceptionally  eminent  and 
distinguished  men  who  have  come  to  full  middle  age  and 
are  now  part  of  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  surely  suit- 
able that  the  University  should  be  able  to  give  to  such 
men  a  compensation  that  would  in  some  slight  way 
measure  the  regard  and  esteem  in  which  their  personality 
and  service  are  held.  The  second  class  consists  of  those 
young  men  who,  in  setting  foot  upon  the  lower  rungs  of 
the  academic  ladder,  are  constantly  tempted  by  business 
opportunities  that  offer  three  or  four  times  the  com- 
pensation which  they  can  hope  for  at  the  moment  if 
they  accept  an  academic  career.  It  is  important  to  the 
future  of  American  scholarship  that  such  young  men 
should  be  numerous,  for  it  is  from  them  that  a  selection 
must  be  made  of  those  who  are  to  hold  the  high  places 
in  the  academic  life  of  the  generation  to  come.  When  a 
man  of  earnest  purpose,  good  health,  and  keen  intelli- 
gence has  completed  a  college  and  university  course,  at 
considerable  cost  to  himself  or  to  his  parents,  he  is  not 
greatly  attracted  to  a  career  which  at  the  beginning  offers 
him  a  wage  of  fifty  dollars  monthly.  A  skilled  hand- 
worker would  earn  much  more.  If,  then,  the  academic 
career  is  to  be  kept  open  to  men  of  talent,  and  if  there 
is  to  be  opportunity  for  a  natural  selection  of  those  who 
are  fittest  to  advance,  there  must  be  an  initial  compen- 
sation at  least  sufficient  to  hold  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  the  young  man  who  is  trying  his  academic  wings.  Of 
course,  the  relentless  enemy  of  human  excellence  is  hu- 
man standardization.  All  proposals  to  pay  the  same 
salary  to  men  who  hold  the  same  title  or  who  have  served 
the  same  number  of  years  are  proposals  to  reward  indif- 
ference and  incompetence  at  the  cost  of  devotion  and 
achievement.     They  are  the  usual   undemocratic,   but 
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highly  popular,  device  of  levelling  down,  under  the  illu- 
sory belief  that  this  produces  equality  and  that  such  an 
equality  is  democratic.  What  this  device  really  produces 
is  inequality,  and  this  inequality  is  most  undemocratic. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  all  academic  officers  who 
have  the  same  title  should  receive  the  same  compensation 
than  there  is  why  all  men  of  the  same  height  or  the  same 
complexion  should  be  paid  the  same  wage.  The  man  of 
experience  and  of  either  teaching  power  or  genius  for 
investigation  should  be  advanced,  both  in  compensation 
and  in  grade,  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  fate  of  others  who  are  without  his  talent  or 
capacity.  Only  in  this  way  can  a  university  be  kept  the 
home  of  excellence  and  prevented  from  becoming  an 
asylum  of  mediocrities. 

It  does  not  seem  a  great  undertaking  to  increase  the 
salary  of  a  given  officer  by  $500,  or  even  by  $1,000,  but 
when  the  multiplier  is  a  thousand  the  total  financial 
effect  of  such  an  increase  is  appalling.  If  the  salary  of 
each  professor,  associate  professor,  and  assistant  profes- 
sor now  on  the  rolls  of  Columbia  University  were 
increased  by  $1,000 — and  this  might  well  and  justly 
be  done  at  once — the  annual  cost  would  be  $335,000, 
or  the  annual  income  of  a  capital  sum  of  $6,700,000 
at  5  per  cent.  There  would  remain  the  Instructors, 
numbering  232,  whose  normal  maximum  salary  is 
$1,600,  and  the  Assistants,  numbering  128,  whose  normal 
salary  is  $600.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that, 
whether  one  contemplates  a  decided  increase  in  the 
compensation  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
University,  or  a  decided  increase  in  the  compensation 
of  those  who  are  beginning  a  university  career,  or  a 
general  increase  of  compensation  distributed  over  the 
whole  teaching  staff,  the  amounts  of  money  involved 
are  literally  enormous. 
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When  all  these  projects  for  research  and  for  better 
compensation  have  been  taken  into  account,  there  remain 
the  Library,  which  is  seriously  in  need  of  large  additional 
expenditure;  the  University  Press,  which  has  never  been 
able,  through  lack  of  endowment,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
plans  that  it  made  twenty-five  years  ago;  the  uncom- 
pleted University  Hall,  making  its  mute  appeal  to  the 
thousands  who  pass  it  every  day;  the  Stadium,  which, 
if  ever  built,  would  be  as  great  an  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  to  those  of  the  Uni- 
versity; a  building,  already  urgently  needed,  to  care  for 
the  rapidly  multiplying  students  in  other  than  laboratory 
subjects,  particularly  the  thousands  enrolled  in  the  School 
of  Business  and  in  Extension  Teaching;  a  suitable  Fac- 
ulty Club  to  provide  in  permanent  and  adequate  manner 
for  that  delightful  and  helpful  social  life  which  has  grown 
up  at  Morningside  Heights  and  which  now  finds  an  invit- 
ing, if  insufficient,  center  in  the  building  assigned  to  the 
uses  of  the  Faculty  Club ;  a  building  to  contain  research 
and  teaching  laboratories  for  the  Departments  of  Botany 
and  Zoology,  which  should  be  moved  out  of  their  present 
quarters  in  Schermerhorn  Hall  in  order  that  that  building 
may  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  great  Department  of 
Physics,  Fayerweather  Hall  being  assigned,  in  turn,  to 
those  other  scientific  departments  that  are  now  crowded 
into  insufficient  accommodations  in  Schermerhorn  Hall; 
and  a  residence  hall  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number 
of  women  graduate  students. 

These  problems  and  these  needs  are  the  stuff  of  which 
a  university's  life  and  a  university's  business  are  made 
up.  If  the  University  was  truly  described  in  1902  as  a 
giant  in  bonds,  then  in  1916  it  is  a  whole  company  of 
giants  bound  hand  and  foot  by  financial  impotence.  This 
is  the  situation  with  which  the  Trustees  are  day  by  day 
confronted,  and  it  will  remain  to  confront  them,  in  one 
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form  or  another,  until  the  time  when  their  capital  funds 
are  increased  by  about  $30,000,000. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  Columbia  University  is  under- 
capitalized. If  it  is  possible  for  a  great  industrial  enter- 
prise to  procure  all  the  capital  it  needs  when  the  return 
is  but  twenty,  or  ten,  or  even  five  per  cent,  why  should  a 
university  be  held  back  from  accomplishment,  through 
lack  of  sufficient  capital,  when  the  returns  are  everlasting 
and  are  to  be  measured  in  terms  of  human  life,  human 
satisfaction,  and  human  achievement? 

For  nearly  forty  years  questions  relating  to  the  Bac- 
calaureate degree  and  to  the  form  and  title  of  that  degree 
have  been  hotly  debated  in  American  col- 

e  o  ege  Jeges.  During  the  past  year  the  Faculty 
of  Columbia  College  has  arrived  at  a  con- 
clusion which,  since  it  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
University  Council  and  of  the  Trustees,  may  perhaps  be 
considered  final.  Hereafter  Columbia  College  will  receive 
candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  for 
that  degree  alone.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
now  conferred  on  the  recommendation  of  the  College 
Faculty,  will  disappear.  This  decision  marks  the  end 
of  a  long  debate  and  has  been  preceded  by  a  number  of 
inconsistent  changes  of  policy.  From  1754  until  1882, 
Columbia  College  conferred  but  one  degree,  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  For  seven  years  after  1882,  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Letters  and  Bachelor  of  Science  were 
conferred  upon  a  few  students  and  then  discontinued.  In 
1906,  the  degree  of  B.S.  was  once  more  established  and 
has  for  ten  years  past  been  conferred  upon  those  College 
students  who  have  not  completed  the  prescribed  require- 
ments in  either  Greek  or  Latin.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  degrees.  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence, turned  upon  whether  or  not  a  student  had  studied 
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Greek  or  Latin  for  a  designated  period.  In  the  action 
now  taken,  it  is  provided  that  neither  Latin  nor  Greek 
shall  longer  be  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  but  that  that  degree  shall  be  awarded  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  to  any  student 
who  shall  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  course  of  liberal 
study  chosen  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations 
established  by  the  Faculty. 

.  That  the  decision  is  a  wise  one  for  Columbia  College 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  although  it  would  not  necessarily 
be  a  wise  decision  for  a  college  differently  circumstanced. 
Columbia  College  is  not  only  a  college,  but  it  is  the  col- 
legiate member  of  a  great  university  system.  It  is  the 
door — or  better,  the  vestibule — through  which  great 
numbers  of  students  constantly  pass  on  their  way  to 
highly  organized  professional  study  of  one  sort  or  another. 
It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the  College  program  shall 
be  broad  enough  and  flexible  enough  to  be  readily  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  these  various  and  varying  types  and  groups 
of  students.  Columbia  College  is  not  at  liberty,  therefore, 
to  insist  stubbornly  upon  some  preferred  type  of  general 
education,  however  highly  it  may  value  that  type. 
It  must,  in  order  to  serve  the  University  and  the  public, 
meet  the  demands  which  a  university  puts  upon  a  college 
which  is  imbedded  in  its  educational  system. 

The  Dean's  Report  shows  that  the  Columbia  College 
students  of  today,  if  classified  according  to  the  subjects 
of  their  major  intellectual  interest,  fall  into  groups  which 
rank  numerically  in  the  following  order:  English  and 
modern  languages,  history,  economics  and  politics, 
laboratory  sciences,  philosophy  and  allied  subjects, 
mathematics,  and  classics.  Under  such  circumstances, 
to  insist  upon  a  prescription  of  either  Greek  or  Latin 
would  certainly  be  onerous  and,  if  measured  by  results, 
probably   without   educational   justification   in   the   case 
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of  a  large  majority  of  the  undergraduates.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  divide  the  undergraduate  students  into  two 
groups  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  take  a  modicum  of 
classical  study,  has  proved  to  be  disadvantageous.  The 
action  taken  by  the  Faculty,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the 
logical  result  of  the  conditions  with  which  the  Faculty 
had  to  deal,  and  not  the  whim  or  partisan  preference  of 
any  group  of  College  teachers.  It  will  remain  the  duty 
of  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College  to  make  certain  that 
no  man  is  recommended  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  who  has  not  chosen  from  the  program  of  studies  a 
curriculum  so  serious,  so  well  organized,  so  coherent,  and  so 
catholic  as  to  entitle  him  fairly  to  the  possession  of  that 
degree  which  has  historically  stood  for  a  liberal  training. 
The  decline  in  the  number  of  those  American  students 
who  study  Greek  and  Latin  and  who  have  a  reasonable 
familiarity  with  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome  is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  No  educational  sub- 
stitute for  Greek  and  Latin  has  ever  been  found,  and 
none  will  be  found  so  long  as  our  present  civilization 
endures,  for  the  simple  reason  that  to  study  Greek  and 
Latin  under  wise  and  inspiring  guidance  is  to  study  the 
embryology  of  the  civilization  which  we  call  European 
and  American.  In  every  other  field  of  inquiry  having  to 
do  with  living  things,  the  study  of  embryology  is  strongly 
emphasized  and  highly  esteemed.  What  is  now  being 
attempted  all  over  this  country  is  to  train  youth  in  a  com- 
prehension of  a  civilization  which  has  historic  and  easily 
examined  roots,  without  revealing  to  them  the  fact,  and 
often  without  even  understanding  the  fact,  that  modern 
civilization  has  roots.  Phrase-making  and  vague  aspira- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  other  people  are,  unfortu- 
nately, now  supposed  to  be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
an  understanding  of  how  civilization  came  to  be  what 
it  is.     It  so  happens,  too,  that  in  the  embryonic  period 
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of  our  civilization,  man's  intellectual  and  aesthetic 
achievements  were  on  a  remarkable  scale  of  excellence. 
These  achievements  rightly  became  the  standard  of 
judgment  and  of  taste  for  those  generations  and  centuries 
that  followed.  When  we  turn  aside  from  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  therefore,  we  not  only  give  up  the 
study  of  the  embryology  of  civilization  but  we  lose  the 
great  advantage  which  follows  from  intimate  association 
with  some  of  the  highest  forms  of  intellectual  and 
aesthetic    achievement. 

Conditions  that  now  exist  lay  a  heavy  burden  upon 
teachers  of  the  ancient  classics.  They  have  heretofore 
been  all  too  successful  in  concealing  from  their  pupils 
the  real  significance  and  importance  of  Greek  and  Latin 
studies.  Unless  Greek  and  Latin  are  to  become  museum 
pieces,  those  who  teach  them  must  catch  and  transmit 
more  of  the  real  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  classics  than  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Let  him  who  wishes 
to  see  classical  knowledge  in  action  read  any  one  of  a 
hundred  passages  in  Morley's  Life  of  Gladstone,  or  any 
one  of  a  score  of  pages  in  the  Life  of  his  one-time  col- 
league, Robert  Lowe,  Viscount  Sherbrooke,  or  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Benjamin  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol. 

The  year  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon  has 
been  marked  by  several  important  advances.  Coinci- 
dently  with  the  approval  of  the  plan  to  give 
but  a  single  degree  in  Columbia  College,  the  school 
Trustees  approved  the  recommendation  of 
the  University  Council  that  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Medicine  be  awarded,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Medical  Faculty,  to  those  students  who,  having 
satisfactorily  completed  a  two-year  course  in  a  college  or 
scientific  school  elsewhere,  then  satisfactorily  complete 
the  first  two  years  of  work  at  the  Medical  School.    This 
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action  brings  to  an  end  a  long  discussion  which  has  groT\Ti 
out  of  the  institution  of  the  so-called  combined  collegiate 
and  professional  school  course.  AAliile  this  combined 
course  worked  admirably  and  produced  satisfactory 
educational  results  in  the  case  of  those  students  who  took 
their  collegiate  work  at  Columbia,  it  gave  rise  to  embar- 
rassment in  the  case  of  students  who,  taking  their  college 
work  elsewhere,  desired  to  enter  the  ^Medical  School 
at  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  or  second  year  in  college. 
Such  students  could  not  obtain  a  Bachelor's  degree  at 
Columbia  because  they  were  at  no  time  students  in 
Columbia  College.  Except  in  ver\-  rare  cases,  the  colleges 
from  which  they  came  would  not  grant  them  a  Bachelor's 
degree  because  the  last  two  years  of  their  undergraduate 
life  were  passed  in  one  of  the  professional  schools  of 
Columbia  Uni\-ersity.  There  was.  therefore,  an  apparent 
discrimination  against  students  who  ^\-ished  to  come  to 
the  professional  schools  of  Columbia  from  other  colleges 
and  at  the  same  time  who  -^-ished  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  pro\'ided  by  the  combined  course. 
Such  students  are  increasing  in  number.  The  plan  now 
adopted,  which  is  similar  to  that  heretofore  existing  in 
the  case  of  Education  and  Architecture.  pro\*ides  that 
students  of  this  t^^pe  may  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Medicine.  The  future  graduate  of  Columbia 
College  will  be  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  holder  of  a 
Columbia  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  will  ha%-e  his 
degree  specifically  designated  according  as  it  is  conferred 
for  professional  work  in  Architecture,  in  Business,  in 
Education,  in  Medicine,  or  in  Practical  Arts,  and  there 
will  thus  be  no  confusion  between  the  holders  of  this 
degree  and  the  graduates  of  Columbia  College. 

During  the  year  it  has  been  \-oted  to  admit  women  to 
the  ^Medical  School  on  equal  terms  '^-ith  men,  whenever 
proper   physical   arrangements   can   be   made   for   their 
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accommodation.  \^^omen  are  already  at  work  in  some  of 
the  laboratories  at  the  Medical  School,  and  women  have 
been  appointed  as  teachers  both  there  and  at  the  \'ander- 
bilt  Clinic.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  so  soon  as 
they  can  be  provided  for  there  will  be  from  twenty  to 
thirty  women  students  of  medicine  in  each  entering  class. 
In  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  confident  hope  was 
expressed  that  before  November  20,  191 5,  the  University 
would  receive  gifts  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  purchase 
such  share  in  the  site  proposed  for  the  new  Medical 
Centre  as  would  be  needed  for  the  ]\Iedical  School  of  the 
future.  This  hope  was,  unfortunately,  disappointed. 
Despite  the  most  earnest  efforts,  it  proved  to  be  impossible 
to  obtain  the  one  milHon  dollars  needed  for  this  purpose 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  expiry  of  the  option  to  buy 
the  property  in  question.  The  project,  therefore,  failed 
for  the  moment,  but  as  has  been  indicated  elsewhere  in 
this  report,  its  magnitude  and  its  public  importance  give 
it  first  place  on  the  list  of  those  undertakings  which  the 
University  has  set  its  mind  upon  accomplishing  in  the 
immediate  future. 

During  the  year  a  group  of  men  have  come  forward 
with  a  well-supported  proposal  that  there  be  established, 
in  connection  with  the  Medical  School, 
a     school     for    the    training    of    dental       Proposed  School 

...  of  Dentistry 

surgeons.  Recent  mvestigations  and 
research  have  forced  the  conviction  that  dentistry  in- 
stead of  being  a  separate  art  or  science  is  in  reality 
a  branch  of  general  medicine.  It  is  now  more  clearly 
understood  than  heretofore  that  the  understanding, 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  numerous  diseases  which 
hitherto  have  been  obscure  in  origin,  depend  upon  a 
knowledge  of  conditions  arising  in  the  mouth  and  teeth 
and  which  can  by  proper  treatment  be  controlled  and 
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prevented.  As  matters  are  at  present,  however,  dental 
education  is  in  almost  every  instance  separated  from 
medical  education.  The  larger  number  of  the  dental 
schools  of  the  United  States  are  proprietary  institutions 
and  lie  quite  outside  of  any  university  organization. 
Reflection  upon  these  facts  prompted  a  number  of  lead- 
ing dentists  and  physicians  of  New  York  to  cooperate 
for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  dentistry  in  affilia- 
tion with,  or  as  part  of,  the  Medical  School  of  Col- 
umbia University.  The  project  was  carefully  formulated 
and  presented  to  the  Medical  Faculty  and  received 
the  formal  approval  of  that  Faculty  and  later  of  the 
Trustees.  The  establishment  of  the  school  was  made 
conditional  upon  the  provision  of  adequate  funds  for  its 
support. 

The  terms  of  the  plan  are  that  the  School  of  Dentistry 
shall  offer  a  four-year  program  of  study,  the  first  two 
years  of  which  are  to  be  identical  with  and  a  part  of  the 
Medical  School  course.  The  preliminary  educational 
requirements  are  to  be  the  same  as  those  for  admission  to 
the  Medical  School.  Provision  will  be  made  for  a  dental 
dispensary,  where  free  treatment  will  be  offered  to  those 
unable  to  pay.  Research  laboratories  will  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  new  investigation  in  matters  relating  to  dental 
diagnosis  and  dental  therapeutics.  The  new  School  of 
Dentistry  has  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York,  the  First  District  Dental  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York  and  many  well-known  dentists 
and  physicians.  Already  nearly  $150,000  has  been  given 
or  pledged  toward  the  fund  of  one  million  dollars  which 
it  is  estimated  will  be  needed  to  make  satisfactory  pro- 
vision for  the  new  school.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  entire  sum  required  will  be  pledged  at  no 
very  distant  day. 
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A  plan  that  was  first  projected  In  detail  in  1898  came 
into  effect  with  the  establishment  on  July  i,  19 16,  of  a 
School  of  Business  under  the  care  of  Its  own 
Administrative  Board.   Under  date  of  March  30,      ^  °.°  ° 

.  .  Business 

1899,  a  Special  Committee  on  Commercial  Edu- 
cation that  had  been  constituted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  reported  to  that  body 
a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  collegiate  course  in  com- 
merce at  Columbia  University  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Chamber.  It  was  estimated  at  that  time  that  a  guar- 
anteed income  of  from  $10,000  to  $12,500  a  year  would  be 
sufficient  to  establish  and  to  carry  on  the  course.  The 
proposed  course  of  study,  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
professors  selected  from  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College, 
presupposed  graduation  from  a  secondary  school,  public 
or  private,  and  was  adapted  in  form  and  in  content  to 
students  of  college  age,  namely,  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years.  This  project,  though  strongly  supported  and  for- 
mally approved  both  by  Columbia  University  and  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  never  carried  into  effect. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  about  to  erect  a  new  and 
costly  building,  and  It  was  thought  that  all  available 
funds  should  be  devoted  first  to  that  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion, farther  reflection  convinced  the  University  author- 
ities that  such  a  course  in  commerce  as  had  been  outlined 
was  not  sufficiently  advanced  or  sufficiently  distinctive  to 
warrant  Columbia  University  in  undertaking  it.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  whole  matter  lay  dormant  for  a  number  of  years, 
and,  although  often  discussed,  no  forward  step  was  taken 
for  more  than  fifteen  years.  In  the  Interval,  New  York 
City  had  established  a  system  of  commercial  high  schools, 
and  more  or  less  successful  schools  of  commerce  had  been 
undertaken  in  connection  with  different  institutions  of 
higher  education  throughout  the  country.  The  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  Extension  Teaching  had,  in  response  to 
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well-defined  and  persistent  demands,  begun  to  offer  a 
number  of  admirable  courses  in  commercial  subjects. 
The  attendance  on  these  courses  had  grown  to  more  than 
1,500  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  amounted  to  more 
than  $13,000. 

A  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  President  and 
so  constituted  as  to  represent  different  parts  of  the 
University,  began  the  formal  consideration  of  the  Uni- 
versity's policy  toward  advanced  instruction  in  busi- 
ness and  commercial  subjects  in  the  year  19 13.  It 
then  became  apparent  that  University  opinion  had  crys- 
tallized and  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  formulation  of 
a  definite  University  policy  in  regard  to  instruction  in 
commercial  and  business  subjects.  In  October,  1915,  the 
University  Council  adopted  a  resolution  referring  to  a 
Special  Committee,  to  be  composed  in  part  of  University 
officers  not  members  of  the  Council,  the  project  for  the 
organization  of  a  School  of  Business  and  Finance,  and  re- 
quested that  the  report  on  this  subject  be  presented  to  the 
Council  at  its  next  meeting.  The  President  appointed  the 
following  Committee  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  reso- 
lution: Professor  Seligman,  Chairman;  Professor  Egbert, 
Dean  Keppel,  Dean  Goetze,  and  Professors  Adam  Leroy 
Jones,  Seager,  A.  H.  Thorndike,  Beard,  McBain  and 
Stowell.  This  Committee  vigorously  attacked  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  the  question  submitted  to  it,  and  under 
date  of  December  21,  191 5,  reported  to  the  University 
Council  a  plan  for  the  organization  and  administration  of 
a  School  of  Business,  which  School  was  to  go  into  operation 
on  July  I,  1916.  The  plan  and  recommendations  were 
accepted  and  approved  by  the  Council  and  subsequently 
by  the  Trustees.  Professor  Egbert  was  appointed  Direc- 
tor of  the  new  School  of  Business,  an  Administrative 
Board  was  designated,  and  appointments  to  the  teaching 
staff  were  made. 
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The  new  undertaking  was  designated  the  School  of 
Business  and  reasons  were  given  by  the  Committee  for 
preferring  this  title  to  various  others  that  had  been  pro- 
posed or  had  already  been  adopted  in  other  institutions. 
The  character  of  the  new  School  was  discussed  in  detail 
and  there  was  no  dissent  from  the  recommendation  that, 
in  conformity  with  established  University  policy,  its  pro- 
gram of  study  should  be  based  on  not  less  than  two  years 
of  college  work  and  that  the  School  of  Business  itself 
should  offer  a  program  extending  over  three  years. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  School  of 
Business  will  be  markedly  successful.  The  teaching  force 
is  constituted  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  men  avail- 
able, and  already  the  enrollment  of  students  far  exceeds 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  serious  and  very 
pressing  problem  is  presented  as  to  how  these  students  in 
the  School  of  Business  shall  be  provided  for,  since  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  University  has  filled 
every  available  building  to  overflowing.  There  is  imme- 
diate need  of  an  additional  building  to  accommodate  the 
School  of  Business.  Probably  the  best  possible  site 
for  such  a  building  is  that  on  the  Quadrangle  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Ii6th  Street,  immediately 
south  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  opposite  the  School 
of  Journalism.  Were  a  building  for  the  School  of 
Business  to  be  placed  there,  it  would  make  possible 
the  provision  of  a  much-needed  auditorium  to  accom- 
modate from  1,000  to  1,200  persons,  as  already 
planned,  to  which  access  might  be  had  from  the  platform 
of  the  subway  station  on  Broadway.  This  auditorium, 
being  in  the  basement  of  the  building,  would  resemble  in 
some  respects  the  well-known  and  very  useful  hall  at 
Cooper  Union,  The  cost  of  a  building  placed  on  this 
site  would,  at  present  prices  for  labor  and  material,  be 
not  less  than  $600,000.    A  smaller  building,  to  cost  per- 
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haps  $450,000,  might  be  placed  on  the  inner  building 
site  on  the  east  side  of  the  Quadrangle  that  is  now  occu- 
pied by  East  Hall.  Such  a  building  would,  in  conformity 
with  the  University's  plans,  be  of  the  same  size,  style 
and  general  appearance  as  Avery  Hall.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  a  building  for  the  School 
of  Business  must  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  buildings 
already  provided  for  the  School  of  Journalism  and  for 
the  School  of  Law.  A  building  of  such  size  could  only 
be  placed  on  the  site  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  11 6th 
Street.  Stubborn  facts  have  made  the  immediate  erec- 
tion of  a  new  building  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
sites  a  most  urgent  University  need. 

For  three  years  the  organization  and  work  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  have  been  under  careful  and  critical 

examination  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
Tournalism     whether  the  plans  adopted  at  the  outset  were 

in  all  respects  wise  and  satisfactory.  During 
these  three  years  two  facts  became  apparent — first, 
that  the  income  from  the  endowment  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  would  probably  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
cost  of  such  a  school  as  Mr.  Pulitzer  had  planned  and  as 
the  University  wishes  to  conduct;  and  second,  that  the 
students  who  were  to  enter  upon  purely  professional 
courses  in  Journalism  must,  if  they  were  to  have  fit 
preparation  for  their  life  work,  be  called  upon  for  a  more 
extended  and  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  English, 
history,  economics,  and  natural  science  than  had  hereto- 
fore been  the  case.  The  Administrative  Board  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  therefore  recommended  that  the 
purely  professional  work  of  the  School  of  Journalism  be 
expanded  to  cover  three  years  instead  of  two  as  at  present, 
and  that  the  present  two  collegiate  years  of  the  program  be 
transferred  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Faculty 
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of  Columbia  College.  In  this  way  it  was  aimed  to  con- 
serve the  income  of  the  School  of  Journalism  fund  for 
instruction  in  purely  professional  subjects  and  to  in- 
crease the  extent  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  preliminary 
training  in  non-professional  subjects.  This  new  program 
will  go  into  effect  on  July  i,  1918.  Candidates  for  admis- 
sion to  the  course  in  Journalism  will  be  admitted  after  an 
examination  and  inquiry  into  their  general  intelligence, 
moral  character,  and  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  course, 
and  without  any  requirement  of  previous  collegiate 
courses;  but  candidates  for  admission  will  be  recom- 
mended to  make  sure  of  their  fitness  for  the  professional 
instruction  in  Journalism  by  getting  sound  training  in 
English,  history,  economics,  natural  science,  and  French 
and  German,  at  a  college  or  scientific  school  of  recognized 
excellence. 

The  School  of  Journalism  labors  under  one  handicap 
from  which  the  other  professional  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  free.  No  previous  systematic  training  in 
Journalism  and  no  academic  degree  are  required  for 
entering  upon  journalistic  work  in  a  newspaper  office. 
Therefore,  the  man  who  is  without  serious  professional 
preparation,  but  who  can,  by  the  use  of  his  natural  wits, 
give  the  service  which  a  newspaper  demands,  is,  from  a 
purely  material  point  of  view,  just  as  well  off  as  the  man 
who  has  spent  several  years  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  securing  a  sound  professional  training.  This 
handicap  is  one  which  will  only  be  removed  as  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  School  of  Journalism  prove,  by  their  individual 
performances,  that  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  who 
are  without  their  systematic  training. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Will  of  the  late  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  there  have  been  established  in  the  University 
an  important  and  valuable  series  of  prizes  and  travelling 
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scholarships.   These  are  to  be  awarded  for  the  first  time 
at  the  Commencement  of  191 7. 

The  prizes  in  journalism  are  five  in- 
Pulitzer  Prizes  in       number  and  are  these: 

Letters  ^^^  ^"   ^"  ^^^  ^^^  ^^®^  ^^^  most  suggestive  paper 

on  the  future  development  and  improve- 
ment of  the  School  of  Journalism,  or  for  any  one  idea  that 
will  promise  great  improvement  in  the  operation  of  the 
School,  |i,ooo; 

For  the  most  disinterested  and  meritorious  public 
service  rendered  by  any  American  newspaper  during  the 
year  a  gold  medal  costing  I500; 

For  the  best  history  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  American  press  during  the  preceding  year,  $1 ,000 ; 

For  the  best  editorial  article  written  during  the  year, 
the  test  of  excellence  being  clearness  of  style,  moral  pur- 
pose, sound  reasoning  and  power  to  influence  public 
opinion  in  the  right  direction,  $500; 

For  the  best  example  of  a  reporter's  work  during  the 
year,  the  test  being  strict  accuracy,  terseness  and  the 
accomplishment  of  some  public  good  commanding  public 
attention  and  respect,  |i,ooo. 

The  jury  or  juries  to  make  nominations  for  these 
prizes  will  be  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Board  of  the  School  of  Journalism  and  from  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  School. 

The  prizes  in  letters  are  four  in  number  and  are  these: 

For  the  American  novel  published  during  the  year 
which  shall  best  present  the  wholesome  atmosphere  of 
American  life  and  the  highest  standard  of  American 
manners  and  manhood,  $1,000; 

For  the  original  American  play  performed  in  New  York 
which  shall  best  represent  the  educational  value  and 
power  of  the  stage  in  raising  the  standard  of  good  morals, 
good  taste  and  good  manners,  $1,000; 
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For  the  best  book  of  the  year  upon  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  $2,000; 

For  the  best  American  biography  teaching  patriotic 
and  unselfish  services  to  the  people,  illustrated  by  an 
eminent  example,  excluding  as  too  obvious,  the  names  of 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  $1,000. 

The  jury  or  juries  to  make  nominations  for  these  prizes 
will  be  chosen  by  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Letters  from  its  own  membership  and  that  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

Men  and  women  alike  are  eligible  as  candidates  for 
these  prizes,  and  the  performance  for  which  the  prize  is 
awarded  at  any  given  Commencement  must  have  taken 
place  during  the  calendar  year  preceding.  Nominations 
of  candidates  to  receive  any  one  of  these  prizes  must 
be  made  in  writing  on  or  before  February  i  of  each  year 
on  forms  which  will  be  furnished  on  application  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  University. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  in  making  provision  for  this 
striking  and  valuable  series  of  prizes  was  to  stimulate 
production  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  various 
departments  of  American  letters  and  particularly  to 
reward  excellent  performance  in  journalism.  It  will 
be  the  aim  of  the  University  to  give  to  the  selection  of 
suitable  juries  and  to  the  award  of  these  prizes  all  pos- 
sible care,  in  order  that  they  may  become  notable  as 
influences  for  good  in  the  literary  and  intellectual  life 
of  the  American  people. 

For  two  years  past  the  post  of  Librarian  has  been 
vacant,   and   the   Library   has   been   administered   by  a 
University  officer  assigned  for  that  purpose, 
acting  with  the  counsel  and  authority  of  the  "ijbrary 

Library  Council.     Assistant  Professor  Lock- 
wood  consented  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  Library 
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for  a  period  which  ended  on  June  30,  191 6,  when  he  asked 
to  be  reHeved  in  order  that  he  might  resume  his  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  Department  of  Classical  Philology.  On 
the  withdrawal  of  Professor  Lockwood,  the  Provost  of 
the  University  was  invited  to  oversee  the  direction  of 
the  Library  for  the  present  academic  year,  before  the  end  of 
which  it  is  hoped  that  a  permanent  Librarian  may  be  chosen. 
The  problem.s  of  a  university  library,  and  in  particular 
the  problems  of  the  Columbia  University  Library,  are 
peculiar  and  distinctive.  They  are,  in  part,  the  problems 
of  a  general  public  library,  but  they  are  also  much  more 
than  that.  The  users  of  a  university  library  are  in  large 
part  scholars  and  serious  students  and  only  in  small 
degree  casual  readers  in  search  of  diversion  and  enter- 
tainment. It  is  important  that  the  administration  of 
the  Library  should  be  in  close  sympathy  with  the  work 
of  the  University  teachers  and  investigators,  and  that 
it  should  not,  through  excess  of  bureaucratic  zeal  or  tech- 
nical requirements,  put  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  making  the  collections  of  books  and  pamphlets  as 
immediately  and  as  practically  useful  as  possible  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  teaching  and  in  carrying  forward 
independent  research.  The  University  Library  takes 
rank  not  so  much  as  a  department  of  instruction  as  a 
school  or  faculty,  and  as  a  school  having  most  intimate 
relations  with  the  work  of  every  other  school  or  faculty 
in  the  University.  An  interregnum  in  the  Library  ad- 
ministration, with  such  competent  scholars  as  Professor 
Lockwood  and  the  Provost  of  the  University  serving  as 
directors  of  the  Library,  will  not  be  without  its  advantages. 
It  may  be  expected  to  bring  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  Library  administration  into  close  touch  with  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  faculties,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  relationship  so  close  and  so  valuable  that  it  will 
not  hereafter  be  weakened  or  broken. 
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The  major  or  primary  collections  of  books  in  a  university 
librar)^  cover  the  whole  field  of  knowledge  and  are  the 
correlative  of  the  usual  public  library.  These  collections 
are  divided  into  the  general  library,  the  reference  collection 
assembled  in  the  general  reading-room,  and  the  special 
or  technical  libraries.  In  addition  to  these  primary 
collections,  there  are  the  secondary  or  duplicate  collec- 
tions, consisting  of  books  chosen  for  a  definite  educational 
purpose.  These  are  either  specific  libraries  of  the  type 
assembled  in  the  College  Study  in  Hamilton  Hall,  or 
seminar  libraries  placed  at  points  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity buildings  that  are  convenient  for  those  who  chiefly 
use  them. 

The  aim  of  the  primary  collection  in  the  general  library 
is  completeness.  While  this  can  never  be  attained  either 
theoretically  or  practically,  yet  the  usefulness  of  the 
primary  collection  depends  upon  its  being  substantially 
complete  and  thoroughly  representative  of  the  main 
intellectual  interests  of  mankind.  All  known  devices  of 
cataloging  and  administration  are  used  to  make  this 
primary  collection  available  to  the  largest  number  of 
users.  This  collection,  as  such,  has  no  educational  func- 
tion that  differs  from  any  so-called  public  library,  yet  it 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  every  university,  for  research 
can  only  be  carried  on  in  an  institution  of  learning  that 
is  equipped  with  one  of  the  really  great  libraries  of  the 
world. 

The  reference  library,  assembled  in  the  general  reading- 
room,  is  a  characteristic  of  every  great  modern  library 
and  has  come  into  existence  in  response  to  a  definite 
practical  need.  While  the  reference  library  includes  a 
representation  of  all  subjects,  yet  it  contains  but  one  type 
of  book,  namely,  the  reference  book,  under  which  head 
are  included  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  bibliographies, 
handbooks,    and    the   chief   literary   masterpieces.     The 
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reference  library  is  really  a  library  within  the  library 
and  is  maintained  as  a  distinct  unit. 

The  special  or  technical  libraries  are  in  part  the  out- 
growth of  traditional  subdivisions  of  knowledge  and 
intellectual  interest,  and  in  part  of  practical  needs. 
Certain  well-defined  technical  subjects,  the  most  ancient 
being  law,  medicine  and  theology,  tend  to  become 
isolated  and  self-sufficient.  It  is  usual  to  place  the 
university  collections  of  books  on  these  subjects  in  the 
buildings  in  which  instruction  in  the  subjects  them- 
selves is  given.  The  general  reader  has  little  need  of 
the  technical  literature  of  the  separate  professions, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  student  in  the  professional 
school  is  able  to  carry  on  his  own  studies  with  but 
slight  reference  to  general  literature.  In  some  cases 
there  is  an  absolute  need  for  separate  provision  for 
these  special  or  technical  libraries.  In  the  case  of 
physics,  chemistry  and  zoology,  for  example,  the  books 
must  be  where  the  laboratories  are,  and  the  labora- 
tories cannot  be  placed  in  a  general  library  building. 
This  illustrates  one  of  the  problems  peculiar  to  uni- 
versity libraries.  A  public  library  does  not  conduct 
laboratory  courses  in  natural  science  and  is  therefore 
at  liberty  to  place  its  collections  of  books  on  physics 
chemistry  and  zoology  wherever  it  is  most  convenient 
to  do  so.  In  a  university  library,  the  separation  between 
the  general  or  primary  collection  and  the  special  or 
technical  collections  leads  to  a  further  need  which  has  not 
always  been  recognized  as  its  importance  deserves.  It 
is  imperative  that  in  the  case  of  the  more  popular  and 
more  general  technical  books  duplicate  sets  be  provided 
for  the  general  library.  Moreover,  very  many  subdi- 
visions of  these  special  subjects  overlap  and  require  two, 
or  even  three,  sets  of  certain  books  in  order  that  the 
special  or  technical  collections  may  be  really  useful. 
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In  the  case  of  the  Columbia  University  Hbrary,  special 
or  technical  libraries  have  grown  up  for  law,  medicine, 
pharmacy,  architecture,  engineering,  mines,  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics,  astronomy,  music,  the  natural 
sciences,  and  education. 

The  secondary  or  duplicate  collections  of  books  are 
peculiar  to  a  university  library  and  are  the  outgrowth  of 
strictly  educational  needs.  The  specialists  in  history,  in 
economics,  in  philosophy,  and  in  various  branches  of 
literature,  cast  longing  eyes  upon  the  collections  in  their 
respective  fields  and  are  always  anxious  to  lay  hands  on 
these  particular  groups  of  books  and  to  carry  them  off 
bodily  from  the  general  library  to  some  island  home  of 
their  own.  The  convenience  of  having  well-defined  col- 
lections of  this  kind  in  the  field  of  the  humanities  as  well 
as  in  the  field  of  the  sciences  is  obvious,  but  it  means  either 
a  huge  increase  in  the  cost  of  library  administration  or  the 
destruction  of  the  general  library.  The  wise  course 
probably  is  to  form  secondary  collections  of  this  kind, 
made  up  of  carefully  selected  and  authoritative  books, 
but  all  of  them  duplicates  of  the  collections  in  the  general 
library. 

The  purpose  of  all  these  collections  and  the  aim  of 
their  sound  administration  is  that  the  books  may  be  used 
in  the  best  possible  way  and  with  the  least  possible  loss 
of  time  and  effort.  So  far  as  teachers  are  concerned,  there 
is  no  very  difficult  problem  here,  but  the  contrary  is  the 
case  with  the  students.  Probably  a  majority  of  all 
university  students  never  find  their  bearings  in  the  maze 
of  a  great  library.  Only  those  of  exceptional  intelligence 
and  initiative  attack  and  solve  the  peculiarly  modern 
problem  of  the  use  of  a  huge  collection  of  books.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  increase  the  skill  of  the  student  in 
the  use  of  the  collections  that  are  provided  for  him.  This 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  library  itself  can  give  much  help 
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and  much  direction,  but  the  library  will  be  helpless  with- 
out the  active  cooperation  of  the  college  and  university 
teachers.  Instruction  and  guidance  in  the  use  of  the 
library  would  be  about  as  important  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  the  American  student  could  possibly  have  given 
to  him.  The  Law  Librarian  has  already  had  marked 
success  and  met  with  a  cordial  response  in  his  endeavors 
to  make  the  students  of  law  more  familiar  with  the  law 
library  and  to  show  them  how  to  use  it  effectively. 
Similar  undertakings  should  be  organized  for  students 
in  other  parts  of  the  University.  They  should,  without 
exception,  be  taught  to  lean  upon  the  library,  and  to 
lean  upon  it  intelligently  and  to  some  purpose. 

A  new  University  problem  is  presented  by  the  rapid 

increase  in  the  number  of  women  graduate  students. 

During  the  last  academic  year,  more 

S^urrTts^'^"^"^^'  than  a  thousand  women  who  had  al- 
ready taken  a  baccalaureate  degree  at 
Columbia  University,  or  elsewhere,  were  registered  for 
advanced  or  graduate  instruction.  The  University  Com- 
mittee for  Women  Graduate  Students  found  that  one- 
half  of  this  number  were  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
University.  During  the  past  five  years  the  number  of 
such  students  has  doubled,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
a  suitable  residence  hall  for  women  graduate  students 
must  be  provided.  At  present  these  students  suffer 
from  many  inconveniences  and  hardships  to  which  they 
should  not  be  exposed.  Frequently  they  have  poor  air 
and  light  in  rooms  that  open  on  inner  courts  or  they 
live  surrounded  by  distracting  noises.  The  lack  of  any 
reception  room  in  which  to  receive  callers  is  an  almost 
universal  characteristic  of  the  houses  in  which  these 
students  lodge,  and  the  problem  of  finding  satisfactory 
table  board  is  a  serious  one.     A  suitable  residence  hall 
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for  this  great  body  of  women  graduate  students  might  be 
made  a  unique  feature  in  American  university  life.  It 
should  be  more  than  an  ordinary  college  dormitory,  and 
should  combine  the  features  of  a  residence  hall  with 
those  of  a  building  designed  for  the  special  occupancy 
and  use  of  university  women.  It  should  provide  both 
rooms  and  board  for  resident  women  graduate  students, 
and  should  furnish  a  dignified  and  appropriate  meeting 
place  for  this  entire  group.  Such  a  building  might  soon 
become  well  known  as  an  intellectual  and  social  center 
for  women  engaged  in  scholarly  pursuits,  and  thereby 
attract  women  of  intellectual  gifts  and  attainment  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  from  foreign 
universities  as  well. 

Such  a  building  should  make  provision  for  not  fewer 
than  three  hundred  resident  students,  and  in  providing 
table  board  there  would  be  opportunity  for  the  Univer- 
sity to  demonstrate  in  various  ways  the  practical  value 
of  the  School  of  Household  Arts  by  making  use  of  the 
experience  and  knowledge  of  women  trained  in  that 
part  of  the  University.  It  would  probably  be  most 
convenient  to  place  such  a  building  on  South  Field,  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  114th  Street,  immediately 
south  of  Furnald  Hall.  The  cost  would  presumably  be 
at  least  $500,000. 

The  year  at  Barnard  College  has  been  uneventful  and 
marked  by  steady  growth  in  effective  teaching  and  in 
increasing  the  points  of  contact  between  the 
College  and  the  life  and  work  of  each  indi-  ^CoUe't 
vidual  student.  The  much  needed  building 
provided  by  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
announced  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  is  going  forward  as 
fast  as  circumstances  will  permit.  The  Dean  points  out 
in  her  report  how  great  an  addition  this  building  will  be 
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to  the  resources  of  the  College,  and  indeed  to  those  of  the 
whole  University. 

A  significant  gift  of  $100,000  by  the  late  Mr.  James 
Talcott  to  make  permanent  provision  for  religious  in- 
struction, will  open  the  way  to  what  it  is  hoped  will 
prove  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  resources  of 
the  College.  The  University  Chaplain  is  already  con- 
ducting courses  of  instruction  in  religion  for  Barnard 
College  students,  and  these  will  now  be  supplemented  by 
instruction  to  be  offered  by  other  scholars.  In  this  way 
provision  will  be  made  for  the  first  time  to  represent 
religion  before  the  students  as  an  integral  element  in  col- 
lege education,  just  as  literature  and  mathematics  and 
history  and  chemistry  have  long  been  represented.  The 
institution  at  the  same  time  of  the  Caroline  Gallup  Reed 
Prize  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  the  origin 
and  early  development  of  Christianity,  gives  new  and 
helpful  emphasis  to  the  plans  for  developing  systematic 
instruction  in  religion. 

The  Faculties  of  Education  and  Practical  Arts  have 

been  engaged  during  the  year  chiefly  in  so  reorganizing 

their  work  as  to  fit  more  closely  the  changes 

Teachers       ^^^^   hsLve    lately   been   made   in  the  general 

College  ,  1      .    .  .  1     •  1 

University  administration  and  in  the  pro- 
visions governing  candidates  for  the  degrees  of  master 
of  arts  and  doctor  of  philosophy.  The  Dean  points  out 
with  entire  justice  that  some  of  the  chief  University 
problems  of  today  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  fact  that  the 
interests  of  teachers  and  the  needs  of  students  are  by  no 
means  always  easy  to  reconcile.  The  student  is  very 
likely  to  have  a  professional  purpose  of  one  sort  or  another 
and  he  is  thinking  chiefly  of  himself  and  his  accomplish- 
ment of  that  purpose.  The  teacher's  interest,  on  the 
other  hand,   is  scholarly  and  never  loses  sight  of  the 
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need  of  advancing  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  of  mak- 
ing new  experiments,  of  engaging  in  new  undertakings 
and  in  otherwise  departing  from  the  established  intellec- 
tual or  educational  routine.  The  resulting  clash  of  pur- 
poses and  of  interests  raises  grave  and  far-reaching  educa- 
tional questions,  and  unless  wisely  dealt  with  imposes 
literally  unbearable  financial  burdens. 

In  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  the  development  is 
steadily  along  the  familiar  lines  which  the  older  pro- 
fessional Faculties  of  the  University  know  so  well.  The 
number  of  advanced  and  graduate  students  steadily  in- 
creases and  will  in  time,  perhaps  in  a  relatively  short 
time,  become  the  dominant  interest  of  the  Faculty.  It  is 
more  and  more  the  peculiar  province  of  Columbia  Univer- 
ity  not  simply  to  do  well  that  which  is  done  well  else- 
where, but  to  do  that  which  for  various  reasons  cannot 
be  done  at  all  elsewhere,  or  if  done,  cannot  be  done  so 
well.  Provision  will  rapidly  be  made  in  colleges  and 
technical  schools  for  women  for  the  work  in  practical 
arts  which  now  absorbs  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
students  of  the  first  two  years  in  this  School.  As  that 
provision  is  made  elsewhere  the  necessity  for  continuing 
similar  instruction  at  Columbia  will  disappear  and  the 
entire  time  and  all  the  resources  of  the  Faculty  can  be 
devoted  to  the  advanced  and  graduate  students. 

In  the  field  of  pharmacy  there  is  steady  development 
both  through  legislation  and  voluntary  action  to  raise 
the  standards  which  control  the  manufacture 
and  preparation  of  drugs.     This  movement        r>°  ^^^  ° 

,  ...  .  1 narmacy 

naturally  aids  those   institutions  which   are 
bent  upon  establishing  and  maintaining  high  educational 
standards  in  preparing  men  and  women  for  pharmaceu- 
tical practice.    The  College  of  Pharmacy,  strongly  com- 
mitted to  the  maintenance  of  the  highest  standards,  is 
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naturally  and  fortunately  the  beneficiary  of  all  move- 
ments, legislative  or  other,  which  have  for  their  purpose 
the  better  protection  of  the  public  in  everything  which 
relates  to  the  manufacture,  preparation  and  sale  of  drugs. 

An  important  and  interesting  inquiry  has  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Provost  into  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  by  which  Fellowships  and  Univer- 
Fellowships  and     sity  Scholarships  are  awarded.  The  Provost 
Sdiola7ships  ^^^  requested  to  make  a  study  of  the  expe- 

rience of  Columbia  University  in  this  regard 
during  the  past  decade,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how 
far  the  system  of  fellowships  and  scholarships  had  been 
successful  in  developing  University  and  College  teachers, 
and  in  preparing  men  and  women  for  advanced  study  and 
research.  It  appears  that,  during  the  years  1905-1906  to 
1 9 14  inclusive,  242  appointments  to  fellowships  were 
made.  Of  these  appointments,  124  were  to  University 
Fellowships  and  118  to  endowed  or  special  Fellowships. 
The  number  of  different  individuals  appointed  was  218. 
Two  University  Fellows  received  reappointments;  one 
University  Fellow  was  subsequently  appointed  to  a 
Special  Fellowship;  and  one  holder  of  a  Special  Fellow- 
ship was  subsequently  appointed  to  a  University  Fellow- 
ship. Four  holders  of  University  Fellowships  were  sub- 
sequently appointed  to  endowed  Fellowships.  Fifteen  ap- 
pointments to  endowed  Fellowships  were  renewed  during 
this  ten-year  period,  and  two  such  appointments  were  re- 
newed twice.  Five  persons  holding  endowed  Fellowships 
were  appointed  to  other  endowed  Fellowships,  and  two 
of  these  had  already  had  their  first-named  endowed  Fel- 
lowships once  renewed.  The  Adams  Research  Fellow- 
ship, which  belongs  to  a  class  by  itself,  is  not  included  in 
the  returns  which  do  not  include  also  the  Special  Research 
Fellowships  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  provided 
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for  the  purely  professional  Fellowships  in  Architecture, 
Engineering,  and  Medicine;  or  the  Cutting  Travelling 
Fellowships,  all  of  which  are  in  a  different  class  and  some 
of  which  are  of  too  recent  date  to  enable  any  accurate 
judgment  regarding  them  to  be  formed. 

During  this  same  ten-year  period  the  number  of  ap- 
pointments to  scholarships  was  384.  This  number  in- 
cludes 280  University  and  President's  University  Schol- 
ars, 40  Curtis  University  Scholars,  8  Richard  Butler 
Scholars,  10  John  D.  Jones  Scholars,  and  46  Special 
Scholars  for  whom  funds  were  provided  by  gift.  The 
384  appointments  include  338  individuals.  In  the  list  of 
University  Scholars  25  were  reappointed.  One  Curtis 
University  Scholar,  2  Butler  Scholars,  and  2  Jones  Scholars 
were  reappointed;  i  Butler  Scholar  was  reappointed 
twice ;  i  Special  Scholar  was  subsequently  appointed  to  a 
Jones  Scholarship;  7  Special  Scholars  subsequently  held 
University  Scholarships;  and  4  University  Scholars  sub- 
sequently held  Special  Scholarships.  Two  University 
Scholars  were  afterward  appointed  to  Jones  Scholar- 
ships, one  of  these  having  been  a  University  Scholar 
twice.  Sixty-six  Scholars  were  subsequently  appointed 
to  Fellowships.  Of  this  number,  i  held  a  Special  Scholar- 
ship, 2  held  University  Scholarships,  a  Jones  Scholarship, 
and  a  University  Fellowship.  Three  Fellows  had  been 
Scholars  twice,  2  were  Fellows  3  times  after  holding 
Scholarships,  and  2  reappointed  Fellows  had  been 
Scholars.  As  in  the  case  of  Fellowship  appointees.  Scholars 
in  purely  professional  subjects  are  not  included  in 
these  statistics. 

The  total  number  of  individual  incumbents  of  Fellow- 
ships and  Scholarships  for  this  ten-year  period  is  490. 
Of  these,  2  Scholars  and  i  Fellow  are  known  to  have  died. 
No  addresses  could  be  obtained  for  35  names  upon  the 
list.    Eleven  others  were  living  either  in  China,  Japan,  or 
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India,  and  facts  regarding  them  could  not  be  obtained. 
In  response  to  inquiries  addressed,  replies  were  received 
from  333  persons  who  had  held  Scholarships  or  Fellow- 
ships during  the  decade,  or  68  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  appointed. 

A  detailed  record  of  the  results  of  this  inquiry  is  printed 
as  Appendix  i  to  the  present  Annual  Report.  It  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  system  of  awarding  fellowships  and 
university  scholarships  that  has  been  followed  for  some 
years  is  successful  in  singling  out  a  very  considerable 
body  of  promising  young  scholars  who  have  made  good 
use  of  their  academic  opportunity  and  many  of  whom 
have  already  distinguished  themselves  as  university 
teachers  here  or  elsewhere. 

Twenty-one  former  Fellows  and  107  former  Scholars 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, while  97  former  Fellows  and  89  former  Scholars 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  No  fewer 
than  137  former  Fellows  and  156  Scholars  either  now 
hold  or  have  held  academic  appointments  at  Columbia 
University  or  elsewhere.  At  the  present  time  23  former 
holders  of  Fellowships  and  2"]  holders  of  University 
Scholarships  are  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
University. 

It  is  worth  while  noting  that  of  the  whole  number  ap- 
pointed to  Fellowships  and  University  Scholarships  only  9 
Fellows  and  67  Scholars  had  taken  their  bachelor's  degree 
at  Columbia.  This  means  that  a  large  majority  of  those 
who  received  these  distinctions  have  had  their  prelim- 
inary training  in  other  colleges  and  universities.  Look- 
ing to  the  future,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  establish  a 
few  Fellowships  of  somewhat  larger  value  than  those  now 
in  existence  for  the  specific  purpose  of  encouraging  men 
to  complete  researches  already  under  way,  but  which  can- 
not be  finished  at  the  time  that  the  doctor's  degree  is 
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awarded.  It  is  also  desirable  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
University  Scholarship  to  $200  to  keep  pace  with  the 
recent  increase  in  the  tuition  fee  of  graduate  students. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  University  Council, 
the  Trustees  have  authorized  a  new  division  of  the 
university  year.  There  will  no  longer  be 
a  first  half-year,  a  second  half-year,  and  a  Calendar 
Summer  Session.  This  division  of  time  has 
given  way  to  a  Winter  Session,  a  Spring  Session,  and  a 
Summer  Session.  The  new  terms  are  more  accurate  than 
the  old,  and  in  addition  they  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
Summer  Session  does  not  lie  outside  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  but  has  long  since  become  an  integral 
part  of  it.  The  Winter  Session  extends  from  the  opening 
of  the  new  academic  year  in  September  until  the  end 
of  the  following  January;  the  Spring  Session  from  the 
first  of  February  until  the  Wednesday  following  Com- 
mencement Day;  while  to  the  Summer  Session  are 
allotted  six  weeks  following  the  first  Wednesday  in  July. 

In  all  its  history  the  corporation  which  is  now  The 
Trustees  of  Columbia  University  in  the  City  of  New 
York  has  had  but  nine  treasurers.    Of 
these,  John  McLean  Nash,  graduated       t  u    .^  r  ^^^l^  °u 

/  .  ,        .    1     ,  John  McLean  Nash 

from  the  College  m  1868,  was  the  eighth 
in  succession.  He  was  chosen  to  this  responsible  ofiice  on 
January  12,  1885,  following  the  death  of  Mr.  Gouverneur 
M.  Ogden.  For  thirty-one  years  Mr.  Nash  devoted  him- 
self with  an  interest  and  a  care  that  were  delightful  to 
see  to  the  business  and  legal  concerns  of  the  corporation. 
Until  the  meeting  of  March  6,  19 16,  two  days  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Nash  had  never  failed  to  be  in  attendance  at 
a  stated  meeting  of  the  Trustees  during  his  entire  thirty- 
one  years  of  service.    As  executive  officer  of  the  F'inance 
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Committee  and  as  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  every 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  countless  officers 
of  instruction  and  alumni,  he  was  a  powerful  and  always 
to  be  remembered  figure  in  the  life  of  the  University. 

During  Mr.  Nash's  long  administration  there  was  a 
vast  increase  in  the  material  concerns  of  the  University 
and  a  great  growth  in  the  responsibility  put  upon  him. 
All  this  he  bore  with  fidelity,  zeal,  and  high  purpose.  His 
single-minded  devotion  to  Columbia,  his  sterling  integ- 
rity, and  his  calm,  untroubled  attention  to  the  manifold 
and  weighty  cares  that  his  office  put  upon  him,  were 
marks  of  a  very  fine  as  well  as  a  very  strong  character. 

Seth  Low,  eleventh  President  of  the  University  from 

1889  to  1901,  and  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York  from 

1902  to  1904,  died  at  his  country  home.  Broad 

J^^fr"^      Brook   Farm,    Bedford  Hills,   New  York,    on 

Seth  Low  ,  ^     .        ,         .  , 

September  17,  191 6,  m  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  Mr.  Low  had  been  identified  so  long 
and  so  intimately  with  Columbia  University  and  had 
played  so  large  a  part  in  building  the  University  of  to- 
day that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  becoming  now  to 
attempt  to  recite  again  his  services  to  Columbia,  or  to 
pay  fresh  tribute  to  his  mind  and  character.  It  is  more 
suitable  to  make  this  public  record  of  two  declarations 
regarding  Mr.  Low  that  were  approved  and  adopted  by 
the  Trustees. 

The  first,  on  October  7,  1901,  is  the  minute  adopted  by 
the  Trustees  at  the  time  of  their  acceptance  of  Mr.  Low's 
resignation  of  the  office  of  President : 

The  Trustees  have  learned  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
Mr.  Low  has  determined  to  resign  the  office  of  President  of 
this  University,  They  appreciate,  however,  the  patriotic  pur- 
poses which  have  induced  him  to  retire  from  his  present 
post;  and  they  recognize  the  delicacy  and  unselfishness  which 
have  dictated  his  requests  that  his  resignation  be  considered 
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final  and  that  it  be  accepted  to  take  effect  immediately. 
Requests  so  made  cannot  be  ignored  or  refused,  and  the 
Trustees  have  therefore  felt  constrained  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Low's  wishes,  and  to  accept  his  resignation  at  this  present 
meeting. 

In  so  doing  they  deem  it  proper  to  enter  upon  their  minutes 
a  record  of  their  affectionate  regard  for  Mr.  Low  personally, 
and  of  their  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  his  services  to  the 
University. 

Mr.  Low  has  now  served  as  Trustee  for  twenty  years.  He 
has  served  as  President  for  exactly  twelve  years,  having  been 
elected  October  7,  1889 — a  period  marked  by  changes  of  the 
utmost  importance,  which  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  created 
a  new  Columbia.  A  great  university  has  been  organized  out 
of  a  group  of  scattered  and  unrelated  schools.  It  has  been 
moved  to  new  and  generous  quarters  that  worthily  accom- 
modate it  and  that  invite  the  large  expansion  which  is  certainly 
before  it.  It  has  established  intimate  and  satisfactory  affili- 
ations with  Barnard  College  and  Teachers  College.  Its  edu- 
cational organization  is  thorough  and  effective;  a  strong  en- 
thusiastic common  life  now  pervades  and  inspires  every  part; 
the  number  of  its  teachers  and  students  was  never  so  large; 
its  educational  prestige  was  probably  never  higher;  and  in 
every  quarter,  both  inside  and  outside  the  University,  the 
utmost  goodwill  prevails. 

Such  a  record  of  achievement  tells  its  own  story  of  the 
head  of  the  University;  but  it  would  be  a  most  incomplete 
account  that  failed  to  make  some  reference  to  Mr.  Low's 
extraordinary  and  unwearied  generosity.  At  his  own  cost  he 
had  built  the  University  Library  building;  he  has  established 
trust  funds  for  the  encouragement  of  study  and  research,  and 
he  has  contributed  in  unnumbered  ways  to  supplement  the 
funds  of  the  University,  and  to  help  every  good  cause  in  which 
its  members  are  interested. 

The  Trustees  cannot  but  deplore  the  loss  of  an  executive 
officer  so  able,  experienced,  and  zealous,  but  they  rejoice  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Low  intends  to  continue  a  Trustee,  and  they 
indulge  the  hope  that  whatever  post  of  fluty  he  may  here- 
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after  occupy  this  Board  will  still  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  counsel. 

The  second  is  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Trustees 
on  March  2,  1914,  following  their  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Low's  definitive  resignation  as  a  Trustee  of  the 
University,  to  which  office  he  was  elected  in  1881 : 

Resolved,  That  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
be  conferred  upon  ex-President  Seth  Low. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  his  long  and  unprecedented 
services  as  a  Trustee  and  as  President  of  this  University,  Mr. 
Low  be  invited  to  attend  all  future  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  whenever  he  desires  to  do  so,  with  the  same  priv- 
ileges of  addressing  the  meeting  as  if  he  remained  a  Trustee 
(although  without  a  vote) ;  that  notices  of  meetings  and  copies 
of  documents  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Trustees  be  regularly 
sent  to  him ;  and  that  he  be  also  especially  invited  from  time  to 
time  to  attend,  as  ex-President,  all  Commencements  and  other 
University  celebrations,  and  to  rank  next  to  the  President. 

Resolved,  That  at  the  time  of  conferring  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  an  address  be  presented  bearing  the  Seal  of  the 
University,  attested  by  the  Chairman  and  Clerk,  and  suitably 
engrossed  or  printed,  in  substantially  the  following  form: 

To  the  Honorable  Seth  Low,  LL.D., 

Late  President  of  Columbia  University,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Sir: 

On  the  occasion  of  your  retirement  from  the  office  of  Trus- 
tee of  this  University,  after  a  service  of  almost  thirty-three 
years,  your  colleagues  unite  in  this  expression  of  regret  at 
the  final  severance  of  your  official  connection  with  the 
University. 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  Trustees  have 
felt  called  upon  to  express  to  you  their  sentiments  of  gratitude 
and  esteem.  In  May,  1895,  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was 
adopted  for  your  most  munificent  and  opportune  gift  of  the 
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University  Library,  Again,  in  October,  1901,  upon  your  re- 
tirement from  the  office  of  President,  a  minute  was  adopted 
recording  the  personal  regard  of  the  then  members  of  the 
Board  and  their  high  opinion  of  the  value  of  your  services 
to  the  University. 

You  have  now  been  intimately  associated  with  this  vener- 
able seat  of  learning  for  close  on  half  a  century.  As  an  under- 
graduate student  from  1866  to  1870,  as  an  energetic  Alumnus, 
as  Trustee  from  1881  to  the  present  time,  and  as  President 
from  1889  to  1901,  you  have  given  constant  proofs  of  your 
attachment  to  your  Alma  Mater.  Your  earnest  and  useful 
labors  as  Trustee  from  the  early  days  of  your  membership  in 
our  Board  are  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  many  of  your 
colleagues.  But  especially  during  your  term  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent, your  abilities  as  an  administrator,  your  power  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  to  secure  the  zealous  cooperation  of  all 
your  colleagues,  and  your  splendid  generosity,  have  served 
to  advance  in  the  highest  degree  the  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  to  multiply  many  fold  the  service  it  has  been  able  to 
render  the  community. 

If  we  have  deferred  conferring  upon  you  the  highest  degree 
in  our  power,  it  has  been  merely  because  of  our  unvarying 
rule  not  to  grant  such  honors  to  each  other;  but  now,  on  your 
retirement,  we  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  bestowing  this 
well-merited  distinction. 

We  wish  you  many  years  of  useful  and  happy  activity  in 
or  near  the  great  city  which  you  have  in  so  many  ways  bene- 
fitted by  your  labors  and  your  example;  and  we  indulge  the 
hope  that  we  may  still  from  time  to  time  profit  by  your 
counsel.  By  a  formal  vote  of  the  Trustees  you  are  invited  to 
attend,  whenever  you  choose  to  do  so,  the  meetings  of  our 
Board;  the  papers  printed  for  the  use  of  the  Trustees  are 
still  to  be  submitted  to  you;  and  you  are  to  be  specially  in- 
vited to  attend,  as  ex-President,  at  all  Commencements  and 
other  University  celebrations. 

Mr.  Low  was  a  truly  great  citizen.  In  his  private  life 
and  in  public  station  he  gave  the  best  that  was  in  him 
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to  advance  the  public  good.  In  his  death  Columbia 
University  lost  not  only  a  great  President  but  a  good 
and  generous  son. 

The  following  members  of  the  University  have  died 
during  the  year: 

John  Angus  MacVannel,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Deaths  of       ^^^  Philosophy  of  Education  in  Teachers  Col- 
OfficerT  ^      l^g^'  o^  November  lo,  191 5,  in  his  forty-fifth 
year. 

Anton  Vorisek,  Phar.D.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chem- 
istry in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  on  December  3,  191 5,  in 
his  forty-third  year. 

Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, on  December  10,  191 5,  in  his  forty-eighth  year. 

John  McLean  Nash,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity since  1885  and  the  devoted  guardian  of  its  inter- 
ests, on  March  8,  191 6,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

John  Oehler,  Ph.G.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  on  July  14,  191 6,  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Ph.B.,  Professor  of  Graphics 
in  the  School  of  Architecture,  on  September  19,  1916,  in 
his  fifty-seventh  year. 

Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  a  member  of  the 
University  Council,  on  October  15,  1916,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  sets  out  in  full  the  financial 
operations  of  the  year.    The  total  assets  of  the  corpora- 
tion,  excluding,   of  course,   those  of  Barnard 
College,    Teachers    College,    and    the   College 
of    Pharmacy,    and    entering   the    rental   properties   at 
their  tax  valuations  for  the  current  year,  amount  to 
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$49,591,748.83,  or  In  round  numbers  $50,000,000.  The 
bonded  debt  of  the  corporation  remains  at  $3,000,000, 
against  which  $600,000  has  now  been  paid  into  the  re- 
demption fund.  After  making  payments  of  $123,265.17 
on  account  of  interest  on  the  corporate  debt,  and  of 
$100,000  toward  the  redemption  fund  for  the  payment 
of  the  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  corporation, 
there  remained  a  deficiency  in  the  operations  of  the  year 
amounting  to  $40,855.14. 

During  the  year  gifts  were  received  amounting  to 
$1,336,205.13,  of  which  $1,231,808.15  were  additions  to 
the  capital  of  special  funds,  $14,098.72  were  additions  to 
permanent  funds,  and  $90,298.26  were  to  be  expended 
for  current  designated  purposes.  Of  the  individual  gifts, 
the  largest  were  $924,820.88  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  being  an  addition  made  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  will,  to  the  School  of 
Journalism  Fund;  $125,000  from  the  Estate  of  the  late 
William  D.  Sloane  and  from  Mrs.  William  D.  Sloane,  to 
be  added  to  the  endowment  fund  of  the  Sloane  Hospital 
for  Women;  $100,000  from  the  Estate  of  the  late  Emil 
C.  Bondy,  to  constitute  his  permanent  fund  for  medical 
research;  $50,000  from  the  Estate  of  the  late  Hugo  Rels- 
inger  toward  his  legacy  to  endow  a  professorship  of  fine 
arts;  and  $23,437.50  from  the  Estate  of  the  late  John 
Stewart  Kennedy,  being  an  addition  to  the  principal 
of  the  John  Stewart  Kennedy  Fund.  Gifts  for  designated 
purposes,  eighty-one  in  number,  made  possible  a  variety 
of  minor  undertakings  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
out  of  our  power. 
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For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  previous  Reports, 
there  follows  the  usual  summary  of  gifts  in  money  re- 
Gifts         ceived   during  the   past   year  by   the  several 
corporations  included  in  the  University. 


Purpose 

Columbia 
University 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College 

College  of 
Pharmacy 

Totals 

General 
Endow- 
ments 

Special 
Funds 

Buildings 
and 
Grounds 

Immediate 
Use 

$1,231,808.15 

14,098.72 
90,298.26 

$500.00 
246,813.28 
100,000.00 

13,159-17 

$350,000.00 

97,127.00 

104,328.93 
23,011.40 

$16,000.00 

$350,500.00 

1,591,748.43 

218,427.65 
126,468.83 

Totals 

$1,336,205.13 

$360,472.45 

$574,467-33 

$16,000.00 

$2,287,144.91 
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The  following  statement  records  the  gifts  made  in 
money  alone  since  1890  to  the  several  corporations  in- 
cluded in  the  University: 

1890-1901 5555,459,902.82 

1901-1915 22,625,561.95 

1915-1916 2,287,144.91 

Total $30,372,609.68 

For  the  purpose  of  record  and  comparison  there  follow 
the  usual  statistical  exhibits  as  to  the  site,  the  teaching 
staff,  the  student-body  and  the  degrees  conferred  during 
the  year: 

THE   SITE 


Square  Feet 

Acres 

A. 

I.  At  Morningside  Heights 

Green  and  Quadrangle 

734,183.08 

16.85 

South  Field 

359,341    15 

8.25 

No.  407  West  117th  Street 

1,809.50 

.0414 

Maison  Frangaise 

1,809.50 

.0414 

Residence  of  the  Chaplain 

1,809.50 

.0414 

Residence  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 

1,809.50 

.0414 

Deutsches  Haus 

1,809.50 

.0414 

East  Field 

90,824.85 

2.08 

1,193,396.58 

27.3870 

2.  At  West  59th  Street 

75,312.38 

1-73 

1,268,708.96 

29.1170 

B. 

Barnard  College 

177,466.60 

4.07 

C. 

Teachers  College 

\.  At  1 20th  Street 

153,898.00 

3.53 

2.  At  Speyer  School 

4,916.66 

.112 

3.  At  Van  Cortlandt  Park 

575,843.40 

13.22 

734,658.06 

16.862 

D. 

College  of  Pharmacy 

Grand  Total  in  New  York  City 

7,515.62 

.172 

2,188,349.24 

50.221 

E. 

Camp  Columbia,  Morris,  Conn. 
Total 

585.3 

635.521 
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TEACHING  STAFF 


Teaching  Staff 

Columbia 
Univer- 
sity 

Barnard 
College 

Teachers 
College! 

College 
of  Phar- 
macy 

Total  2 

191S 

1916 

Professors 

172 

21 

23 

6 

172 

172 

Associate  Professors 

46 

II 

8 

3 

46 

46 

Assistant  Professors 

117 

5 

29 

I 

109 

117 

Clinical  Professors 

25 

25 

25 

Associates 

41 

2 

13^ 

46 

54' 

Instructors 

171 

18 

56 

5 

230 

232 

Curators 

3 

3 

3 

Lecturers 

41 

9 

31 

51 

72 

Assistants 

91 

13 

34 

3 

123 

128 

Clinical  Assistants 

no 

97 

no 

Total 

817 

79 

194 

18 

902 

959 

Administrative  officers, 

not  enumerated 

above  as  teachers 

41 

ID 

17 

4 

46 

51 

Emeritus  officers 

13 

0 

I 

3 

14 

13 

Total 

871 

89 

212 

25 

962 

1,023 

1  Excluding  the  Horace  Mann  School 

2  Excluding  duplicates. 

3  Including  Five  Foreign  Correspondents  of  Teachers  College. 
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The  enrolment  of  students  as  compared  with  that  for  the 
year  1914-1915  was  as  follows: 


STUDENT   BODY 


Gain 

Loss 

Columbia  College 

1,256 

140 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry 

375 

106 

Law 

485 

32 

Medicine 

376 

2 

Political    Science,    Philosophy    and 

Pure  Science 

1,516 

558 

Architecture 

95 

17 

Journalism 

144 

I 

Unclassified  University  Students 

161 

161 

Summer  Session  (1915) 

5,961 

371 

Total  {excluding  763  duplicates) 

9,606 

707 

681 

Barnard  College 

694 

36 

Teachers  College: 

Education                                 I.i57 

207 

Practical  Arts                          1,065 

2,222 

8 

College  of  Pharmacy 

510 

15 

13.032 

937 

717 

Less  Double  Registration 

550 

Net  Total 

12,482 

220 

Extension  Teaching 

5.324 

1,071 

Special  Classes 

2,360 

20,166 

527 

12,482 

7.684 

1,818 

Grand  Net  Total  {excluding  dupli- 

cates   in    Extension     Teaching) 

receiving  instruction  at  the  Uni- 

versity 

19,094 

2,922 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED 

During    the    academic     year      1915-1916,     1737    degrees 
and  484  diplomas  were  conferred,  as  follows: 

Columbia  College:  College  of  Pharmacy: 

Bachelor  of  Arts loi  Pharmaceutical 

Bachelor  of  Science . .       75  Chemist 12 

1 76  Doctor  of  Pharmacy .          i 

Barnard  College:  13 

Bachelor  of  Arts 112  Faculties  of  Political 

Bachelor  of  Science . .        6  Science,  Philosophy 

1x8  AND  Pure  Science: 

Faculty  of  Law:  Master  of  Arts 407 

Bachelor  of  Laws. ...      134  Doctor  of  Philosophy       88 

134  Master  of  Laws 2 

Faculty  of  Medicine:  497 

Doctor  of  Medicine. .       73  Faculty  of  Teachers  College: 

73  Master  of  Arts 226 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science:  Bachelor  of  Science . .     337 

Engineer  of  Mines. . .        11  Bachelor's  Diploma. .     268 

Metallurgical  Engineer       5  Master's  Diploma ...      199 

Civil  Engineer 33  Doctor's  Diploma ...         5 

Electrical  Engineer .  .       17  1,035 

Mechanical  Engineer.       19  Total  degrees  and  di-        

Chemical  Engineer.. .        18  plomas  granted ... .            2,221 

Master  of  Science..  .  .       29  Number  oi  individuals 

132  receiving  them 1,811 

School  of  Architecture:  College  of  Pharmacy: 

Bachelor  of  Architec-  Graduate  in  Pharma- 

ture 7  cy 148 

Certificate    of    Profi-  148 

ciency  in  Architec-  Honorary  Degrees  .  .        6 

ture 12  6 

19 
School  of  Journalism: 

Bachelor  of  Literature      24       24 


November  6,  1916 


Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 

President 


COLUMBIA    COLLEGE 
REPORT   OF  THE   DEAN 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC    YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,    I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

The  problems  most  difficult  of  solution  which  face  Columbia 

College   are   those   incident   upon   its   continued   and    rapid 

growth  in  numbers.    That  of  continuing  to 

/  ^        .    A      .  •    J-    -J      1  Individual  Care 

care   tor  each   student   as   an   mdividual, 

which  has  been  referred  to  in  previous  reports,  has  led  to  the 
appointment  of  four  Assistants  to  the  Dean,  Messrs.  Siceloff, 
Nelson,  Pansier  and  Moon.  These  gentlemen  will  act  as 
expert  advisers  to  students  looking  forward  to  professional 
study  in  Engineering,  Medicine,  Business  and  Law.  Thanks 
to  the  further  provision  in  the  Budget  for  1916-1917  for  addi- 
tional instructors  it  will  also  be  possible  for  another  year  at 
least  to  keep  the  separate  classes  and  sections  from  growing 
in  size  beyond  the  limitations  of  effective  teaching. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  physical  accommoda- 
tions has,  for  the  first  time  since  the  opening  of  Hamilton 
Hall,  become  really  acute.  Next  year  we  shall  have  to  reclaim 
the  quarters  now  occupied  in  that  building  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  even  with  this  additional 
space  the  College  classes  can  only  just  be  squeezed  into  the 
class  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  Registrar  in  Hamilton  and 
elsewhere.  For  this  and  other  reasons  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
certain  classes,  or  rather  sections  of  classes,  will  soon  have  to 
be  advanced  to  the  hour  of  8-9  a.m. 

Another  difficulty,  less  obvious  but  not  less  real,  is  that  of 

private  office  accommodations,  preferably  in  Hamilton,  but 

certainly  somewhere,  for  the  increasing  staff. 

T>,  •     •  ^.  f  ^      r  1  J   •  ^  c  Class  Rooms 

1  his  is  a  question  of  twofold  importance  for  ,  ^«. 

the  College.     Much  of  our  most  important 

teaching  is  done,  not  in  the  class  room,  but  to  individual  boys 
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in  the  teacher's  study.  An  instructor,  furthermore,  who  does 
not  grow  with  his  chosen  subject  soon  loses  his  usefulness  to 
the  College.  Now,  unless  a  man  has  private  means,  he  must 
keep  his  books  and  do  his  scholarly  work  in  his  office,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  cannot  afford  to  rent  an  apartment  with 
an  additional  room  for  the  purpose.  We  have  long  since 
passed  the  stage  where  an  instructor  may  count  upon  a  room 
to  himself,  and  if  the  crowding  together  has  to  be  carried 
much  further  it  will  be  a  serious  matter.  At  present  the  pres- 
sure bears  very  unevenly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  Depart- 
ments have  increased  more  rapidly  than  others  in  staff.  I 
should  suggest  that  the  question  of  office  assignment  through- 
out the  University  might  well  be  made  a  special  study  by  the 
proper  authorities. 

In  1905  the  Faculty  prescribed  for  all  College  students  the 
completion  of  two  sequences  of  study,  and  provided  further 
that  the  choice  as  to  the  sequences  to  be 
A  Single  Degree  selected  should  be  conditioned  by  the  de- 

gree for  which  the  student  was  a  candidate  (i.e.,  A.B.  or  B.S.). 
At  that  time  probably  no  one  foresaw  that  this  limitation 
would  prove  a  decade  later  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  a  decision 
to  confer  a  single  degree  at  Columbia  as  evidence  of  the  com- 
pletion of  any  approved  course  of  collegiate  study.  Other 
factors  also  had  their  weight  in  the  decision  reached  by  the 
College  Faculty  on  February  21,  19 16,  but  the  underlying 
reason  was  the  demonstration  from  a  knowledge  of  specific 
cases  that  in  any  institution  where  the  individual  interests 
and  needs  of  students  are  recognized  as  entitled  to  considera- 
tion, limitations  of  choice  based  upon  the  fact  that  two  or 
more  collegiate  degrees  are  offered  becomes  inevitably  an 
artificial  restriction  upon  the  serious  student.  It  is  of  interest 
in  this  connection  to  note  that  the  most  recent  fundamental 
change  in  the  educational  regulations  of  the  French  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  provides  a  single  Baccalaureate  degree 
for  all  classes  of  students. 

For  purpose  of  record  the  report  of  the  Faculty  to  the 
University  Council  with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  a  single 
degree  is  submitted  herewith. 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 

At  the  Stated  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University 
Council,  April  ii,  1916,  the  following  report  and  recommendations  were 
concurred  in  by  the  Executive  Committee,  with  the  exception  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  Section  2  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Faculty 
of  Columbia  College,  as  here  contained,  should  be  amended  by  striking 
out  all  after  the  word  '  English. '  In  this  form  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Council  for  action: 

From  its  foundation  in  1754  until  1882,  Columbia  College  conferred 
but  one  degree,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Between  1882  and  1889,  the 
degrees  of  L.H.B.  and  B.S.  were  conferred  upon  a  few  students,  and  in 
1906  the  B.S.  was  again  awarded  and  has  since  then  been  conferred  upon 
those  students  of  the  College  who  have  not  completed  the  stated  require- 
ments in  either  Latin  or  Greek.  The  corresponding  special  requirements 
for  these  students  have  been  for  entrance.  Physics  and  Chemistry,  plus 
two  units  of  intermediate  or  advanced  subjects,  and  the  completion  of 
an  18  point  sequence  in  mathematics  or  a  laboratory  subject.  In  other 
words,  under  the  present  regulations  a  candidate  for  a  college  degree 
must  choose  between  offering  either  a  total  of  five  years  study  of  Latin 
(the  number  offering  Greek  without  Latin  has  been  negligible)  on  one 
hand;  or,  on  the  other,  at  least  two  years  work  in  science  for  entrance, 
plus  three  years  college  work  either  in  mathematics  or  in  some  single 
laboratory  science. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  in  19 14,  the 
major  intellectual  interest  of  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  students 
has  been  in  neither  of  these  fields,  the  statistics  of  the  students'  choice  of 
electives  for  the  year  1913-14  being  as  follows: 

Classics  ..... 

English  and  Modern  Languages 
History,  Economics,  and  Politics 
Laboratory  Sciences 
Mathematics  .... 

Philosophy  and  allied  subjects 
Miscellaneous         .... 

For  the  many  students  whose  chief  interest  is  in  English  or  a  modern 
language  or  in  the  Political  Science  group,  the  present  requirement,  that 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  time  in  school  and  college  should  be  devoted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  requirements  stated  above, 
has  been  an  onerous  one,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion, has  been  without  educational  justification.  It  has  doubtless  deterred 
many  desirable  students  from  entering  Columbia  College,  or  having  entered, 
from  remaining  to  graduate.  The  operation  of  the  regulation  results  in 
the  imposition  of  a  large  number  of  technical  entrance  conditions,  which 
have  greatly  added  to  the  burden  of  the  admissions  office.     Fully  fifty 
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per  cent,  of  the  conditions  now  standing  against  the  records  of  students 
are  in  Latin,  Chemistry  or  Physics. 

The  need  for  greater  elasticity  in  the  technical  machinery  of  the  College 
has  been  rendered  still  more  acute  by  the  fact  that,  for  the  future,  the 
School  of  Architecture,  the  School  of  Business  and — if  the  resolutions 
how  under  consideration  are  adopted— the  School  of  Journalism  also,  are 
to  be  based  normally  upon  two  years  work  in  college.  For  the  majority  of 
students  who  wish  to  secure  the  necessary  preliminary  training  in  Colum- 
bia College  before  taking  up  work  in  one  of  these  schools  and  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Columbia  policy  of  the  combined  course,  the  present 
requirements  impose  conditions  which  would  seem  to  the  Committee  to 
be  unnecessarily  burdensome  and  complicated. 

After  consideration  of  ways  and  means  to  remedy  these  difficulties,  the 
Committee  resolved  to  recommend  the  award  of  the  single  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  rather  than  the  retention  of  the  B.S.  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  third  collegiate  degree,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

In  the  first  place  a  return  to  a  single  collegiate  degree  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  historic  policy  of  Columbia  College.  Secondly,  the  multi- 
plication of  baccalaureate  degrees  has  reached  absurd  proportions,  no 
fewer  than  forty-three  such  degrees  being  now  conferred  by  chartered  in- 
stitutions in  the  United  States.  The  announced  policy  of  the  Trustees  is 
definitely  opposed  to  such  multiplication  within  Columbia  University. 
Thirdly,  the  degree  of  B.S.  does  not  stand  for  any  particular  type  of  train- 
ing at  Columbia;  it  is  conferred  by  Teachers  College  for  work  in  educa- 
tion and  the  various  branches  of  practical  arts;  it  may  be  conferred  upon 
students  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy;  and  it  has  just  been  authorized  for 
students  of  Medicine  and  Business,  without  reference  to  collegiate  resi- 
dence at  Columbia.  Even  if,  within  the  College,  the  B.S.  degree  could  be 
limited  to  students  whose  major  interest  is  in  Science  (which  is  not  the 
case  at  the  present)  it  has  lost  whatever  significance  it  may  have  possessed 
as  a  collegiate  degree  at  Columbia. 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  the  Committee,  on  December  20, 
presented  to  the  Faculty  a  recommendation  that  the  College  return  to  its 
original  policy  of  conferring  a  single  degree,  and  formulated  certain  recom- 
mendations designed  to  bring  this  about  with  the  fewest  possible  changes 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  present  high  standards  for  admis- 
sion and  graduation.  The  general  proposal  and  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions have  been  thoroughly  discussed  at  two  informal  meetings  of  the  entire 
College  staff  and  at  two  stated  meetings  of  the  Faculty.  At  the  second 
of  these  latter,  held  on  February  21,  the  subjoined  resolutions  were  adopted 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  [Ch.  Ill,  §23],  resolutions  adopted 
by  any  faculty  which  involve  a  change  in  the  educational  policy  of  the 
University  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of  admission  or  the  conditions 
of  graduation  shall  be  submitted  to  the  University  Council  before  being 
recommended  to  the  Trustees.     Since  the  new  regulations  regarding  the 
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Schools  of  Architecture,  Business  and  Medicine  will  go  into  effect  upon 
July  I,  1916,  it  seems  most  desirable  that  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
College  Faculty  should  be  made  effective,  if  approved,  at  the  same  time, 
in  order  that  the  College  may  be  in  a  position  to  carry  on  its  work  without 
embarrassment  next  fall.  For  this  reason  the  resolutions  are,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President,  referred  herewith  to  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Council  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  consideration  of  that  Com- 
mittee in  advance  of  the  April  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  it  is  hoped, 
may  be  recommended  by  the  Committee  to  the  Council  for  approval  at 
that  meeting. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  new  legislation  will  be  to  give 
greater  freedom  in  the  junior  and  senior  year  to  those  students 
whose  formal  training  will  end  with  College  graduation. 
In  city  universities  like  Columbia  such  students  are  not  in 
the  majority,  almost  two-thirds  of  our  graduates  continuing 
in  professional  or  other  advanced  study  here  or  elsewhere. 
Their  number  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  careful  study, 
however;  in  each  Freshman  class  there  are  probably  one 
hundred  such  men.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  has  been 
directed  by  the  Faculty  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  needs  and  opportunities  of  this  group  of  students. 

A  year  ago,  while  alumni  and  undergraduates  were  shouting 
exultantly  upon  the  announcement  that  Columbia  was  again 
to  have  intercollegiate  football,  the  Faculty 
was  preserving  a  discreet  silence.  The  older 
men  had  seen  the  remarkable  improvement  in  scholarship 
which  followed  the  abolition  of  the  game  ten  years  previously, 
and  men  who  since  that  time  had  come  to  us  from  other  col- 
leges, had  compared  the  situation  here  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  football-ridden  institutions  they  had  left.  While  the 
Faculty  recognized  the  intelligence  of  the  limitations  under 
which  the  game  was  to  be  resumed,  and  the  admirable  attitude 
toward  these  limitations  on  the  part  of  the  students,  they  felt 
that  the  burden  of  proof  lay  definitely  upon  the  game.  To-day, 
it  is,  I  think,  the  general  feeling  that  this  burden  has  been 
satisfactorily  borne.  So  far  as  the  players  are  concerned,  they 
were  taught  to  play  a  clean,  manly  game,  and  to  play  it 
skilfully.  Any  student  who  reported  regularly  had  the  benefit 
of  careful  instruction  regardless  of  his  chances  for  'making 
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the  team'.  The  light  schedule  and  the  absence  of  out-of- 
town  games  made  it  possible  for  collegiate  students  (and 
eligibility  was  limited  to  collegiate  students  of  sophomore  or 
higher  status),  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  academic  stand- 
ing, and  the  few  players  who  fell  from  grace  cannot  lay  the 
blame  for  their  delinquencies  upon  football.  An  important 
factor  was  the  success  of  the  experiment  (it  was  an  experi- 
ment here,  although  it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  else- 
where), of  placing  the  direct  responsibility  for  a  major  ath- 
letic sport  upon  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

With  rare  exceptions  our  athletic  students  are  free  from  the 
assumption  that  the  College  owes  something  to  the  successful 
performer  to  be  paid  in  greater  leniency  in  academic  require- 
ments than  is  shown  to  other  students,  or  even  by  a  becoming 
complaisance  toward  'cribbing'  of  various  kinds.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  that  the  student  body  as  a  whole  and  the 
athletes  in  particular  should  realize  that  to  represent  one's 
institution  before  the  public  is  to  enjoy  a  privilege  and  not  to 
confer  a  favor. 

The  effect  upon  the  student-body  at  large  was  on  the  whole 
a  good  one.  Most  of  the  students  recognized  the  sport  for 
what  it  is — an  excellent  game  to  play,  an  interesting  one  to 
watch,  a  fine  rallying  point  for  the  development  of  college 
loyalty  and  enthusiasm — but  not  a  form  of  religion.  Nothing 
happened  last  year  to  endanger  the  excellent  reputation  of 
Columbia  College  for  its  ability  to  get  under  way  promptly 
at  the  opening  of  the  term,  and  the  inability  to  do  this  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  evil  at  those  institutions  where  the 
attitude  toward  football  is  essentially  devotional. 

The  only  danger,  and  this  will  cease  to  be  a  danger  when 
clearly  recognized,  is  a  tendency  toward  conventionalization 
of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  students  as  to  the  relative  values 
of  the  different  elements  in  college  life.  With  the  return  of 
football  the  students  who  seem  inclined  to  appraise  these 
values  in  the  terms  of  college  life  as  it  has  developed  elsewhere 
have  apparently  increased  in  number,  certainly  their  voices 
are  more  often  heard.  If  Columbia  College  is  to  play  its  part, 
it  seems  to  me,  its  students  must  be  prepared  to  serve  it  with 
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their  eyes  open  to  recognize  the  wide  differences  between  the 
environmental  conditions,  social,  intellectual  and  physical,  here 
and  those  at  institutions  of  the  more  conventional  type.  They 
must  recognize  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  football  is  an 
incident  and  not  a  controlling  factor  in  the  situation. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  life  of  Columbia  College  is 
its  membership  in  Columbia  University.  Assuming,  and  I 
think  the  assumption  has  been  proved  to  be 
a  fair  one,  that  the  College  maintains  its 
individuality  in  the  midst  of  the  complex 
life  of  this  great  institution,  the  advantages  which  a  student 
of  real  ability  and  intellectual  interests  can  enjoy  are  ines- 
timable. In  former  reports,  I  have  tried  to  show  different 
aspects  of  the  inter-relationship  between  the  College  and  the 
University.  During  the  year  just  closed,  two  new  factors  have 
been  introduced  by  University  legislation.  After  1918  the 
College  will  furnish  two  years  of  preliminary  training  for  the 
professional  courses  in  Journalism  instead  of  one,  as  at  present, 
and  a  similar  minimum  of  college  preparation  has  been  pre- 
scribed for  entrance  to  the  newly  established  School  of  Busi- 
ness. This  will  bring  the  College  into  close  and,  it  is  hoped, 
mutually  helpful  relations  with  the  two  youngest  members  of 
the  University  family.  Recent  changes  in  the  regulations  at 
Teachers  College  have,  in  effect,  restored  to  our  seniors  the 
privilege  of  taking  a  professional  option  in  Education. 

It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time  to  show  in  some  detail  the 
importance  of  the  College  as  a  'feeder'  for  the  University 
Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Sciences. 

In  the  following  table  the  first  figure  represents  the  total 
number  of  the  higher  degrees  granted  to  men  and  the  second 
figure  the  number  of  those  who  are  graduates  of  Columbia 
College.  (The  A.M.  figures  for  1915-1916  do  not  include 
Teachers  College.) 


A.M. 
Ph.D. 


I 900-1901 


78    16 
24      3 


I 905- I 906 

125     12 

37       5 


1910-1911 


181     19 

72       7 


1911-1912 


228    30 
66       6 


1913-1914 


280     41 
51       4 


1915-1916 


216    26 
67     12 
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Since  the  first  award  of  a  Columbia  degree  with  honors, 
in  1911,  thirteen  of  fifty-five  honors  graduates  have  received 
higher  degrees,  and  nineteen  have  been  awarded  appoint- 
ments as  scholars  and  fellows.  One  of  our  recent  honors 
men  will  be  the  new  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford  University 
from  New  York  State. 

The  new  year  will  bring  striking  changes  in  the  make-up 
of  the  Faculty.     The  retirement  of  Professor  Cohn,  one  of 
our  oldest  and  best  loved  members,  has  neces- 
y  sitated  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  College 

work  in  Romance  Languages.  Professor  Loiseaux  leaves  us 
to  take  charge  of  the  undergraduate  work  at  Barnard  College, 
and  Professors  Jordan  and  Fontaine  are  also  withdrawing 
from  service  in  the  College.  To  fill  these  vacancies, 
Professor  A.  G.  H.  Spiers  has  been  called  to  Columbia  from 
Haverford,  Mr.  E.  J.  Fortier  has  been  promoted  to  an  Assistant 
Professorship,  and  two  new  instructors  have  been  called, 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Rockwood,  from  Harvard  University,  and 
Mr.  G.  T.  Wilkinson,  from  the  State  School  of  Mines  of 
Missouri.  The  tragic  death  of  Professor  E.  V.  D.  Robinson, 
after  only  a  few  weeks'  service,  created  a  vacancy  in  the 
Department  of  Economics  which  has  been  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  H.  A.  D.  Chandler,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Arizona.  Professor  Chandler  succeeds  Professor 
Seager  as  a  voting  member  of  the  Faculty,  and  it  is  appro- 
priate in  this  place  to  record  the  appreciation  of  his  colleagues 
for  Professor  Seager's  long  continued  interest  in  the  College, 
and  his  valued  services  both  as  a  teacher  and  counsellor.  To 
our  great  regret  Professor  Carl  Van  Doren  has  also  retired 
from  the  Faculty  in  order  to  take  up  the  head-mastership  of 
Brearley  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  P.  Keppel, 

Dean 
June  30, 1Q16 


SCHOOL    OF    LAW 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  Annual  Report  for  the  Law 

School  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  191 6. 

„    .  ^    ^.  The  registration  of  students  for  the  year  was 

Registration  r  1. 

as  follows: 


Candidates  for  Master  of  Laws 

8 

Third  year  class 

124 

Second  year  class 

175 

First  year  class 

163 

Non-matriculated  students 

64 

Total 

534 

Summer  Session 

84 

Less  duplication 

70 

Grand  Total  548 

During  the  academic  year  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
was  awarded  to  135  candidates  and  the  degree  of  Master  of 

Laws  was  awarded  to  one  candidate.   Of  the  non-         „ 

Degrees 
matriculated  students  thirty  were  holders  of  col- 
lege or  university  degrees  and  a  number  of  others  were  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  their  respective  states  who  under  our  rules  of 
admission  were  permitted  to  register  for  selected  courses  in 
law  without  reference  to  the  award  of  any  degree. 

The  burden  of  a  serious  loss  was  cast  upon  the  school  by 
the  retirement  during  the  year  of  Professors  Burdick,  Kirch- 
wey,  Redfield  and  Reynolds.  During  the  summer  of  1915 
Professor  Kirchwey  announced  his  retirement  in  order  to  take 
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up  more  actively  the  problems  of  prison  management  and 
prison  reform  in  which  he  had  become  increasingly  interested 
in  recent  years.  Professors  Burdick  and  Red- 
e  iremen  s  ^^^^  ^^^  reached  the  age  when,  under  the 
statutes  of  the  University,  they  were  privileged  to  retire  and 
availed  themselves  of  that  privilege.  Owing  to  the  steadily 
increasing  pressure  of  professional  engagements  Professor 
Reynolds  for  some  years  had  been  unable  to  carry  on  his  regu- 
lar work  in  the  Law  School.  The  University  was  therefore 
compelled  reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in  his  request  that  he  be 
relieved  from  his  academic  duties. 

Professor  Kirchwey  was  appointed  to  his  professorship  in 
1891  and  was  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  from  1901  to  1910. 
Professor  Burdick  was  called  from  the  Cornell  University 
Faculty  of  Law  in  1891  and  Professor  Redfield  from  the  same 
faculty  in  1901.  The  terms  of  service  of  these  professors  have 
thus  covered  the  entire  period  since  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Keener  in  1891.  All 
are  men  of  exceptional  gifts  and  attainments  and  during  the 
long  period  of  their  connection  with  the  University  they 
have  rendered  services  to  the  University  for  which  it  will 
long  remain  in  their  debt.  The  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
school  have  learned  of  their  retirement  with  genuine  regret — 
tempered  only  by  the  realization  that  it  comes  as  an  honor 
and  a  privilege  well  earned  by  long  years  of  devoted  service. 
In  anticipation  of  these  changes  which  were  to  be  expected 
in  the  natural  course  of  events  our  teaching  staff  had  pre- 
viously been  strengthened  by  the  addition  to  it 
Other  Changes  ^^  Pfofessor  Gifford  and  of  Mr.  Glenn  as  a 
in  btatt  .   ,    ,  T-N      •  1  11 

special  lecturer.  Durmg  the  year  also  the  ap- 
pointment of  Professor  Underhill  Moore  to  a  professorship  of 
law  was  announced.  Professor  Moore  graduated  from  Colum- 
bia College  in  1900  and  from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1902. 
He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin in  1908  and  was  called  to  the  Chicago  University  Law 
School  in  1914.  He  has  taught  in  our  Summer  Session  on 
several  occasions  with  marked  success.  He  has  thus  had  wide 
experience  as  a  law  teacher  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  won 
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a  deserved  reputation  as  a  sound  lawyer  and  capable  teacher. 
Mr.  Garard  Glenn,  who  as  a  special  lecturer  promptly  won 
the  confidence  and  inspired  the  enthusiasm  of  his  students, 
has  also  been  appointed  to  an  associate  professorship. 

Pursuing  what  I  believe  to  be  a  wise  and  far-seeing  policy 
Columbia  has  called  to  the  service  of  the  Law  School  sev- 
eral of  its  brilliant  young  graduates.  During  the  past  year 
Young  B.  Smith,  Georgia  A.B.,  Columbia  LL.B.,  was  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  professor  of  law,  devoting  his  full  time 
to  his  professorial  duties,  and  Vance  Hewitt,  Missouri  A.B. 
and  Columbia  LL.B.,  Arthur  H.  Kuhn,  Columbia  A.B.  and 
LL.B.,  and  Harold  Medina,  Princeton  A.B.  and  Columbia 
LL.B.,  were  appointed  special  lecturers.  Professor  Smith 
has  been  teaching  law  successfully  in  the  Atlanta  Law  School 
and  Messrs.  Hewitt,  Kuhn  and  Medina  have  during  the  past 
year  given  successfully  several  courses,  in  the  emergency  which 
arose  with  the  retirement  of  Professors  Kirchwey  and  Redfield. 

Such  extensive  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching 
staff  have  necessarily  resulted  in  changes  in  the  distribution 
of  the  courses  among  the  several  instructors. 

The  law  courses  in  the  School  of  Journalism  Digt-j-tbudon 
heretofore  given  by  Professor  Gifford  will  be  given  ^f  Courses 
by  Professor  Young  B.  Smith,  thus  enabling 
Professor  Gifford  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  courses  offered 
in  the  Law  School.  Professor  Burdick's  courses  in  Sales,  Ne- 
gotiable Paper  and  Partnership  will  be  given  by  Professor 
Underbill  Moore  who  will  also  give  the  course  in  Agency  here- 
tofore given  by  Professor  Gifford.  The  course  in  Torts  will 
be  given  by  Professor  Young  B.  Smith  who  will  also  give  the 
course  in  Carriers,  formerly  given  by  Professor  Reynolds. 
All  of  the  property  courses  will  be  given  by  Professor  Abbott 
who  has  for  a  number  of  years  given  a  part  of  this  work  with 
such  conspicuous  success.  The  course  in  Common  Law  Plead- 
ing will  be  given  by  Professor  Gifford  who  will  also  take  the 
course  in  Wills  formerly  given  by  Professor  Redfield.  The 
remaining  courses  in  Pleading  and  Practice  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  Hewitt  and  by  Mr.  Medina.  Mr.  Medina  will  give  a 
course  in  Code  Pleading  and  Practice  with  particular  refer- 
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ence  to  the  New  York  Code  in  which  attention  will  be  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  drafting  of  pleadings  and  practice  papers 
and  Mr.  Hewitt  will  offer  a  course  in  Equity  pleading  and 
practice  with  especial  reference  to  practice  in  the  Federal 
Courts.  The  course  in  Equity  I  and  Suretyship  will  be  given 
by  Professor  Glenn  who  will  continue  to  give  the  courses  in 
Insurance  and  Creditors'  Rights  as  heretofore.  The  course 
in  Conflict  of  Laws  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Kuhn. 

Such  an  extensive  redistribution  of  courses  has  required 
much  anxious  consultation  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  and  it 
has  been  made  only  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation 
and  with  the  single  aim  of  making  the  teaching  capacity  and 
special  knowledge  of  the  several  instructors  more  available  to 
our  students,  and  in  the  hope,  which  we  believe  will  be  realized, 
that  the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole  will  be  made  more 
scholarly  and  effective. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  referred  to  a  provision  of  the 

Rules  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  which  in  effect  discriminated 

against  the  candidate  for  admission  to 

„      ^ ,,  „    J     '  the  bar  who  had  pursued  the  "  combined 

Course     Graduates  ,,       r    i-i         i  r       •        i    • 

course  of  liberal  and  professional  in- 
struction, by  requiring  them  to  qualify  as  non-college  graduates 
in  applying  for  admission  to  the  bar  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  provision  of  the 
rules  has  been  so  amended  by  the  Court  as  to  place  the  grad- 
uate of  the  combined  course  of  liberal  and  professional  studies 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  college  graduates  so  that  the 
graduate  of  the  combined  college  and  law  school  course  as  it 
is  now  established  at  Columbia  and  other  Universities  may 
take  his  bar  examinations  and  be  admitted  to  the  bar  imme- 
diately on  the  completion  of  his  law  school  course. 

An  administrative  measure  of  some  importance  was  the 

adoption  during  the  past  year  by  the  University  Council  of 

resolutions  whereby  the  administration  and 

rr        T->  award  of  the  Master  of  Laws  degree  was  dele- 

ct Laws  Degree  r  t         • 

gated  wholly  to  the  Faculty  of  Law  instead  of 

remaining  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and 

Faculty  of  Political  Science  as  had  formerly  been  the  case. 
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This  change  it  is  believed  will  prove  to  be  one  more  of  form 
than  of  substance.  The  intimate  and  cordial  relation  exist- 
ing between  the  two  faculties  will  continue  to  make  effective 
the  influence  of  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science  in  all  matters 
touching  the  educational  policy  of  the  Law  School.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  convenience  and  efficiency  of  administration, 
however,  the  change  was  a  wise  one  and  there  is  a  strong 
reason,  based  on  student  sentiment,  why  the  administration 
of  a  degree  awarded  exclusively  for  the  more  advanced  stud- 
ies in  law  should  be  awarded  by  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  an  educational  institution  of  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  Columbia  may  profitably  direct  its  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  law  for  scientific      ^  -"^^c^d^^^ 

•^  .  bcientinc  rurposes 

purposes  with  reference  to  ultimate  law  im- 
provement rather  than  exclusively  for  professional  training. 
By  this  suggestion  I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  work 
of  the  better  class  of  professional  law  schools  is  not  scientific. 
It  is  distinctly  so  in  method,  and  in  its  aims.  But  so  long 
as  the  professional  law  course  is  limited  to  three  years  its 
aim  must  be  primarily  as  indeed  it  should  be  the  study  of 
our  law  as  an  existing  system  to  be  comprehended  through 
study  of  its  historical  development  and  the  processes  of 
orderly  classification  and  arrangement,  with  reference  to  its 
underlying  philosophy.  In  the  study  of  law  as  a  preparation 
for  practice,  therefore,  the  problem  of  law  improvement 
through  scientific  study  and  by  legislation  and  improved  law 
administration  can  of  necessity  receive  only  incidental  con- 
sideration. This  is  partly  due  to  the  limitations  of  time,  but 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  thorough  knowledge  of  any  system  as 
a  whole  must  precede  any  systematic  attempt  at  its  reform. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  our 
entire  legal  system  is  in  the  process  of  undergoing  reexamina- 
tion in  the  supposed  interest  of  reform,  not  always  scientific 
and  frequently  undertaken  by  those  who  have  no  very  thor- 
ough or  comprehensive  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  important  in 
the  public  interest  that  the  leadership  in  this  investigation 
should  be  entrusted  to  those  whose  conclusions  will  inspire 
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confidence  because  of  their  disinterestedness  and  because  they 
are  the  product  of  scientific  scholarship  rather  than  to  the 
pohtician  and  the  agitator. 

To  be  scientific  such  an  investigation  of  our  law  must  be 
based  on  an  adequate  understanding  of  economic  conditions 
and  must  be  carried  on  in  comparison  with  other  legal  systems 
and  this  is  the  great  task  of  legal  scholarship  in  this  and  the 
coming  generation,  namely,  the  study  of  our  law  both  his- 
torical and  analytical,  in  comparison  with  other  systems  for 
scientific  purposes.  This  is  preeminently  the  task  of  the 
University.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  wholly  by  practicing 
lawyers  whose  energies  are  absorbed  by  the  demands  of  clients, 
or  by  lawyers'  organizations  whose  efforts  are  not  likely  to 
be  continuous  or  systematic. 

Professor  John    Bassett   Moore,   with   characteristic   per- 
spicacity has  prepared  and  submitted  to  his  colleagues  dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  memorandum  in  which 
Research  Courses  in    ^^  ^         ^^^  desirability  of  establishing  re- 
Comparative  Law  °  .  . 

search  courses  in  comparative  law  at  Colum- 
bia. He  points  out  the  signs  of  growth  of  interest  in  the  study 
of  comparative  law  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years  as 
evidenced  by  the  creation  of  the  Comparative  Law  Bureau 
of  the  American  Bar  Association;  the  initiative  taken  by  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools  to  secure  the  trans- 
lation of  works  on  foreign  law  and  legal  philosophy,  the  devel- 
opment by  the  Library  of  Congress  of  a  Library  of  Com- 
parative Law,  and  the  establishment  by  Congress  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Important  as  these  agencies  are  for  the  development  of 
scientific  law  study  in  this  country  they  cannot  carry  on  the 
work  systematically  and  as  Professor  Moore  justly  observes 
"It  must  be  taken  up  by  some  institution  which  has  the 
sagacious  inclination  and  the  resources  to  employ  competent 
men  to  give  to  the  work  their  time  and  continuous  attention 
and  to  pursue  it  unremittingly  and  systematically." 

This  it  is  possible  for  the  University  to  do  if  it  is  believed 
that  the  result  to  be  attained  is  worth  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  effort.   The  result  which  may  be  reasonably 
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foreseen  is  a  broadening  and  deepening  of  legal  scholarship 
in  the  United  States  with  the  ultimate  improvement  of  our 
law,  both  in  its  content  and  its  administration.  And  as  is 
apparent  from  the  experience  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Re- 
search Fund  in  the  University  an  immediate  result  will  be 
that  governmental  and  public  organizations  devoted  to  law 
improvement  will  seek  and  profit  by  the  aid  afforded  by 
research  of  this  character. 

That  research  courses  in  law  would  be  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  students  is  not  to  be  expected,  nor  indeed  is  it  de- 
sirable, for  their  primary  aim  is  intensive  scholarship  applied 
to  the  problems  of  law  improvement  rather  than  professional 
training  although  an  incidental  benefit  to  be  expected  from 
them  is  the  influence  which  the  presence  of  such  courses  in 
the  university  may  be  expected  to  exercise  upon  the  work  of 
the  professional  law  school. 

Much  of  the  discussion  with  reference  to  University  courses 
in  comparative  law  and  jurisprudence  has  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  their  establishment  is  to  be  brought  about 
only  by  the  conversion  of  the  professional  law  school  into  a 
"  school  of  jurisprudence."  This  suggestion,  so  far  as  it  contem- 
plates any  tangible  change  in  the  program  of  work  carried  on 
by  the  professional  school,  is  based  upon  ignorance  of  the  real 
character  of  the  work  which  it  is  doing.  The  change  is  one 
which  is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  The  American  law 
school  of  the  better  class  is  doing  its  work  thoroughly  and 
well.  It  has  imposed  upon  it  a  difficult  task  with  a  limited 
time  in  which  to  perform  it,  but  it  is  not  ignoring  scientific 
methods  nor  is  it  neglecting  the  philosophy  of  law.  Its  devo- 
tion to  thoroughness  and  to  principle  rather  than  to  the  dry 
formalism  of  law  might  well  be  emulated  in  other  branches  of 
university  study  in  which  more  pretentious  claims  to  scholar- 
ship are  made. 

There  is  grave  danger  that  in  the  effort  to  transform  the 
professional  law  school  into  a  school  of  jurisprudence  we  shall 
lose  the  substance  of  the  one  in  grasping  at  the  shadow  of 
the  other.  Studies  in  comparative  law  and  jurisprudence 
should  be  begun  only  after  the  completion  of  the  third  year 
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of  the  professional  course  when  the  student  will  have  had  the 
advantage  of  three  years  of  thorough  study  of  the  nature 
and  application  of  fundamental  legal  concepts.  The  work  of 
the  student  should  then  consist  mainly  of  independent  inves- 
tigations in  its  special  fields  under  the  personal  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  the  instructor.  Presumably  he  will  be  of  the 
better  class  of  students,  generally  familiar  with  the  substance 
of  English  law  and  will  have  been  trained  in  the  scientific 
method  of  approach  to  the  more  usual  legal  problems. 
Research  courses  in  law  offered  to  such  students  by  instruc- 
tors who  have  capacity  to  inspire  intellectual  enthusiasm  will 
undoubtedly  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  students  of  the  right 
type  and  are  rich  in  the  promise  of  productive  scholarship. 

One  reason  why  the  fourth  year  of  law  offered  at  Columbia 
and  other  institutions  has  had  so  little  relative  success  has 
been  that  it  consists  very  largely  of  'left  over'  courses  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  the  student  has  not  taken  during  the 
three  years  professional  course  which  are  perhaps  not  essen- 
tial to  professional  practice  and  to  which  are  largely  lacking 
the  kind  of  intellectual  inspiration  which  will  come  from  re- 
search courses  offered  in  their  stead  having  a  definite  aim  of 
scientific  scholarship. 

In  the  establishment  of  research  courses  it  is  important  that 
they  be  organized  under  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Law 
or  in  close  affiliation  with  the  work  of  the  Law  School  so  that 
those  giving  them  may  receive  the  active  aid  and  cooperation 
of  those  members  of  the  faculty  giving  professional  law  courses 
and  they  may  in  turn  feel  steadily  the  influence  of  the  group 
of  men  who  are  working  primarily  on  the  problems  of  law  im- 
provement. The  School  of  Law  as  a  professional  school  and  a 
school  or  department  of  comparative  law  and  jurisprudence 
ought  to  react  on  each  other  advantageously  and  they  will  so 
react  if  the  importance  of  the  proper  relation  between  the 
two  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

As  Professor  Moore  points  out  in  the  memorandum  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made,  the  development  of 
such  a  plan  of  study  as  is  here  indicated  should  ultimately 
embrace  additional  work  in  Roman  Law  and  in  the  Conflict 
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of  Laws  and  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe  and  of  South  America.  It  should  also  include 
courses  in  English  legal  history  and  legal  phil- 
osophy and  in  the  comparative  study  of 
American  and  foreign  legislation.  They  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  journal  of  comparative 
law  in  which  would  appear  from  time  to  time  the  results  of 
investigation  in  these  fields  carried  on  both  at  Columbia  and 
elsewhere. 

The  complete  fulfillment  of  so  ambitious  a  program  would 
require  a  substantial  increase  in  the  professorial  staff  and 
large  additions  to  the  library  appropriation  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  suitable  collection  of  books  on  foreign  law.  Colum- 
bia now  offers  courses  in  Roman  Law,  Conflict  of  Laws,  Civil 
Law,  and  the  History  of  European  Law.  The  work  in  these 
courses  has  been  carried  on  largely  by  Professor  Munroe 
Smith  who  for  many  years  has  advocated  the  development  of 
research  in  law  along  the  lines  here  indicated,  and  who  insists 
that  for  work  in  this  broad  field  additional  instruction  is 
necessary.  I  take  this  occasion  again  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  admirable  memorandum  on  this  subject  and  the 
award  of  the  J.  D.  degree  which  he  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  trustees  of  the  university  some  years  ago.  To  expand 
these  courses  adequately  and  to  establish  courses  in  English 
legal  history  and  legal  philosophy  would  require  for  the  pres- 
ent the  appointment  of  at  least  two  additional  instructors. 
The  Columbia  Law  Review  with  its  efficient  organization  and 
established  circulation  would  afford  temporarily  if  not  per- 
manently a  medium  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the 
studies  in  comparative  law  and  jurisprudence. 

Of  great  assistance  also  in  developing  such  a  plan  of  study 
would  be  the  judicious  use  of  fellowships  sufficient  in  number 
and  amount  to  ensure  the  presence  in  the  University,  each 
year,  of  a  number  of  graduate  students  of  capacity,  capable 
of  carrying  on  research  in  law. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  Columbia  has,  ready  at  its 
hand,  an  efficient  agency  for  the  study  of  problems  of  legis- 
lation in  the  organization  of  the  Legislative  Drafting  Research 
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Fund.  Since  its  establishment  five  years  ago  It  has  carried 
on  important  investigations  in  the  field  of  legislation,  dealing 

with  workmen's  compensation  laws  and 
egis  a  ive  ing     Q^}^gj.     labor     legislation,     the     shipping 

Research  Fund  ...  ,     •    •  • 

laws,    crimmal   procedure,  admmistrative 

organization,  constitutional  law  and  the  methods  of  law  en- 
forcement. In  the  consideration  of  these  subjects  it  was  found 
necessary  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  foreign  laws  and  ex- 
perience before  formulating  legislation  dealing  with  them. 
Nor  should  the  fact  be  lost  sight  of  that  since  its  organization 
fifteen  years  ago  the  Columbia  Law  Review  has  carried  on 
through  its  board  of  editors  under  the  guidance  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  research  work  of  a  high  order,  the  importance  and 
merits  of  which  have  received  recognition  both  in  the  legal 
profession  and  in  the  University.  The  experience  and  prac- 
tical assistance  of  these  organizations  is  available  and  will  be 
found  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  research 
courses  in  comparative  law  at  Columbia.  It  is  thus  possible 
to  take  the  first  step  toward  the  realization  of  such  a  plan  as 
is  here  suggested  without  assuming  an  undue  burden  either 
of  expense  or  organization. 

The  opportunity  which  now  presents  itself  is,  I  believe, 

exceptional    in    educational    history.     The    confusion    and 

uncertainty    of    our    laws    are   being   steadily 

„  ,   ,     , .  increased    by   the  multiplication  of  precedents 

Scholarships  .     ^  .  , 

and    the    enormous    mcrease   m    the    mass  of 

ill-considered  and  unscientifically  drafted  legislation.  Relief 
must  come,  if  it  comes  at  all,  through  the  efforts  of 
scientific  scholarship  such  as  is  most  successfully  fostered  in 
the  university.  It  may  thus  make  that  contribution  to  pro- 
gress which  should  be  the  aim,  and  is  always  the  justification 
of  scholarship. 

As  Professor  Moore  concludes  in  his  memorandum  "The 
danger  ordinarily  inherent  in  such  an  undertaking  would  be  the 
possible  development  of  a  tendency  to  subordinate  the  prac- 
tical concerns  of  life,  with  which  legislation  must  necessarily 
deal,  to  the  pursuit  of  theories  more  or  less  fanciful.  In  the 
present  plan,  double  assurance  against  the  development  of 
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such  a  tendency  is  found  in  the  connection  of  the  courses 
(i)  with  the  law  school  and  its  professional  training, 
and  (2)  with  the  legislative  drafting  work,  which,  being 
directly  concerned  with  the  reform  and  improvement  of  law 
through  legislation,  must  be  carried  on  in  concert  with  men 
of  affairs." 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  next  few  years  will  see 
definite  progress  in  this  country  toward  the  development  of 
research  in  law  of  the  character  here  indicated.  It  is  for  the 
university  now  to  determine  whether  that  development  will 
take  place  under  its  auspices  or  through  the  medium  of  inde- 
pendent and  less  efficient  agencies. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  educational  work  of  the  school 
during  the  past  year  was  the  voluntary  attendance  by  a 
considerable  number  of  our  students  on  sem- 
inars on  the  use  of  law  books,  conducted  by       tt      n       r^    . 

.         T    •    •  •  ^^^  °^  ^^^  Books 

the  Law  Librarian.    It  is  interesting  to  note 

also,  as  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Law  Librarian,  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  the  Law 
Library  by  our  students. 

The  practice  adopted  several  years  ago  of  appointing  stu- 
dent moot  court  advisers  to  assist  in  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  moot  courts  has  continued  with 
most  gratifying  results.  Many  of  the  moot 
courts  have  become  permanent  organizations  and  have  proved 
to  be  the  most  interesting  of  the  extra  class  room  activities 
of  the  law  students.  During  the  past  year  more  than  half  of 
our  students  were  members  of  these  organizations  and  several 
times  during  the  winter  participated  in  arguments  or  trials 
which  were  often  conducted  with  surprising  skill  and  knowl- 
edge of  court  procedure  considering  the  experience  of  the 
participants. 

Following  a  custom  established  by  graduating  classes  in 
recent  years  of  presenting  to  the  University  some  token  of 

affection  and  respect,  the  class  of  1916  pre- 

,     I  ,      ,  1       T  T    •  -J.  i.     -^  •        '^     c        Class  of  1916  Gift 

sented  to  the  University  a  portrait  in  oil  of 

Professor  Burdick,  which  has  been  suitably  placed  in  the  law 

library  reading  room. 
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Their  gift  is  doubly  appropriate  because  it  not  only  consti- 
tutes a  permanent  testimonial  to  those  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  have  endeared  Professor  Burdick  to  a  generation 
of  law  students  but  it  is  evidence  that  those  qualities  make 
their  appeal  to  and  find  their  reflex  in  our  student  body.  It 
is  in  fact  an  assurance  that  our  graduates  as  a  whole  are  not 
carrying  with  them  into  their  professional  life  false  standards 
or  unworthy  aspirations. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harlan  F.  Stone, 

Dean 

June  30,  igi6 


COLLEGE    OF    PHYSICIANS 
AND    SURGEONS 

REPORT  OF  THE   DEAN 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,    I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  beg  leave  to  report  the  activities  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

The  plans  of  Columbia  University  to  improve  medical  edu- 
cation have  undergone  a  considerable  development  during  the 
past  year.  An  increase  in  the  pre-medical 
requirement  for  admission  to  the  College  ,  ^^""'^™^"  ^ 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has  been  deter- 
mined upon,  to  take  effect  after  September,  19 18.  Columbia 
is  committed  to  the  six-year  combined  course,  and  believes 
that  the  fulfillment  of  such  an  educational  demand  represents 
the  maximum  which  should  be  asked  of  the  student  of  medi- 
cine. The  new  rules  do  not  require  any  more  time  of  the 
student,  but  secure  a  greater  amount  of  work  during  the  two 
undergraduate  years  than  is  now  necessary.  This  new  pre- 
liminary requirement  will  demand  of  each  entering  student  an 
amount  of  work  equivalent  to  72  points,  as  rated  by  Columbia 
College.  This  will  place  each  student  on  the  basis  of  work 
now  demanded  of  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  the 
combined  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  de- 
grees, based  upon  the  combined  course  of  six  years'  collegiate 
training. 

Columbia  will  therefore  grant  to  every  student,  at  the  end 
of  his  second  year  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  medicine,  quite  irrespective  of  whether 
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his  pre-medical  credits  were  secured  in  Columbia  College  or 
in  any  other  approved  school  of  arts  and  sciences.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  increased  amount  of  work,  the  prescribed  content 
of  these  pre-medical  years  will  include  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  chemistry  required.  Two  years'  work,  instead  of  one, 
will  be  demanded  in  this  most  important  basal  science,  of  all 
students  entering  the  Columbia  School  of  Medicine. 

A  second  important  development  has  been  planned  to  take 
effect  as  soon  as  facilities  can  be  developed.    The  addition 

to  the  medical  curriculum  of  a  fifth  year  has 

Addition  of         ,  j        j  •  •         r  j.'  a  i 

„.. ,  ,.  been  under  discussion  tor  some  time,    beveral 

Fifth  Year  ,  .  . 

state  laws  have  been  passed  requiring  an  in- 
terne year  in  a  hospital  of  all  candidates  for  licensure.  Col- 
umbia believes  that  such  a  year,  under  proper  college  disci- 
pline, is  needed  to  round  out  the  undergraduate  training. 
This  can  be  done  by  developing  the  system  of  clinical  clerks 
of  the  present  fourth  year  curriculum  into  a  full  year's  course; 
and  by  easing  up  on  the  pressure  of  the  present  third  year 
curriculum.  There  will  result  both  a  needed  redistribution  of 
the  clinical  subjects  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  new  legal  re- 
quirement of  a  hospital  interne  year  of  all  graduates.  Colum- 
bia must  be  ready  to  control  at  least  five  beds  in  surgery  and 
medicine  for  each  fifth  year  student  before  such  an  innova- 
tion can  be  begun.  It  is  hoped  that  the  class  entering  in 
September,  1919,  will  be  upon  the  basis  of  a  five  year  course, 
and  that  Columbia  will  at  that  time  have  a  prospect  of  con- 
trolling a  sufBcient  number  of  beds  in  the  Presbyterian  and 
Bellevue  Hospitals,  and  possibly  in  other  allied  clinical  in- 
stitutes, to  care  for  its  fifth  year  students  in  the  year  1923. 

Columbia  has  decided  also  to  admit  women  to  the  College 

of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  as  soon  as  facilities  for  their 

comfort    and    education    can    be    secured.     The 

mission       College    buildings    do    not    permit    of    such    an 
of  Women         .  '^    .         ...  ,.  .  .^   ^. 

innovation  m  their  present  condition,  11  lor  no 

other  reason  than  the  lack  of  room  to  care  for  the  increased 

number  of  students  which  this  innovation  would  introduce. 

The  College  has  about  reached  the  limit  of  handling  in  an 

efficient  manner  the  educational  unit  for  which  its  present 
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equipment  can  suffice.  It  looks  forward  to  developing  in  a 
new  site  and  a  new  plant  the  opportunity  to  admit  and  teach 
a  second  educational  unit,  and  the  admission  of  women 
students,  however  desirable,  must  wait  until  that  has  been 
accomplished.  The  School  of  Medicine  cannot  approve  of 
any  mechanical  curtailment  of  the  number  of  students  in  a 
metropolitan  medical  center  like  New  York,  and  therefore 
has  planned  a  development  to  care  for  larger  classes  than  it 
is  possible  to  handle  in  its  present  plant.  When  this  is  done 
the  admission  of  women  students  on  a  par  with  men  will 
follow  as  a  natural  sequence.  The  principle  is  established  and 
approved.  It  only  remains  to  determine  the  proper  time  to 
apply  it. 

The  proposed  development  of  a  School  of  Hygiene  and  Sani- 
tary Science  has  been  delayed  by  the  lack  of  funds  to  support 
such  a  school.    There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
courses  of  training  in  sanitary  science  to  fit  men  „    . 

for  the  duties  of  inspectors,  of  health  officers  and 
similar  positions  in  the  service  of  state  and  municipal  boards 
of  health. 

Another  plan  to  develop  Columbia's  activity  in  medical 
sciences  has  been  formulated,  and  a  school  of  Dentistry  will 
be  added  to  the  University,  in  intimate  relation 
with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  ^     . 

The  Columbia  course  in  dentistry  will  be  a  four 
year  course,  of  which  the  first  two  will  contain  the  same  work 
in  Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Bacteriology,  Pharma- 
cology, Pathology,  Medicine  and  Surgery  as  may  be  given  to 
the  students  of  medicine.  The  requirements  for  admission 
will  be  identical  in  dentistry  with  those  in  medicine,  and  the 
students  in  both  groups  will  be  taught  together  in  class  room 
and  laboratory.  The  dental  students  will  begin,  in  these  early 
years,  to  specialize  in  acquiring  the  technical  skill  required  in 
their  work,  and  will  devote  the  last  two  years  of  their  course 
exclusively  to  training  in  the  branches  of  mechanical,  medical 
and  surgical  dentistry.  The  beginning  of  such  a  school  on  a 
university  basis  must  of  necessity  be  small,  and  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  opened  not  later  than  the  fall  of  1917. 
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The  development  of  the  plan  for  rebuilding  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  connection  with  a  new  Presby- 
terian  Hospital   has   been  delayed  for  lack  of 

„  funds   to   enable   Columbia   to   meet  its  share 

Center 

of   the  cost.     The   organization   which   should 

be  contemplated  for  the  building  of  this  medical  center  may 
be  described  as  follows:  The  new  school  of  medicine  will 
include  all  the  laboratory  departments  which  it  now  has, 
built  to  accommodate  a  second  educational  unit,  the  accession 
of  which  the  recent  experience  of  the  school  would  lead  one 
to  expect  as  a  normal  growth  of  the  near  future.  Facilities 
for  a  School  of  Hygiene  and  a  School  of  Dentistry  would  be 
added.  This  group  of  buildings  would  differ  in  no  fundamental 
particular  from  the  present  one,  except  as  to  size  and  increased 
room  for  all  departments.  The  development  of  the  Clinical 
Departments  will  show  the  greatest  advances  over  any  which 
the  school  now  possesses.  The  organization  of  a  clinical  medi- 
cal center  for  teaching  must  be  planned  upon  entirely  new 
ideas  and  on  a  larger  scope  than  has  ever  been  attempted 
before,  at  least  in  New  York.  The  old  idea  is  still  accepted, 
that  a  general  hospital  for  medical,  surgical  and  obstetrical 
cases  and  for  sick  children  with  a  dispensary  service  caring 
for  the  specialties  of  medicine,  and  for  lesser  surgical  and  medi- 
cal ailments,  forms  a  complete  teaching  unit  for  a  university 
school  of  medicine.  This  idea  must  be  modified  to  meet 
modern  demands  upon  the  hospital,  both  as  an  instrument 
for  teaching  in  the  medical  school  and  as  an  institution  for 
service  to  the  sick  and  injured  members  of  every  class  of  the 
community. 

The  teaching  must  be  improved  by  giving  to  every  specialty 
of  medicine  not  only  its  department  in  the  dispensary  for 
ambulatory  patients,  but  also  its  wards  for  the  severely  ill, 
and  its  laboratory  equipment  for  diagnosis  and  research.  The 
modern  hospital  furnishes  in  greater  or  less  completeness  a 
machine  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  disease.  But  the 
modern  hospital,  and  even  the  newest  and  the  best  equipped 
are  no  exception,  has  limited  its  usefulness  to  two  fields  of 
work;    it  cares  for  the  very  poor  in  its  out-patient  and  its 
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ward  services,  either  at  a  nominal  cost  to  the  patient,  or 
entirely  free.  And,  secondly,  it  cares  for  the  rich  in  the  pri- 
vate patient  pavilion  of  the  institution,  where  no  expense  is 
spared  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis  and  to  effect  a  cure;  and  full 
fees  are  collected  for  the  service  rendered.  The  modern  hospi- 
tal either  neglects  the  large  class  of  self-respecting  citizens 
who  are  self-supporting  on  a  moderate  income  or  it  compels 
them  to  submit  to  charity  service  or  to,  for  them,  extravagant 
charges.  These  deserving  persons  cannot  avail  themselves, 
when  ill,  of  the  advantages  for  scientific  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment which  can  be  secured  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
laboratory  and  clinical  workers  of  a  large  modern  hospital,  on 
any  rational  basis  of  paying  for  the  service  rendered. 

The  social  service  of  modern  hospital  work  should  include 
every  rank  of  society,   which    must    be    classified    for    the 
purpose  entirely  on  a  financial  basis;   and  the 
proper  development  of  a  hospital  center  must  lagnostic 

furnish  for  everyone  who  seeks  it,  not  only  the 
opportunity  for  scientific  diagnosis  and  treatment,  but  also 
must  furnish  it  at  a  cost  which  shall  be  within  that  patient's 
means.  This  necessity  is  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  department  in  certain  hospitals  which  is  known  as  a 
'Pay  Clinic'.  This  new  departure  will  be  organized  as  an 
out-patient  clinic,  and  will  charge  its  patients  a  moderate 
fee  and  its  physicians  will  receive  a  fair  salary.  Presumably 
it  will  deal  both  with  diagnosis  and  with  treatment,  and  will 
therefore  supplant  the  private  physician  with  a  system  of 
institutional  practice  on  a  basis  of  paid  service.  Such  a  pay 
clinic  is  sure  to  excite  opposition  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession,  and  not  without  reason.  Nevertheless,  some  form 
of  service  on  these  lines  is  needed  and  is  surely  to  be  added 
to  any  properly  organized  medical  center  today.  The  error 
to  be  avoided  is  the  exclusion  of  the  family  practitioner  from 
the  treatment  of  the  case  when  he  is  capable  and  ready  to 
give  the  necessary  service.  The  omission  in  the  modern  sys- 
tem to  be  corrected  is  supplying  to  the  patient  and  to  the 
physician  the  scientific  study  in  laboratory  work,  x-ray  inves- 
tigation and  scientific  clinical  lines  of  diagnosis  which  the 
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family  physician  cannot  be  trained  to  do  and  which  the 
patient  cannot  secure  from  private  physicians  except  at  an 
expense  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  his  income.  Such  a 
plant  should  be  known,  not  as  a  'Pay  Clinic',  but  as  a  'Diag- 
nostic Clinic',  and  should  form  the  executive  and  distributive 
center  of  the  several  parts  of  the  Clinical  Medical  group.  Its 
medical  function  to  the  community  should  be  to  receive  all 
sick  and  injured  applicants  for  relief;  to  make  as  complete  a 
diagnosis  as  possible,  and  then  to  refer  that  patient  back  to 
his  family  doctor  for  treatment,  or  if  the  patient  needs  hos- 
pital care,  to  advise  such  special  treatment  in  that  one  of  the 
allied  institutions  of  the  medical  center  as  is  indicated  by  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  relation  of  this  diagnostic  clinic  to 
the  professional  staffs  of  the  allied  institutions  should  be,  that 
every  member  of  those  staffs  must  be  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  diagnostic  clinic,  and  that  there  be  no 
other  clinical  workers  in  this  clinic.  The  financial  relations 
of  this  diagnostic  clinic  should  be,  that  every  clinical  worker 
be  paid  for  his  work,  and  every  patient  be  charged  a  proper 
fee,  commensurate  with  a  modest  income  and  with  the  work 
done  to  reach  a  diagnosis  in  his  case. 

To  apply  this  principle  of  a  central  clinic  and  interdepen- 
dent hospitals  to  the  building  of  a  medical  center  for  Columbia 
and  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  it  is  necessary 

T    ^.,  ,.  to  develop  the  relationship  of  each  component 

Institutions  ^  ,.  •  .       .  ^^i 

part    to    that    centrahzmg   organization.     Ihe 

Presbyterian  Hospital  would  continue  to  furnish  all  the  ward 
bed  service  and  the  accessory  laboratory  and  scientific  plants 
for  the  medical  and  surgical  departments.  It  would  continue, 
as  now,  to  do  the  same  for  the  department  of  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, and  it  might  add  the  ward  and  laboratory  plants  for 
any  or  for  all  the  specialties  of  clinical  medicine.  Such  a  devel- 
opment would  be  a  distinct  innovation,  and,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible, that  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  would  prefer  that  sep- 
arate hospital  organizations  should  be  created  to  develop 
these  medical  specialties  which  are  an  absolute  necessity  of 
medical  education.  The  Presbyterian  Hospital  would  dele- 
gate all  its  department  of  admission  and  of  allied  function  to 
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the  diagnostic  clinic,  and  would  cease  to  operate  an  out- 
patient service,  but  would  refer  all  patients  needing  such 
dispensary  care  to  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  through  the  distrib- 
uting power  of  the  diagnostic  clinic.  As  already  suggested, 
one  or  more  new  hospitals  for  specialties  in  medicine  would 
furnish  ward  and  laboratory  services  to  the  departments  of 
Neurology,  Ophthalmology,  Dermatology  and  similar  sub- 
jects. These  hospitals  also  would  admit  and  discharge  pa- 
tients only  through  the  intermediary  of  the  diagnostic  clinic. 
A  rebuilt  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  would  hold  the  same 
intimate  relationship  to  the  diagnostic  clinic  as  regards  cases 
of  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  A  large  hospital  for  the  treat- 
ment of  private  patients  would  also  be  built,  to  treat  patients 
who  could  pay  a  professional  fee.  This  hospital  also  would 
receive  its  patients  through  the  central  executive  diagnostic 
clinic,  and  would  furnish  single  rooms  at  moderate  and  at 
high  prices,  and  also  small  wards  of  two  to  four  beds,  at  a 
comparatively  low  rate.  The  rebuilt  Vanderbilt  Clinic  would 
constitute  a  dispensary  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  both 
those  discharged  from  the  wards  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital 
and  those  from  the  Sloane  and  the  hospitals  for  specialties, 
as  well  as  those  applying  for  outdoor  relief.  All  these  patients 
would  pass  through  the  Diagnostic  Clinic,  both  for  ad- 
mission and  for  discharge.  The  Diagnostic  Clinic  would 
require  for  its  complete  organization  a  hospital  containing 
observation  wards  and  single  rooms  where  patients  might  be 
kept  for  the  short  periods  necessary  to  reach  a  diagnostic 
conclusion. 

The  clinical  medical  center  for  Columbia  would  consist  of 
a  central  distributing  diagnostic  clinic  and  six  allied  hospital 
units:  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic,  the 
Sloane  Hospital  for  Women,  a  hospital  for  medical  specialties, 
a  hospital  for  observation  wards  and  a  hospital  for  private 
patients. 

Any  organization  for  medical  education  in  New  York 
would  be  remiss  indeed  in  appreciation  of  an  opportunity  if  it 
did  not  consider  the  use  of  the  many  hospitals  of  the  city 
as  centers   for  clinical   instruction.     It  has  been  one  of  the 
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greatest  developments  of  the  past  ten  years  that  so  many  of 

these  hospitals  have  opened  their  wards,  under  the  leadership 

of  Columbia,  to  the  admission  of  fourth 

mica  ns  1  u  es  ^^^^  medical  students  as  clinical  clerks. 
This  plan  has  proved  a  great  success,  but  in  view  of 
the  proposed  addition  of  a  fifth  hospital  year  to  the  college 
curriculum  the  future  demands  an  increased  use  and  a  more 
intimate  relationship  to  certain  ones  of  these  hospital  clinical 
units.  This  new  curriculum  will  require  of  each  student  a 
twelve  month  service  as  a  hospital  interne,  and  the  present 
system  of  clinical  clerks  must  be  expanded  to  lengthen  the 
term  of  service  and  to  increase  the  responsibilities  of  the 
clerks,  so  that  they  become  the  junior  internes  of  the  hospital 
service.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  must  possess 
the  educational  control  of  several  hospital  units,  organized 
as  complete  clinical  institutes,  in  order  to  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  ward  beds  in  medicine  and  surgery  to  instruct  in 
an  efficient  manner  its  graduating  class. 

Such  a  clinical  institute  is  being  organized  by  the  College 
at  the  present  time  in  the  first  division  of  Bellevue  Hospital. 
The  trustees  of  that  hospital  have  definitely  determined  to 
hand  over  to  the  three  larger  medical  schools  of  the  city  the 
medical  and  educational  control  of  at  least  three-fourths  of 
Bellevue.  The  college,  therefore,  will  possess  in  its  division 
of  this  hospital  a  clinical  institute  which  will  contain  a  medi- 
cal and  a  surgical  service  of  approximately  ninety  beds  each; 
a  service  of  one  hundred  beds  for  the  medical  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  children;  a  service  of  ninety  beds  for  tubercu- 
losis, and  a  service  of  thirty-six  beds  for  diseases  of  the  throat, 
nose  and  ear.  A  similar  addition  to  the  teaching  facilities 
in  Bellevue  has  been  made  also  to  the  medical  schools 
of  the  New  York  University  and  of  Cornell;  and  this  ac- 
complished fact  should  point  the  way  for  other  hospitals 
of  the  city  to  organize  as  clinical  institutes  and  ally  them- 
selves to  some  one  of  the  university  schools  of  medicine  in 
New  York. 

Professor  Gorham  Bacon  has  resigned  as  Professor  of  Otol- 
ogy after  twelve  years'  service,  during  which  the  instruction 
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has  been  brought  to  a  high  plane  of  efficiency  in  spite  of  the 

handicap  that  his  ward  service  was  situated  more  than  two 

miles    distant    from    his   dispensary  service  in 

the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.     The  loss  of    Professor  „    ^^^\ 

rersonnel 

Bacon's   mfiuence    over    the    advanced    classes 
for  developing  a  specialty  on  broad  lines  of  philosophic  medi- 
cine will  be  felt  by  the  school. 

It  is  necessary  to  record  with  regret  also  that  Professor 
J.  Raynor  Hayden  has  resigned  at  the  end  of  the  year  from 
the  Chair  of  Urology.  This  specialty  is  also  hampered  in 
its  work  because  of  the  limitation  of  the  work  of  the 
department  to  an  out-door  service  in  the  Vanderbilt 
Clinic.  Professor  Hayden  has  held  this  chair,  for  twelve 
years  and  has  proved  a  most  popular  and  thorough  teacher. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  fill  this  vacancy  up  to  the 
present  time. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  the  teaching  staff  have  been 

absent   on    leave    for   service   in   the  medical   corps  of   the 

European    armies.     The    base   hospitals  at 

T      -11  J      J.    c  1-  u  J   •  Military  Service 

Jouilly  and  at  bens  have  been  manned  m  .    t- 

.  in  Europe 

part   by   officers    from    this    College.     One 

instructor,  Dr.  Fraser,  resigned  to  answer  the  call  of  his  native 
land  for  service  in  the  English  army. 

The  details  of  the  publications  in  scientific  journals  of  the 
work  accomplished  in  medical  research  are  recorded  under 
the  several  departments  below.     It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  record  here  the  appearance  from  the  press       „  , ,.    ^. 

^^  ^      .  rublications 

dunng  the  year  of  three  more  notable  publi- 
cations. Professor  E.  B.  Cragin  has  written  a  text  book  on 
obstetrics  which  embodies  the  teaching  of  this  specialty  as 
it  has  been  developed  in  the  Sloane  Hospital  for  Women. 
Professor  J.  R.  Hayden  has  published  a  text  book  which  rep- 
resents his  personal  views  on  his  specialty  and  which  will 
prove  a  help  to  future  students  of  medicine.  A  new  text  book 
of  pathology  has  just  been  finished  by  Professor  W.  G. 
MacCuIlum  which  is  the  result  of  his  seven  years  of  service  in 
this  College  and  is  sure  to  prove  an  important  addition  to  the 
list  of  classical  text  books  in  medical  sciences. 
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The  College  appreciates  fully  the  fact  that  graduate  in- 
struction should  be  given  in  the  same  institution,  parallel  with 
undergraduate  work,  but  it  is  believed  that 

ra  ua  e  ^^^   urgent   questions   now   being   solved   in 

Instruction  °  '^  °  r-nTT-v 

regard  to  the  course  for  the  degree  of  M.D. 

must  be  decided  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  develop  gradu- 
ate work  of  a  high  grade.  The  plant  for  this  development 
exists  in  the  College  laboratories  and  the  extra-mural  hospi- 
tals which  are  now  allied  to  Columbia  more  or  less  closely. 

A  report  is  added  on  the  noteworthy  details  of  work  in  the 

several  departments  which  have  been  accomplished  during 

the  past  year. 

egis  ra  ion  ^j^^  registration  at  the   College  during  the 

year  was  554  students  who  may  be  divided  into  the  following 

groups : 

Fourth  Year  Class           ......  72 

Third  Year  Class   .......  97 

Second  Year  Class           ......  120 

First  Year  Class     .          .          .          .          .          .          .  142 

Special  Students  (not  candidates  for  a  degree)  .          .  26 
Students  of  the  Graduate  School  (candidates  for  the 

A.M.  or  Ph.D.  degrees) 97 

Total      .         . 554 

The  graduating  class  numbered  73  of  whom  4  received  their 
degrees  the  preceding  fall.  The  number  of  the  graduating 
class  who  had  received  a  previous  bachelor's  degree  was  78% 
of  the  total.  The  graduating  class  contained  twelve  students 
who  were  completing  their  education  on  the  basis  of  a  six  or 
seven  year  professional  option,  which  is  16%  of  the  total 
number.  There  were  66  Juniors  and  Seniors  of  Columbia 
College  and  one  Senior  from  Colgate  University  included  in 
the  above  total  of  262  in  the  first  two  classes.  This  is  25%  of 
the  total.  The  increasing  popularity  of  this  educational  plan 
proves  it  to  be  a  successful  development  in  American  medical 
education. 

The  Department  of  Bacteriology  has  made  a  prominent 
innovation  in  adding  to  the  elective  courses  lectures  by  promi- 
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nent  specialists,  who  have  presented  certain  features  of  the 
science  to  the  students  of  the  course  on  Infection  and  Im- 
munity. Doctors  Noguchi,  Amoss  and  Docher, 
of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  and  Dr.  Weil  of  bacteriology 
Cornell  University  gave  special  talks  on  the  branches  of 
bacteriology  in  which  they  are  working  intensively  at  the 
present  time.  The  elective  courses  have  attracted  many 
undergraduate  students,  and  also  chemists,  physicians  and 
other  instructors  attached  to  other  departments  of  this  and 
other  universities.  Research  has  been  concerned  especially 
with  syphilis  and  its  immunilogical  relations.  Other  studies 
in  pneumonia  and  Hodgkin's  disease,  and  on  a  complement 
fixation  test  for  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  which  promises  to 
be  an  important  addition  to  medicine,  have  been  carried  on 
by  the  staff  and  by  a  dozen  undergraduate  students. 

Research  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  has  been  con- 
tinued along  the  lines  of  the  chemistry  of  the  mouth,  and  of 
the     relations    of    oral     secretions     to  .       . 

caries  of  the  teeth  and  to  other  dental  ^°  ^^^^^       ^"^^^  ^^ 

problems.  This  work  has  led  to  an  increasing  interest  of  the 
local  dental  societies  which  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
research,  and  are  also  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  proposal 
to  establish  a  school  of  dentistry  in  Columbia. 

Research  in  the  departmental  laboratory  and  in  the  clinical 
rooms  of  the  Department  of  Dermatology  has  been  active  and 
some    twenty-five    contributions    have    been 
published    in    medical    literature.      This    in-  e  m        gy 

eluded  a  presentation  of  a  resume  on  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  by  Professor  Fordyce  before  the  Triennial 
Congress  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Washington.  During 
the  year  the  department  has  contributed  for  publication 
purposes  many  photographs  and  scientific  assistance  to  other 
investigators  and  authors.  The  department  has  developed  a 
very  wide  and  extensive  influence  in  the  local  societies  and 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Departments  of  Laryngology  and  Otology  have  been 
combined  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Coakley.  This 
rational     development    in    medical     education    was     made 
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possible    by    the    resignation    of    Professor    Bacon,   already 
referred   to.    The   facilities  of  the  department  for  teaching 

have  been  increased  by  the  addition  to  the  care 
^d^OtV^       of  the  College  of  the  ward  service  in  Bellevue 

Hospital,  devoted  to  diseases  of  the  nose,  throat 
and  ear.  These  wards  and  the  dispensary  service  at  the  Van- 
derbilt  Clinic  will  be  conducted  as  one  clinical  unit,  and  this 
combination  will  add  materially  to  the  opportunities  for 
elective  work,  for  undergraduates  and  for  advanced  students. 
The  teaching  collection  of  the  department  has  been  enriched 
by  the  donation  from  Professor  Bacon  of  the  specimens, 
charts,  lantern  and  lantern  slides,  which  represent  the  per- 
sonal efforts  of  Professor  Bacon  to  provide  such  material 
during  his  incumbency  of  the  chair  of  Otology. 

The  Department  of  Neurology  has  more  than  doubled  its 
attendance  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  over  the  figures  of  two 

years  ago,  and  has  taken  over,  with  much 
euro  ogy  success,  the  therapeutic  plants  devoted  to 
hydrotherapy  and  in  part  also  that  of  mechanotherapy.  It 
conducts  a  subdivision  on  mental  hygiene,  psychotherapy, 
electrotherapy,  speech  re-education,  and  serum  and  organo- 
therapy. Eight  important  papers  have  been  published  and 
there  is  considerable  work  under  way.  The  teaching  in  the 
dispensary  has  been  supplemented  by  clinics  of  a  practical 
nature  at  the  City  Hospital,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
E.  L.  Hunt.  Graduate  work  is  being  stimulated,  and  a  new 
departure  has  been  introduced  by  the  offering  of  a  course  on 
Neuro-Anatomy  and  Clinical  Neurology  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion, which  will  combine  instructors  in  the  departments  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  with  those  in  Neurology.  Very  impor- 
tant additions  are  being  made  to  the  study  collection  of  the 
newly  organized  neurological  laboratory,  both  of  normal 
types  to  illustrate  the  evolutionary  history  through  the  verte- 
brate phylum,  and  also  of  pathological  specimens  of  unusual 
and  of  common  disease  conditions.  Collaboration  with  other 
departments  and  with  clinical  foundations  is  being  fostered, 
not  only  in  teaching,  as  detailed  above,  but  also  in  research. 
A  very  important  study  of  epilepsy  on  clinical,  pathological 
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and  chemical  lines  is  being  carried  on  by  the  department  in 
conjunction  with  four  departments  of  the  university  and  with 
the  Harriman  Foundation  and  pathological  department  of 
Roosevelt  Hospital. 

The  development  of  elective  courses  in  the  Department  of 
Pathology  has  been  successful,  and  the  students  have  shown 
an  increasing  interest  in  this  work.  Seven 
such  courses  were  offered  and  given  and  were 
frequently  overcrowded  by  the  attendance.  The  research  of 
the  year  was  varied  in  character,  and  will  be  published  in  a 
series  of  articles,  and  collected  in  a  volume  of  reprints  as  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  department  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Department  of  Physiology  has  published  two  volumes, 
(Nos.  5  &  6)  of  reprints  formerly  published,  and  has  added 
some    two    dozen    separate    pieces    of  work  to 
physiological  and  medical  literature.     The  most  ^^'°  °^ 

notable  achievement  has  been  the  development  of  a  new 
form  of  string  galvanometer  for  electro-cardiographic  work, 
which  is  more  powerful,  more  accurate  and  more  convenient 
than  any  of  those  heretofore  available.  A  new  form  of  auto- 
matic camera  for  use  in  the  same  work  has  also  been  perfected. 
These  Columbia  instruments  have  been  manufactured  and 
put  on  the  market  by  a  professional  mechanic  not  connected 
with  the  University.  The  instrument  has  met  a  ready  ac- 
ceptance by  our  colleague  universities,  and  its  appearance  has 
been  most  opportune,  because  the  regular  supply  from  the 
European  sources  has  been  cut  off  by  the  war. 

The  Department  of  Practice  of  Medicine  has  carried  on 

research    on   diabetes    by    combining    the    facilities    of   the 

Vanderbilt    Clinic    and    the    Presbyterian 

TT        .^   ,  ,  .•     c  -1         Internal  Medicine 

Hospital;  on  rheumatic  rever,  on  mercurial 

poisoning,  on  cardiographic  studies,  on  serum  disease  and 
allied  protein  reactions.  Prof.  Swift  has  continued  his  work 
on  the  treatment  of  the  nervous  lesions  of  syphilis  and  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Congress  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  Washington.  The  course  of  instruction 
has  not  been  subjected  to  any  radical  changes.  The  work 
suffers  to  some  extent,  as  does  that  of  other  clinical  depart- 
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ments,  from  the  division  of  labor  made  necessary  by  the 
physical  separation  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  70th 
Street  and  Madison  Avenue  and  the  College  and  its  labora- 
tories and  Vanderbilt  Clinic  in  59th  Street  and  Amsterdam 
Avenue. 

The  Department  of  Surgery  is  carrying  on  some  extensive 
researches  concerning  nerve  anastomosis,  Hodgkin's  disease 
and  post  operative  pneumonia.  These  researches 
urgery  ^^^  conducted  under  the  Anonymous  and 
Harriman  funds,  and  are  being  collaborated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Departments  of  Medicine  and  Bacteriology. 
The  department  is  devoting  a  large  amount  of  energy  to  the 
organization  of  the  surgical  part  of  the  clinical  institute 
which  the  College  is  developing  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  During 
the  past  year  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  was  given  upon  the 
subject  of  military  surgery.  Professor  Walton  took  up  the 
purely  surgical  aspects  of  wounds  and  infections  which  result 
in  the  course  of  war,  and  the  general  topics  of  "camp  sani- 
tation," "transportation  of  the  wounded,"  "general  equip- 
ment and  administration  of  first  aid  stations,  field  hospitals, 
distribution  hospitals  and  base  hospitals"  were  presented  to 
the  students  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Terriberry,  of  the  state 
militia,  and  Major  Wadhams  and  Captains  Huntington  and 
Ford  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  regular  army.  An  addition 
to  the  surgical  laboratory  is  being  built  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  which  will  permit  a  better  service  in  the  operating 
rooms  and  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  department. 

The  service  at  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic  has  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  has  far  outgrown  the  physical  equipment  at  the 
service  of  this  dispensary.  Every  de- 
partment is  overcrowded,  and  the  stafif 
will  welcome  a  prospect  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Clinic  when- 
ever the  plans  for  the  development  of  the  new  plant  are 
perfected.  The  infirmary  has  more  than  proved  its  useful- 
ness and  has  made  possible  a  very  important  development  in 
the  operative  phases  of  the  Department  of  Laryngology  and 
in  the  therapeutics  and  diagnosis  of  syphilis  in  the  Depart- 
ments of  Neurology  and  Dermatology.     The  continuance  of 
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the  income  from  the  East  River  Homes  has  permitted  a  very 
considerable  extension  of  the  work  in  tuberculosis,  both  in 
the  dispensary  and  in  the  patients'  homes.  Work  has  also 
been  supported  from  this  source  in  the  Department  of  Bac- 
teriolog3%  and  these  activities,  in  conjunction  with  the  roof 
camp  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  seven  years,  has  made  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic 
service  for  tuberculosis  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient 
in  the  city. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  W.  Lambert, 

Dean 

June  30,  igi6. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  GEORGE 
CROCKER  SPECIAL  RESEARCH  FUND 

FOR  THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,    I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  third  annual  report  from 
the  George  Crocker  Special  Research  Fund, 

The  work  of  the  past  year  has  been  in  every  way 
satisfactory;  the  laboratory  building  is  now  very  fully 
equipped;  and  there  has  been  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining sufficient  numbers  of  animals  for  the  experi- 
mental work. 

Dr.  Isaac  Levin,  associate  in  cancer  research,  has  resigned 

to   accept   an   appointment   as   clinical   professor   of   cancer 

research    in    the   University   and    Bellevue   Hospital 

Medical  College,  and  Dr.  Edward  G.  Gary,  assistant 

in  cancer  research,   also    has    resigned    to    become   resident 

pathologist  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 

Dr.  Dudley  H.  Morris  (College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
Columbia  University,  1909)  was  appointed  an  assistant  in 
cancer  research  from  November  i,  191 5,  and  Dr.  Shigemitsu 
Itami  (Osaka  Medical  College,  Japan,  1901),  who  has  been 
working  at  the  laboratory  for  some  time  past,  was  made  an 
assistant  from  July  i,  1916. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  laboratory  over  10,000  microscopic 
sections,  chiefly  of  tumor  material,  have  been  examined  and 
filed  for  reference. 

During    the   year    the    Fund    received    560   mice   bearing 

spontaneous  tumors,   among   them   a   number  of   new   and 

interesting   types,    which    have    been    trans- 
Tumor  Strains        ^^^^^^^^ 

Owing  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  London  and  the 
danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Imperial 
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Cancer  Research  Fund  by  Zeppelin  bombs,  it  was  thought 
wise  to  duplicate  the  stock  of  tumors  carried  in  that 
laboratory,  since  their  loss  would  seriously  hamper  the  work 
of  the  Imperial  Fund.  The  Crocker  Fund,  therefore,  offered 
to  care  for  such  tumors  in  New  York,  and  the  offer  was 
accepted  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Murray,  director  of  the  Imperial  Cancer 
Research  Fund.  In  furtherance  of  this  plan,  the  Crocker 
Fund,  therefore,  received  from  England  the  following:  mouse 
tumors  Nos.  37,  63,  113,  199,  206,  630,  1030,  and  Twort;  rat 
tumors  9  and  16;  and  cavy  tumor  4,  the  last  a  rare  sarcoma 
of  the  guinea-pig  which  had  been  propagated  for  a  consider- 
able time.  All  of  these  tumors  have  been  successfully  trans- 
planted into  American  animals,  though  not  without  some 
difficulty,  as  the  differences  between  the  English  and  the 
American  strains  in  race,  diet,  etc.,  interfere  somewhat  with 
the  transplantation.  These  difficulties  have,  however,  been 
overcome,  and  at  present  the  Crocker  Fund  has  a  complete 
duplicate  set  of  the  tumors  of  the  Imperial  Cancer  Research 
Fund. 

Besides  this  important  addition  to  the  laboratory's  stock 
of  tumors  whose  biological  qualities  have  been  observed  for 
many  years,  there  are  now  carried  at  the  Crocker  Fund  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tumors  which  have  been  transplanted 
from  spontaneous  neoplasms  obtained  from  various  breeders. 
This  large  stock  makes  possible  the  selection  of  .a  tumor  of 
suitable  type  for  any  phase  of  experimental  study  which  is 
likely  to  be  undertaken,  and  has  greatly  simplified  the  work 
of  the  institution. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  so-called  cancer  cures  were 
investigated,  but  it  was  shown  that  none  possessed  the  slight- 
est curative  effect  on  tumors  in  animals;  they 
can    not,    therefore,    be   expected  to  influence       investieadon 
human  cancer. 

In  continuation  of  work  on  the  therapeutic  action  of  radium, 
we  have  endeavored  with  large  doses  to  influence  a  sarcoma 
of  the  guinea-pig;  this  is  a  slow-growing  tumor  and,  therefore, 
more  suitable  for  making  tests  of  the  value  of  this  physical 
agent  than  are  the  tumors  of  mice,  as  the  death  of  the  animal 
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from  destruction  of  its  bone  marrow  and  a  consequent  severe 
anemia  and  leucopenia  is  less  likely  to  result.  While  the  size 
of  some  of  the  tumors  treated  was  slightly  reduced,  in  others 
growth  was  more  rapid  than  before,  and  in  no  case  was  any 
cure  effected. 

While  last  year  the  quantitative  relationships  of  radium  to 
the  destruction  of  tumor  tissue  were  determined,  as  a  by- 
product to  this  investigation  Dr.  Frederick  Prime  has  been 
able  to  add  interesting  confirmation  to  the  work  of  certain 
zoologists  on  lower  animals,  in  showing  that  radium  in  small 
doses  has  also  a  distinctly  stimulating  effect  upon  mammalian 
cells  such  as  occur  in  tumors,  while  large  doses  just  insufficient 
to  kill  the  neoplasm  may  reduce  its  rate  of  growth  considerably. 
This  explains  many  of  the  reports  made  by  physicians  treating 
human  tumors,  to  the  effect  that  a  growth  disappeared  but 
returned  after  being  quiescent  for  a  considerable  period.  In 
some  of  these  human  cases  the  tumors  have  remained  latent 
for  one  or  two  years,  only  to  grow  later  and  resist  any  further 
radiumization.  These  experiments  are  thus  of  practical 
importance  because  they  show  that  in  treating  a  tumor  of  any 
size  unless  very  large  quantities  of  radium  are  used  the  por- 
tions of  the  tumor  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  radium 
may  be  stimulated  and  grow  more  rapidly,  even  though  locally 
the  tumor  may  diminish  in  size;  and  they  point  to  the  necessity 
of  careful  study  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  distribution  of  a 
human  tumor  before  a  decision  is  made  as  to  whether  radium 
can  justifiably  be  applied  therapeutically. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident, 
not  only  from  our  own  work  but  also  from  the  published 
reports  of  others,  that  radium  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory method  for  the  cure  of  malignant  tumors,  there  is 
no  question  but  that  it  is  the  best  palliative  treatment  we 
have  in  cases  of  inoperable  primary  tumors  or  of  inoperable 
recurrence  after  previous  surgical  removal  of  the  main  mass 
of  the  growth.  It  is  unquestionably  possible  to  prolong  life 
in  a  few  instances  and  to  make  the  patients  more  comfortable 
by  the  judicious  and  intelligent  employment  of  large  quan- 
tities of  radium.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  certain 
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that  the  use  of  small  quantities,  say  20  to  50  milligrams, 
of  radium  element,  in  such  cases  often  results  in  a  rapid 
extension  of  the  tumor,  so  that  the  patient's  condition  is 
worse  than  if  he  had  been  left  alone. 

One  of  the  staff  of  the  laboratory  has  employed  the  radium 
during  the  past  year  largely  in  the  treatment  of  inoperable 
cases  of  human  carcinoma,  using  the  results  of  our  investiga- 
tion in  the  destruction  of  animal  tumors,  with  very  satisfactory 
results  as  regards  temporary  benefit,  and  has  thus  added 
very  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  clinical  application  of 
radium;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  any  permanent  cures.  Care  has  been 
taken,  however,  to  use  the  radium  only  in  inoperable 
conditions. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Wood  and  Dr.  E.  H.  McLean  published  the 
results  of  a  study  of  the  effect  of  the  injection  of  phlorhizin 
on  tumors  in  animals;  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  substance 
has  a  beneficial  influence;  but  no  such  result  was  observed. 
Prof.  William  H.  Woglom  continued  his  experiments  on 
the  production  of  immunity  against  the  implantation  of 
carcinoma,  on  the  relation  of  lymphoid  tissue  and  induced 
immunity,  and  on  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  spleen 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  tumors  in  mice. 

Dr.  Frederick  D.  Bullock  and  Dr.  George  L.  Rohdenburg 
have  published  observations  on  the  occurrence  of  sarcoma  in 
the  liver  of  rats  bearing  cysts  due  to  a  parasitic  tapeworm  and 
collected  a  considerable  number  of  cases  among  animals 
received  at  the  laboratory  during  the  year.  They  are  also 
continuing  their  work  on  the  relation  between  irritation  and 
cancer  production  and  are  studying  certain  phases  of  the 
problem  of  immunity  against  the  implantation  of  cancer. 
Dr.  Holland  N.  Stevenson,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Frederick 
Prime,  studied  the  effects  of  radium  on  cells  growing  in  vitro, 
according  to  the  methods  devised  by  Harrison,  Carrel,  and 
Burrows,  and  also  the  effect  of  radiumization  of  tumor  tissue 
growing  in  chick  embryos. 

Dr.  Dudley  H.  Morris  studied  the  Crocker  Fund  tumors 
to  determine  whether  any  of  them  resembled  the  Rous  chicken 
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sarcoma  in  being  transplantable  by  means  of  filtrates  from 
the  tumor  cells.  So  far  his  work  has  been  entirely  negative. 
The  work  of  Dr.  Robert  T.  Frank  in  studying  the  growth- 
stimulating  effects  of  certain  unknown  fatty  substances 
extractable  from  body  tissues  has  been  continued,  and  has 
led  to  very  interesting  observations  which  will  ultimately  be 
published.  To  assist  in  this  work  the  Fund  has  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Paul  Miller  Giesy,  formerly  connected  with  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

During   the   year   sixteen   papers   have  been 
Publications  ui*  i.    j    r  ^i.      i   i. 

published  irom  the  laboratory. 

Prof.  Woglom  has  been  made  associate  editor  of  the  recently 
established  Journal  of  Cancer  Research,  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Association  for  Cancer  Research. 

During  the  year  the  Director  has  made  addresses  before  the 

American  Public  Health  Association  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the 

American  Life  Convention  at  Birming- 

Extramural  Activities        ,  a  i        .  i       a       i  f  o   •  j 

ham,  Ala.,  the  Academy  oi  Science  and 

Art,  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  the  Second  Pan-American  Congress  at 
Washington,  the  Associated  Physicians  of  Montclair,  N.  J., 
the  Bronx  Medical  Society,  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  Boston  Local  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  and  at  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer  and  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  Alumni  Day  exer- 
cises at  the  University.  Prof.  Woglom  has  spoken  before  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Second  Pan- 
American  Congress,  and  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society 
at  Saratoga  Springs;  and  Dr.  Prime  and  Dr.  Levin  presented 
papers  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  Cancer 
Research  in  Washington.  Several  members  of  the  staff  have 
also  made  presentations  before  the  New  York  Pathological 
Society. 

As  during  the  previous  year,  the  Crocker  Fund  has  con- 
tinued to  supply  tumor-bearing  animals  on  request  to  accred- 
ited individuals  and  laboratories  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  including  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
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the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  the  Cornell  University 
Medical  School,  the  Barnard  Free  Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital, 
St.  Louis,  Parke,  Davis  and  Company,  and  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Thwaites  of  the  Cancer 
Department  of  the  Melbourne  (Australia)  General  Hospital, 
Dr.  S.  A.  Cunningham  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  Dr.  M.  Tsurumi 
of  Tokio,  Japan. 

During  the  year  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Crocker 
Fund  laboratory  at  which  was  demonstrated  the  various 
technical  procedures  employed  in  cancer  research  and  short 
statements  of  the  various  lines  of  investigation  were  made. 
Some  of  the  Trustees  of  the  University  and  many  members 
of  the  Medical  and  other  Faculties  were  present.  The  New 
York  Pathological  Society  also  held  a  meeting  at  the  labora- 
tory, the  program  being  devoted  largely  to  phases  of  the 
cancer  problem. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  C.  Wood, 

Director 
June  30,  IQ16 


FACULTIES  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY,  AND  PURE  SCIENCE 

REPORT  OF  THE   DEAN 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

As  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy 
and  Pure  Science,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1916: 

The  tables  of  the  Registrar's  Report  show  that  the  regis- 
tration under  these  faculties  was  2,052  including  the  Summer 
Session  of  1915,  and  that  the  number  of  de- 
grees conferred  was:  Master  of  Arts,  406; 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  89.  If  these  figures  are  compared  with 
the  corresponding  figures  for  last  year,  3,033,  633,  and  71 
respectively,  it  would  appear  that  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  students  registered  and  in  the 
number  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  The  decrease 
is  explained  by  (i)  the  transfer  to  the  Faculty  of  Education 
of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  Education,  (2)  the 
transfer  to  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  of  all  candidates 
for  the  Master's  degree  in  subjects  primarily  assigned  to  that 
faculty,  and  (3)  the  exclusion  from  the  figures  of  students 
hitherto  classified  as  '  non-matriculated '.  If  these  changes  had 
not  been  made,  the  figures  for  the  current  year  would  have 
been  3308,  727,  and  89.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  demand 
on  the  University  for  advanced  instruction  and  research  has 
not  diminished. 

The  registration  figures  for  the  current  year  include  only 
those  students  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  University 
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under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  faculties  with  the  presumption 

that  they  will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  residence  requirements 

for  a  degree  in  the  minimum  period.     In 

other  words,  every  student  now  registered      „        .  r.    •  .    .• 

°.  r resent  Registration 

under    these    faculties   has    been    judged 

to  have  had  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  that  re- 
quired by  the  University  for  an  undergraduate  degree.  For- 
merly students  who,  on  account  of  degrees  judged  to  repre- 
sent an  inferior  preparation,  were  required  to  extend  the 
period  of  residence  beyond  the  minimum,  and  those  who  were 
admitted  as  non-matriculated  students  authorized  to  pursue 
graduate  courses,  were  classified  as  registered  under  these 
faculties.  Both  these  classes  of  students  have  been  excluded 
from  the  figures  and  have  been  placed,  so  far  as  their  studies 
are  concerned,  under  the  care  of  the  University  Committee  on 
Admissions.  Although  this  change  may  cause  some  tempo- 
rary confusion  in  statistical  comparisons  with  previous  years, 
it  should  simplify  them  for  the  future.  It  involves  in  effect 
the  exclusion  of  special  students  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
these  faculties  and  making  of  them  a  class  by  themselves. 

There  is,  I  believe,  an  advantage  in  this  step  besides  that 
of  simplicity  and  clearness  in  the  statistics.   As  I  have  pointed 

out  in  a  previous  report  our  American  colleges 

,        .  .^.       ,  111  •      J       Advantages  of 

and  universities  have  generally  been  organized        rp, .   ^T 

with  reference  to  their  degree-conferring  func- 
tion. The  demand  on  the  universities,  and  especially  on  met- 
ropolitan universities,  for  instruction  which  does  not  readily 
adjust  itself  to  the  degree  requirements  has  steadily  grown 
during  the  past  decade.  The  Extension  Teaching  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  is  a  witness  to  the  remarkable  charac- 
ter of  this  growth.  Until  the  establishment  of  schools  like  this 
department  and  like  the  Summer  Session  the  demand  for  in- 
struction of  this  kind  has  usually  been  met  by  an  attempt  to 
force  the  student  seeking  it  into  some  conformity  with  the 
requirements  for  degrees.  This  attempt  has  naturally  reacted 
upon  the  requirements  for  degrees  and  caused  continual  modi- 
fication of  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  awaken  some  distrust 
of  the  value  of  the  degrees  themselves.    It  has  besides  tended 
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to  keep  the  university  in  a  state  of  constant  reformation 
which  has  not  been  conducive  to  solid  and  substantial  prog- 
ress. If  the  university  is  to  maintain  high  standards  of  schol- 
arship illustrated  in  the  degrees  it  confers,  it  must  take  a 
position  of  conservative  and  constructive  leadership  and  not 
be  subjected  unchecked  to  the  demands,  many  of  them  only 
temporary,  which  are  made  upon  it  to  alter  its  policy.  Yet  it 
should  not  at  the  same  time  close  its  doors  to  the  public. 
It  has  to  meet  the  double  demand  of  public  instruction  and 
of  maintaining  scholarly  standards,  but  it  should  meet  this 
demand  by  recognizing  the  twofold  character  of  it  and  not 
by  meeting  it  as  if  only  one  problem  were  involved. 

Now,  the  change  in  classification,  on  which  I  am  com- 
menting, seems  to  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  sound  policy. 
By  segregating  the  students  who  are  inadequately  prepared 
for  full  admission  under  these  faculties  and  those  who  seek 
instruction  without  any  reference  to  a  degree,  their  own  pecu- 
liar needs  may  be  more  effectively  studied  than  is  possible 
when  these  students  are  regarded  as  simply  irregular  or  as 
constituting  a  demand  for  altering  university  policy.  From 
such  a  study  and  not  from  the  pressure  of  the  number  of  such 
students  should  come  the  demand  for  university  reform. 
Moreover,  the  faculties  having  under  their  control  students 
whose  previous  training  gives  promise  of  generally  uniform 
preparation  are  in  a  better  position  than  they  otherwise  would 
be  to  control  the  requirements  for  degrees.  They  should  be  in 
a  better  position,  too,  to  develop  a  continuous  and  progressive 
policy  and  to  be  less  subject  to  the  periodic  reversals  of  policy 
which  have  frequently  marked  their  deliberations. 

Because  the  change  under  consideration,  although  of  minor 

importance  when  taken  alone,  links  itself  with  this  larger 

view  of  the  position  of  the  University  in 

osi  ion  o     niversi  y     ^j^^  community  I  have  thought  it  worth 

in  Community  .   .  x   ,    ,.  ..... 

emphasizmg.    I  believe  that  it  indicates 

a  line  of  cleavage  which  should  mark  the  University  as  a 
whole.  My  reason  for  this  belief  I  venture  to  state  again. 
Such  a  division  of  labor  leaves  the  University  free  to  lead  con-' 
servatively  and  constructively  in  maintaining  high  standards 
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of  scholarship  without  diminishing  its  usefulness  as  an  insti- 
tution devoted  also  to  public  instruction.  Learning  is  ad- 
vanced neither  by  trying  to  give  to  every  student  who  seeks 
the  University  a  degree  of  some  sort  nor  by  trying  to  keep 
away  from  the  University  those  students  who  do  not  meet  a 
shifting  standard  of  requirements.  It  is  advanced  by  making 
the  access  to  learning  easy  and  the  rewards  of  learning  sig- 
nificant. 

The  plan  adopted  last  year  for  controlling  admission  to 
registration  under  these  faculties  has  been  thoroughly  success- 
ful.  The  Executive  Committee   of    the    Council 

is  unanimous  in  the  opinion   that  the  questions        .°"  ^°  .^ 

...  r  ....  Admission 

arismg  out  of  apphcations  for   admission    have 

never  before  been  so  promptly  and  justly  answered.  The 
credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  Chairman  of  the  University  Com- 
mittee on  Admissions  who  has  personally  attended  to  the 
matter  and  reported  regularly  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
Since  all  students  now  apply  first  at  his  office  they  are  directed 
at  once  to  that  part  of  the  University  best  suited  to  their  prep- 
aration and  desires.  By  an  arrangement  to  which  I  have 
already  referred  his  Committee  will  have  charge  of  the  work 
of  students  not  regularly  admitted  to  these  faculties,  and  will 
report  from  time  to  time  on  their  status  and  progress.  These 
reports,  as  already  indicated,  should  be  of  considerable  value 
to  the  faculties  whenever  they  review  the  requirements  for 
admission  and  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  instruction. 
In  my  report  last  year  I  indicated  four  problems  requiring 
the  early  attention  of  these  faculties:  (i)  the  relation  to  the 
Faculty  of  Education  growing  out  of  the 
agreement  between  the  University  and  ^^^^^  '^^  ^"^^ 
Teachers  College  which  became  effective  July  i,  1915;  (2)  the 
relation  to  professional  schools  and  affiliated  institutions;  (3) 
research  in  professional  schools;  (4)  the  revision  of  the  regu- 
lations for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  I  am  able  to 
report  that  two  of  these  problems,  viz.,  the  relation  to  the 
Faculty  of  Education  and  the  revision  of  the  regulations  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  have  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  and  that  progress  has  been  made  on  the  others. 
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Prior  to  the  current  year,  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 

in  Education  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Faculty  of 

Philosophy.    They   have   now    been    placed 

•  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  under  the  Faculty  of  Education  which  has 
in  Education  .  ■'  .      .        ,  .       , 

been  given  the  status  of  a  professional  faculty 

of  the  University.  This  change  was  followed  by  legislation 
placing  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  subjects  as- 
signed primarily  to  the  faculties  of  other  professional  schools 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  faculties.  The  changes  in- 
volved constitute  a  radical  departure  from  the  policy  which 
the  University  has  hitherto  followed.  That  policy  has  been 
the  centralized  control  of  all  work  throughout  the  University 
leading  to  the  Master's  degree.  This  work  has  now  been  de- 
centralized except  in  so  far  as  legislation  by  any  faculty  affect- 
ing it  requires  concurrent  action  by  the  University  Council. 
A  change  so  radical  was  not  made  in  haste.  Although  it  was 
consummated  during  the  current  year,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
discussion  for  several  years.  The  special  reasons  for  the 
change  were  two:  (i)  the  importance  of  giving  appropriate 
recognition  and  stimulus  to  specialized  professional  work  and 
(2)  the  impropriety  of  controlling  this  work  by  faculties  not 
immediately  responsible  for  it.  There  was  also  a  general  rea- 
son. The  Master's  degree  has  come  to  mean  formally  an  addi- 
tional year  of  work  supplementary  and  like  in  kind  to  that 
required  for  the  degree  preliminary  to  it,  but  it  means  materi- 
ally a  great  diversity  in  subjects  and  methods.  The  lack  of 
material  uniformity  has  been  a  strong  reason  for  decentralized 
control.  In  this  way  one  of  the  problems  growing  out  of  the 
relation  of  the  Faculties  of  Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and 
Pure  Science,  not  only  to  the  Faculty  of  Education,  but  also 
to  other  professional  faculties  of  the  University,  has  been 
brought  to  a  solution. 

The  other  problem  of  immediate  importance  involves  re- 
search work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
The  direction  which  the  solution  of  this  problem  should  take 
has  been  indicated,  I  think,  in  the  legislation  of  the  current 
year.  A  department  of  Educational  Research  has  been 
established  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  to  have  charge 
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of  the  work  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  Education.  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  special 
Doctor's  degree  under  the  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation was  considered  but  was  abandoned  Research  Work 
when  the  new  regulations  for  the  degree  of  ^  ^^  '"fr)° 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  were  completed.  In  this  gf  philosophy 
way  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  new  agree- 
ment with  Teachers  College  so  far  as  they  affected  these  facul- 
ties were  settled.  This  settlement  indicates  to  my  mind  the 
method  of  dealing  with  similar  problems  in  the  future.  As  I 
argued  in  my  report  last  year,  the  research  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity cuts  across  all  our  faculty  and  departmental  divisions.  It 
should  be  centralized  and  controlled  by  those  who  are  pri- 
marily interested  in  research  and  not  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  separate  schools.  The  best  method  of 
centralized  control  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  which  I  stated  at 
the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Faculties,  convoked  by  you 
last  fall,  the  creation  of  a  research  board  charged  exclusively 
with  the  matter.  But  there  are  reasons  growing  out  of  the 
history  of  the  University  and  touching  the  personal  loyalty 
of  those  who  have  made  it  what  it  is,  which  make  the  advan- 
tages of  the  immediate  creation  of  such  a  board  questionable. 
Yet  even  in  our  own  present  organization  the  equivalent  of 
such  a  board  exists.  The  Joint  Committee  on  Instruction  has 
ceased  to  be  simply  a  clearing  committee  of  the  Faculties  of 
Political  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science.  It  devotes  its 
time  more  and  more  to  the  consideration  of  the  needs  and  de- 
velopment of  the  research  work  of  the  University  as  a  whole. 
The  question  of  its  greater  effectiveness  is  largely  a  question 
of  more  adequate  representation  upon  it  of  the  research  inter- 
ests of  the  University  generally.  These  interests  are  now  all 
represented  by  departments  in  the  Faculties  of  Political 
Science,  Philosophy,  and  Pure  Science,  but  this  representation 
has  not  yet  been  employed  to  its  full  advantage.  The  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Educational  Research  serves  as  a  sugges- 
tion of  what  might  be  done  in  other  cases  to  make  the  repre- 
sentation of  other  interests  more  effective.  With  a  more  fully 
recognized  representation  in  the  faculty,  more  adequate  rep- 
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resentation  on  the  Committee  would  soon  follow.  Moreover, 
the  new  regulations  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
have  given  to  the  departments  much  greater  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility than  they  have  had  hitherto.  That  degree  is  the 
distinctive  recognition  of  accomplished  research,  no  matter  in 
what  department  of  knowledge  the  research  has  been  accom- 
plished. It  can  now  be  administered,  I  believe,  in  such  a  way 
that  no  department  and  no  faculty  will  feel  the  need  of  another 
degree  to  mark  the  same  recognition. 

The  suggestions  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph  ought 
not  to  require  further  legislation  to  make  them  operable. 
They  require,  rather,  the  constructive  cooperation  under  our 
existing  organization  of  all  those  interested  in  research.  In 
other  words,  the  problem  of  research  in  the  University  has 
been  freed  from  the  necessity  of  further  formal  regulations  and 
from  any  need  of  revolutionary  reorganization,  and  placed 
firmly  upon  the  basis  of  individual  energy  and  mutual  adjust- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  a  problem  of  discussion  no  longer  and 
be  solely  a  problem  of  performance. 

The  relation  of  the  University  to  its  affiliated  institutions  is 
still  under  consideration.    It  is  not  so  much  the  pressure  of 

immediate  problems  that  makes  this  rela- 
Relations  with  , .  , ,  r  •  ,  -^  •     ^u 

^rr,-      J  T    ^-^  .•  tion  a  matter  oi  importance  as  it  is  the 

Affiliated  Institutions  .  ,  .  ,    .  ^        ,      . 

opportunity  which  it  opens  for  the  future. 

The  close  affiliation  of  the  University  with  those  institutions 
which  represent  the  City's  intellectual  aspirations  affords  a 
prospect  both  alluring  and  inspiring. 

The  regulations  governing  the  award  of  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  have  now  been  revised  after  three  years'  delib- 
eration and  become  effective  with  the  open- 
Regulation  jj^g  q£  ^]^g  next  academic  year.   Their  sim- 

overning    war         pHcity  is  matter  for  congratulation.    I  shall 
of  Doctor  s  Degree  ,  °  .       .      . 

not,  however,  dwell  on  this  obvious  advan- 
tage. The  real  significance  of  the  new  regulation  lies  in  what 
they  effect  and  in  what  they  aim  at.  They  effect  the  segregation 
of  the  acknowledged  and  approved  candidates^for^-the  degree 
and  an  increased  responsibility  on  the  part  of  departments  for 
maintaining  high  standards  of  productive  scholarship.     This 
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increased  responsibility  will  serve  to  change  the  administra- 
tion of  the  degree  from  a  too  exclusively  routine  application 
of  faculty  rules  by  the  Dean,  to  a  real  executive  procedure 
subject  to  the  constant  review  of  the  faculties.  The  regulations 
aim  at  freeing  both  students  and  departments  from  every 
scholastic  hindrance  to  the  prosecution  of  substantial  research. 

The  regulations  governing  candidacy  for  the  degree  should 
enable  us  to  set  apart  from  the  large  number  of  registered 
students  those  who  have  shown  real  capacity  for 
original  investigation.  Since  such  investigation  is  Regulations 
the  sole  aim  of  the  degree  it  is  a  waste  of  resources  p  ,. , 
and  energy  to  spend  time  on  the  incompetent.  We 
should  first  discover  the  competent  and  then  bring  the  resources 
of  the  University  to  aid  them  in  their  work.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  tendency  in  our  universities  generally  to  regard  work 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  as  the  continuation  of 
a  student's  education  in  some  special  field.  This  is,  I  think,  a 
radical  error  resulting  in  the  prolongation  of  undergraduate 
methods  and  standards  of  scholarship  at  a  time  when  such 
methods  and  standards  should  have  been  definitely  aban- 
doned. Students  should  not  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the 
degree  because  they  want  more  education.  They  can  get  that 
without  becoming  candidates,  for  the  University  affords  them 
abundant  opportunity.  They  should  be  admitted  only  when 
they  have  attained  independence  in  scholarly  pursuits.  The 
new  regulations  should  secure  candidacy  of  this  sort  and  of 
this  sort  only.  They  should  free  instructors  devoted  to  re- 
search from  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  unprepared  and  from 
any  inclination  to  do  so.  They  should  create  a  class  of  stu- 
dents who  could  be  associated  with  one  another  and  with  the 
University  in  ways  which  would  be  mutually  stimulating. 

The  new  regulations  affect  also  an  increased  responsibility 

on  the  part  of  the  departments.    Departments  will  recommend 

candidates  individually  and  state  the  grounds 

,  .   ,      ,  ...  ,        rr.  Responsibility  of 

on  which  the  recommendation  is  made.    1  hey       .     Deoartment 

will  recommend  similarly  for  the  final  exami- 
nation.    The   faculties  have  wisely   refrained    from   making 
rules  which  limit  the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  de- 
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partments,  but  they  naturally  reserve  the  right  to  criticize  and 
review  departmental  recommendations.  The  administration  of 
the  regulations  should  thus  be  governed  by  a  healthy  academic 
publicity.  The  results  of  experience  can  be  turned  to  imme- 
diate advantage  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  legisla- 
tion. Responsibility  for  maintaining  the  standards  of  the 
degree  has  been  removed  from  the  rules  and  placed  where  it 
can  be  individually  identified. 

If  the  new  regulations  are  to  succeed  in  their  aim,  it  is  im- 
portant that  they  be  administered  from  the  outset  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  promotion  of  research.   To  this 
Freedom  in        ^^^^  j  regard  it  as  fundamentally  important  that 

^    . ,  students  should  be  left  as  free  as  possible  in  the 

Residence  ...  . 

Requirements     discharge  of  their  residence  requirement.   Their 

capacity  should  not  be  determined  by  their  at- 
tendance upon  courses  nor  by  the  accumulation  of  academic 
credits.  It  should  be  determined  by  rigid  examination  or  by 
such  other  similar  tests  as  the  departments  find  most  suc- 
cessful. Departments  need  not  be  concerned  where  or  how  a 
student  secures  his  information  provided  only  that  he  has 
secured  it.  Prescription  of  specific  courses  tends  to  make  the 
work  for  the  degree  a  matter  of  the  routine  accumulation  of 
credits  rather  than  a  matter  of  free  investigation.  The  stu- 
dent's courses — exclusive,  naturally,  of  those  concerned  with 
his  researches — should  be  elected  by  him  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing him  in  contact  with  the  most  stimulating  minds  in  the 
University,  whether  these  courses  are,  or  are  not,  immediately 
connected  with  his  own  investigations.  He  should  not  be 
allowed  or  encouraged  to  dissipate  his  energies  by  writing 
papers,  or  submitting  reports  in  such  courses,  and  instructors 
ought  not  to  require  work  of  this  kind  or  waste  their  own  time 
in  supervising  it.  In  short,  the  student  should  be  left  as  far  as 
possible  to  his  free  choice  of  courses,  to  his  own  decision  re- 
garding the  work  he  cares  to  do  in  connection  with  them, 
while  his  research  work  on  the  contrary  should  be  exacting 
and  carefully  supervised.  As  I  have  already  said,  we  should 
not  be  engaged  in  'educating'  candidates  for  the  degree,  but 
in  selecting  them  and  in  stimulating  them  to  production. 
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In  a  former  report  I  have  commented  on  the  general  im- 
portance of  distinguishing  between  University  residence  and 
scholarly  requirements  for  degrees.  Having  daily 
experience  with  the  requests  from  even  mature  University 

students  to  have  credited  to  them  the  comple-       Residence  or 
^-  r  -c  •        1  .  ,  Scholarly 

tion  ot  specihc  courses  m  the  expectation  that     Requirements 

they  will  be  able  later  to  claim  recognition  for 
their  industry,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  we  must  have  encour- 
aged them  in  this  expectation.    Courses  under  these  faculties 
should  be  of  two  kinds:  public  courses,  open  to  all  properly 
registered  students  and  requiring  of  them  no  obligation  be- 
yond attendance,  and  private  courses,  open  only  to  those 
students  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  research. 
The  student's  residence  requirement  should  be  met  by  attend- 
ance on  courses  of  the  first  kind  and  he  should  be  charged 
tuition  fees  for  them.    For  the  second  kind  of  course  he  should 
not  be  charged,  but  he  should  be  excluded  from  them  when- 
ever he  fails  to  comply  with  their  requirements.   Students  may 
be  expected  to  pay  for  occupying  the  University.    They  ought 
not  to  be  made  to  pay  for  their  contributions  to  knowledge. 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  these  suggestions.    They  embody 
the  regular  and  approved  practice  of  the  oldest  universities  in 
the  world.   They  combine  that  freedom  in  hearing  and  that 
exaction  in  doing  which  are  the  surest  promoters  of  scholarship. 
The  interests  of  the  students  are  not  my  sole  reason  for  urg- 
ing again  the  consideration  of  this  plan.    Instructors  would 
profit  equally  by  it.   The  habit  of  departments  is  to  multiply 
courses  in  order  to  cover  the  field  of  their  subjects  in  detail 
and  to  induce  students  to  elect  as  many  of  these  courses  as 
possible,  even  when  the  student  should  be  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources.   As  a  result  we  have  too  many  overworked  in- 
structors, too  many  insignificant  courses,  too  much  changing 
from  course  to  course  by  instructors,  but  too  few  courses 
which  by  advancing  excellence  from  year  to  year  give  intel- 
lectual distinction  to  the  University.    The  business  of  these 
faculties  is  not  class  room  instruction,  it  is  rather  public  pre- 
sentation to  mature  minds  of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
the  promotion  of  original  investigation  among  the  competent. 
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What  I  have  said  in  connection  with  the  new  regulations 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  a  bearing  upon  the 

regulations  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
Regulations  for  the  j     •    •  .        j    u      ^.i.  r        i^-         t^u 

,,^    ,   T-.  as  administered  by  these  laculties.    Inese 

JVlflstcr  s  LJcfifrcc 

regulations  require  the  completion  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  courses,  together  with  an  essay,  or  its  equiva- 
lent. As  a  result  the  degree  has  come  to  mean  little  more  than 
a  fifth  year  of  college  work  and  imposes  upon  these  faculties 
the  activities  of  undergraduate  instruction.  This  fact  raises  a 
number  of  questions  which  the  Joint  Committee  on  Instruc- 
tion have  under  consideration.  I  am  not  prepared  to  report 
upon  them  at  present  yet  I  may  point  out  the  wisdom  of 
making  a  closer  affiliation  either  with  the  college  or  with  the 
research  work  of  these  faculties.  The  experience  of  every 
member  of  these  faculties  who  gives  instruction  in  Columbia 
College  or  Barnard  College  will  support  the  statement  that  the 
senior  year  in  the  college  is  the  full  equivalent  of  the  year  now 
required  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  More- 
over, the  Dean  of  Columbia  College  informs  me  that  students 
in  the  college  looking  forward  early  in  their  course  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  usually  complete  their  undergraduate  studies 
in  three  years.  In  other  words,  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  is  really  a  senior  for  two  years  instead  of  one. 
Neither  the  college  nor  these  faculties  gains  educationally  by 
such  an  arrangement.  The  students  undoubtedly  gain  by  the 
prolongation  of  their  studies,  but  whether  they  gain  sufficiently 
is  open  to  doubt.  They  would  probably  gain  much  more  if, 
following  the  example  of  the  combined  course  with  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  the  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  were  differentiated  before  graduation  from  the  college, 
or  if  it  were  radically  changed  in  character  and  made  auxiliary 
to  research. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  changes 

in  the  teaching  staff  which  are  of  special  significance  for  the 

work  of  the  forthcoming  academic  year.   The 

anges  in  retirement  of  Professor  Sloane  has  been  fol- 

lowed by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Hazen  who  will  have 
charge  of  advanced  instruction  and  research  in  the  field  of 
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Modern  European  History.  The  retirement  of  Professor  Cohn 
has  not  yet  been  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
successor.  It  has  seemed  more  advisable  at  present  to  fill  his 
place  by  the  appointment  for  short  terms  of  scholars  from 
France  who  will  present  to  our  university  audiences  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  French  civilization  in  its  many  as- 
pects and  conduct  research  courses  in  their  special  fields.  For 
the  coming  year  we  are  to  have  the  exceptional  privilege  of 
having  Professor  Lanson  with  us  for  this  purpose.  A  some- 
what similar  provision  has  been  made  in  the  development  of 
the  work  in  Spanish.  The  number  of  permanent  instructors 
will  not  be  at  present  increased,  but  scholars  from  Spain  will 
be  invited  to  lecture  at  the  University  for  short  terms.  We 
are  fortunate  in  securing  for  the  forthcoming  year  Professor 
Onis  of  the  University  of  Salamanca. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge, 

Dean 

June  30,  1Q16 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING   JUNE   30,    I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

As  acting  Director  of  the  School  of  Architecture,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  academic 
year  ending  June  30,  1916: 

The  total  number  of  students  registered  in  the  School  was 

94.      Of  these,    35  were   candidates   for  a  degree,   56  were 

r,    ■  ^    ^-         candidates  for  a  certificate,  and  3  were  special 
Registration  .'  ^  ^  , 

students  who  had  remained  under  previous 
conditions  existent  in  the  School.  In  addition  to  these  were 
5  students  taking  the  combined  course  who  were  primarily 
registered  in  Columbia  College.  The  school,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, no  onger  receives  special  or  non-matriculated  students, 
who  form  a  considerable  element  in  the  registration  of  prac- 
tically all  American  schools  of  architecture,  and  who  were 
formerly  admitted  to  our  School  and  were  included  in  its 
statistics  of  attendance.  These  special  students  now  attend 
the  evening  courses  in  Extension  Teaching,  which  duplicate 
or  parallel  the  regular  courses  of  the  School  and  are  largely 
under  the  same  instructors.  The  total  net  registration  in 
Extension  Teaching  courses  in  Architecture  for  the  year  was 
189.  If  these  students  are  added  as  specials  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  students  registered  in  the  School,  and  counted  as  most 
other  schools  count,  the  entire  total  of  registration  would  be 
283,  which  is  beyond  the  largest  registration  in  the  history  of 
the  School,  i.  e.,  173  in  1910-1911. 

While  the  registration  in  the  School  proper  for  the  year  was 
only  94,  the  number  of  students  graduated  was  18,  6  with  the 
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degree  of  Bachelor  of  Architecture  and  12  with  certificates  of 
proficiency.  This  is  well  up  to  a  record  in  the  School.  The 
proportion  of  graduates  to  registered  students,  formerly  very 
small,  in  point  of  fact  has  steadily  increased  with  increased 
educational  standards  and  closer  administrative  control,  all 
of  which  has  plainly  acted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
quality  and  stability  of  the  student  body.  The  proportion, 
in  this  way,  of  the  inefficient,  who  have  entered  the  School 
only  to  drag  along  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  to  drop  out, 
has  been  greatly  diminished,  and  a  standard  has  been  set 
and  recognized  that  both  attracts  and  deters  intending 
students. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Austin  W.  Lord  as  Professor  of 
Design  and  Director  of  the  School,  Mr.  William  A.  Boring,  a 
practicing  architect  of  the  City,  was   appointed 
at  the   beginning  of  the  year  Associate  in   De-  ,  ^g  L 

sign,  with  a  seat  on  the  Administrative  Board 
of  the  School.  Messrs.  Francis  A.  Nelson  and  Harvey  W. 
Corbett  were  also  added  to  the  staff  in  Design,  in  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  Mr.  Maurice  Prevot  at  the  front  in  France. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Frederick  L.  Ackerman  was  appointed  Lec- 
turer in  Architecture;  Mr.  Claggett  Wilson  was  engaged  to 
assist  Professor  Harriman  in  the  department  of  Drawing; 
and  Mr.  John  C.  Gregory  was  engaged  to  teach  Modeling. 
The  Provost  of  the  University,  who  was  already  a  member 
of  the  Administrative  Board,  by  action  of  the  Trustees 
at  their  meeting  of  May  3,  1915,  was  made  Acting 
Director  of  the  School  and  has  served  in  that  capacity 
during  the  year. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  teaching  force  has  resulted  in 
greatly  strengthening  the  work  of  the  School,  and  particularly 
in  the  pivotal  subject  of  Design.    The  work  u  ■    l^    • 

in  this  subject  has  been  considerably  broad- 
ened beyond  its  previous  limits,  it  has  been  made  more  flexible 
and  efficient  and  has  been  brought  more  closely  into  connec- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  curriculum.  Modes  of  criticism  in 
this  way  have  been  completely  reorganized,  and  the  work, 
which  traditionally  is  apparently  not  always  subject  to  sound 
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teaching  methods,  here  or  elsewhere,  has  been  brought  under 
proper  administrative  control.  Emphasis,  furthermore,  has 
been  placed  on  sound  design  and  planning,  rather  than  on 
brilliancy  of  rendering;  and  the  work  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  ornament,  graphics,  construction,  and  drawing  has 
been  more  carefully  related.  An  important  action  of  the 
Board  during  the  year  was  to  restore  the  courses  in  the  history 
of  architecture  to  their  former  three  years'  basis,  to  add  in- 
struction in  illumination  to  the  course  in  heating  and  wiring, 
and  instruction  in  ventilation  to  the  course  in  plumbing  and 
drainage.  The  characteristics  of  the  School's  present  system, 
it  may  be  stated,  is  the  careful  coordination  of  all  depart- 
ments, and  the  interior  coordination  of  the  various  elements 
of  Design  with  one  another. 

The  appointment  by  the  Trustees  of  a  Committee  of  Vis- 
itors for  the  School,  which  took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the 

^        .^^       ,  ^,.  .^  academic  year,   has  proved   an   impor- 

Committee  of  Visitors  ^-i  •  r      i 

tant   step.    The   nme   members  of   the 

Committee,  three  of  whom  were  appointed  on  the  nomination 
of  the  Alumni  Assocation  of  the  School,  the  Xew  York  Chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Beaux  Arts  Architects,  respectively,  have  attended,  as  their 
engagements  permitted,  the  judgments  of  the  School  problems 
in  Design  as  a  jury,  and  have  interested  themselves  in  a  meas- 
ure in  the  School,  its  methods  and  its  work.  The  experiment, 
which  has  been  commended  by  architectural  periodicals 
throughout  the  country,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the 
School,  whose  whole  tone  and  esprit  de  corps  has  improved 
directly  as  a  result  of  the  participation  of  eminent  architects 
in  actual  practice  in  its  affairs.  It  is  greatly  desired  that  this 
Committee  may  be  able  in  the  future  to  visit  the  class-rooms, 
hear  the  lectures,  and  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  operation  of  the  school,  in  order  to  report  to  the  Ad- 
ministrative Board  such  constructive  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms as  their  inspection  might  evoke. 

The  relations  of  the  School  with  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts 
Architects  have  received  renewed  attention  during  the  year. 
After  a  series  of  conferences,  it  has  been  arranged  to  have 
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hereafter  six   projects,    instead   of   the   usual    five,    so   that 

students  in  advanced  Design  can  take  all  of  the  problems  in 

the  Beaux   Arts    competitions.  More  important 

still  is  the  fact  that  we  have  a  voice  in  the  char-         .    ,  .  *   ^ 

Architects 

acter  of  the  programs  that  are  given  out,  which 

are  arranged  according  to  ideas  of  teaching  conceded  to  be 

the  best  that  have  been  formulated. 

The  conditions  at  hand  have  had  a  gratifying  effect  upon 
the  student  body.  An  analysis  of  student  records  during  the 
year  makes  the  following  showing,  based  ^^^^^^^  Records 
upon  the  total  number  of  term  or  session 
marks  recorded:  marks  of  passing  grade,  i.  e.,  from  6.0  to  10. o, 
slightly  under  8534  percent.;  with  a  percentage  of  actual  fail- 
ures of  about  13 >8  per  cent.  If  there  is  added  to  this 
the  number  of  absences  from  examinations  and  of  debars, 
which  are  also  construed  as  failures,  this  percentage  would  be 
only  slightly  over  141-^5- 

A  separate  study  of  the  records  in  Design  presents  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Of  the  total  number  of  major  problems  sub- 
mitted, i.  e.,  problems  occupying  about  five  weeks  of  the 
student's  time  per  problem,  over  91  per  cent,  were  adjudged 
of  passing  grade  or  higher  in  open  competition;  slightly  under 
26  per  cent,  were  specially  commended.  Of  the  minor  prob- 
lems, or  nine-hour  sketches,  slightly  under  64  per  cent,  were 
adjudged  of  passing  grade  or  higher,  and  over  12  per  cent, 
were  especially  commended.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  large  majority  of  these  judgments  are  attended,  and  at 
the  Beaux  Arts  Society  entirely  controlled,  by  disinterested 
architects,  this  will  seem  a  still  better  showing.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  minor  problems,  which  are  usually  a 
source  of  much  difficulty  to  the  architectural  student. 

Exhibits  of  the  work  of  the  School  were  made  at  the  second 
annual  exhibition,  held  in  November  in  Washington  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  subsequently  at  Pittsburgh  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Pittsburgh  Architectural  Club.  The  School  also 
participated  in  the  traveling  exhibit  composed  of  work  of  ten 
collegiate  schools  of  Architecture  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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American  Federation  of  Arts,  which  was  sent  in  turn  to  each 
exhibiting  school.  A  separate  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the 
School  was  also  sent  later  on  by  request  to  the  exhibition  held 
at  the  convention  of  the  South  Carolina  Association  of  Archi- 
tects and  the  South  Carolina  Branch  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  at  Greenville,  Tenn. 

Two  lectures  were  included  in  the  program  during  the  year : 
one  a  formal  lecture  by  David  Varon,  formerly  professor  at 

„      •  ,  T     .  Syracuse  University  and   the  University  of 

Special  Lectures       t„.      .  .    r  i 

Illmois;    and    an    mformal    lecture    at    the 

office  of  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  concerning  the  new  plans  for  the 
St.  Louis  museum  development,  preceded  by  an  explanatory 
lecture  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hastings,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  School. 
Exhibits  of  the  work  of  Mr.  John  R.  Pope  and  Mr.  Bertram 
G.  Goodhue,  both  members  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors,  have 
been  shown  during  the  year  in  the  Avery  Library,  where  it  is 
proposed  to  have  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  all  members  of 
the  Committee,  in  sequence,  for  the  benefit  of  the  School.  An 
important  exhibition  of  the  year  in  the  Avery  Library,  in- 
tended particularly  as  an  object  lesson  for  the  School,  was 
that  of  'good  furniture',  which  was  selected  and  arranged  by 
Mr.  William  Laurel  Harris. 

A  notable  improvement  in  the  physical  equipment  of  the 

School  has  been  accomplished  during  the  year.   When  the 

School  of  Architecture  was  removed  from 

mprovemen  s  in  Havemeyer  Hall  to  Avery,  the  new  build- 

Physical  Equipment      .  •'  n       , 

ing  was  completed  structurally,  but  the 

walls  were  left  white  above  the  ground  floor  and  the 
valuable  collection  of  plaster  casts  was  not  installed. 
These  latter  have  been  lying  neglected  in  the  basement  of 
Avery,  and  the  use  for  which  they  were  intended  was  all  but 
abandoned  because  of  their  inaccessability.  These  casts  have 
now  been  cleaned  and  repaired  and  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
corridors  and  stairs,  and  the  walls  themselves  have  been 
painted  and  made  available  for  them  and  for  the  proper  dis- 
play of  architectural  drawings.  A  series  of  color  studies  of 
ancient  glass,  loaned  by  Mr.  William  L.  Harris,  has  also  been 
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attractively  hung,  and  with  the  rest  has  completely  trans- 
formed the  interior  of  Avery  Hall  and  materially  added  to  the 
instructional  facilities  of  the  School.  The  indirect  lighting 
system  installed  during  the  year  in  the  drawing  room,  with 
proper  screens  to  control  the  light,  has  satisfactorily  solved  a 
problem  that  has  been  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
the  past. 

Under  the  revised  Statutes  of  the  University,  the  three  en- 
dowed Fellowships  in  the  School,  the  Columbia  Fellowship  in 
Architecture,  the  McKim  Fellowship,  and  the  Perkins  Fellow- 
ship, have  been  arranged  in  sequence  so  that  one  may  be 
awarded  each  successive  year.  In  order  to  bring  about  the 
required  financial  adjustment,  no  Fellowship  award  was  made 
the  present  year. 

The  retirement  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Smith  from  the  Avery 
Library-,  on  account  of  a  serious  breakdown  in  health,  has  been 
a  subject  of  great  regret  to  the  School.  For  over  twenty-two 
years  Mr.  Smith  had  labored  to  make  the  library  useful  to 
the  students  and  officers  of  the  School,  in  whose  affairs  he  al- 
ways manifested  a  deep  and  sympathetic  interest.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  find  another  to  render  precisely  the  kind  of  service 
in  which  he  excelled,  and  which  was  possible  only  for  one  who 
added  to  an  exceptionally  broad  academic  and  artistic  edu- 
cation an  extraordinarily  detailed  acquaintance  with  the 
books  committed  to  his  care. 

The  attention  of  the  President  is  called  to  various  needs  of 
the  School,  some  of  which  should  be  taken  into  active  consid- 
eration. The  lack  of  instruction  in  the 
School  in  life  drawing  is  at  the  present  time  ^^  ^  o  e  c  oo 
the  weakest  part  of  the  curriculum.  Under  present  conditions 
fourth-year  students  must  go  to  Teachers  College  for  such 
instruction,  which  is  consequently  in  a  way  outside  our  juris- 
diction and  direction,  since  it  is  primarily  arranged  for  Teach- 
ers College  students.  This  School  is  the  only  important  school 
of  architecture  in  the  country  that  does  not  provide  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  from  the  nude  model  on  its  own  premises  and 
under  its  own  instructor.  There  is  available  space  in  Avery 
where  such  work  could  readily  be  established  and  properly 
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controlled.  There  is  also  urgent  need  of  additional  instruction 
in  water  color  drawing.  Our  students  are  too  numerous  for  one 
instructor  to  care  for  in  this  subject  in  a  proper  and  efficient 
manner.  At  present,  the  School  relies  upon  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors in  Teachers  College  to  give  instruction  in  third  and  fourth 
year  drawing,  which  is  not  a  happy  arrangement,  in  that,  as 
in  life  drawing,  the  School  in  the  inclusion  of  this  work  must 
wait  upon  the  instructor's  appointments  in  Teachers  College, 
which  necessarily  controls  his  time. 

The  work  in  architecture  conducted  in  Extension  Teaching 
has  received  during  the  year  the  close  attention  of  the  School 

to  which    it    stands    in   an    unusually 
Extension  Teaching  ....  ,    , .  a        i.  i        j 

„  •    A    L  •.  ^  mtimate     relation.      As    has    already 

Courses  in  Architecture  .  . 

been    stated,    the    evenmg    Extension 

classes  have  taken  over  in  their  entirety  the  special  students 
of  the  School.  The  fact  that  they  are  evening  classes,  further, 
has  provided  an  opportunity  that  is  being  taken  advantage 
of  in  increasing  measure  by  young  men  who  are  occupied  in 
architects'  offices  during  the  day  and  eagerly  embrace  the  op- 
portunity to  study  during  the  evening.  The  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  Extension  work  is  in  every  way  equal  to  that  of  the 
School,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  a  recognized  course  might  be 
advantageously  established  on  this  basis  covering  two  years' 
work,  with  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  its  accomplishment.  This 
would  attract  more  and  better  students  and  would  insure  a 
closer  coordination  and  continuity  of  instruction  in  Extension 
Teaching. 

It  is  a  fact  of  wide  application  that  no  considerable  group 
of  students  ever  comes  up  to  the  standard  of  its  best  men,  who 
are,  or  may  be,  in  consequence  regarded  as  the  highest  type 
of  achievement  in  a  particular  subject.  The  Class  A  Design 
men  in  the  School  of  Architecture  represent  the  best  work  of 
the  School,  and  the  younger  students  it  is  well  known  look 
upon  their  work  as  the  final  attainable  result  of  school  instruc- 
tion. We  should  have  in  the  School  of  Architecture  for  these 
reasons  some  of  the  stronger  men  going  through  a  fifth  year 
of  Design.  To  make  this  possible  it  would  be  apparently  nec- 
essary to  establish  a  number  of  graduate  scholarships  for  this 
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particular  purpose,  with  the  ultimate  idea  not  merely  of  ex- 
tending to  students  of  unusual  ability  the  advantages  of  a 
longer  period  of  study,  but  more  especially  of  elevating  the 
standards  of  the  School.  The  newly  constituted  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  under  any  circumstances  stands  at  the  end 
of  a  fifth  year  of  instruction,  but  under  existing  conditions 
there  will  evidently  be  but  few  of  our  own  students  to  take  it. 
The  inclusion  of  Landscape  Architecture  as  a  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  School  has  received  renewed  attention  dur- 
ing the  year.     The   subject  is   one   of     .      i  a    ,  • 

.  .  .  .         Landscape  Architecture 

contmually    mcreasmg    importance    m 

the  country  at  large,  and  the  professional  services  of  landscape 
architects  are  being  more  frequently  brought  into  requisition. 
Landscape  Architecture  is  included  in  the  program  of  instruc- 
tion of  many  schools  of  architecture  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  our  School  would  greatly  gain  in  edu- 
cational influence  by  giving  proper  attention  to  this  subject, 
which  should  be  offered  so  soon  as  financial  conditions  make 
it  possible  to  undertake  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  H.  Carpenter, 

Acting  Director. 
June  JO,  1Q16. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I916 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Director  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

The  Fifth  year  of  the  School  (1916-1917)  opened  with  176 
men  and  47  women,  or  223  in  all,  taking  the  curriculum  pre- 
scribed for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature 
Registration        .      t  i- 

m  Journalism. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  School  there  were  67  men  and  12 
women  or  79  in  all;  in  the  second  108  men  and  29  women  or 
137  in  all;  in  the  third  year  131  men  and  38  women  or  169  in 
all;  and  in  the  fourth  year  with  122  men  and  50  women  or 
172  in  all.  These  totals  include  the  attendance  in  the  four 
year  course  in  the  School  of  Journalism;  the  five  year  'com- 
bined course '  in  Columbia  College  and  the  first  two  years  in 
Barnard. 

The  attendance  has  varied  little  in  the  past  two  years  though 
the  number  on  whom  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  in 
Journalism  was  conferred  has  increased.  It  was  9  in  1913, 
all  of  whom  had  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  19 14  it  was 
15,  of  whom  9  had  this  degree,  in  1915  13  in  a  class  of  22  had 
the  Arts'  degree,  and  in  1916  in  a  class  of  24,  11  had  been 
graduated  by  some  college.  Of  the  remainder  1 1  had  entered 
the  School  in  September,  1912,  and  taken  its  four  years'  course, 
and  two  had  been  admitted  from  institutions  on  advanced 
standing.  Of  71  graduated  from  the  School  in  four  years  42 
were    graduates   of   other  colleges,   admitted    on    advanced 
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standing:  from  other  institutions;  at  the  opening  of  the 
Third  year  14,  and  28  at  the  opening  of  the  Fourth  or  pro- 
fessional year. 

In  this  year  the  work  of  those  who  have  had  the  four  years 
of  the  School  and  those  who  have  had  one,  two,  three  or  four 
years  of  college  training  come  together.   Those 
who  have  been  longest  in  the  School  have  for  the  students 

longest  period  brought  to  their  work  a  profes- 
sional spirit  and  interest.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these,  tak- 
ing up  their  studies  in  history,  economics  and  political  science 
and  language  with  an  assurance  that  these  courses  would  be 
of  professional  value,  show  a  more  exact  knowledge  and  in 
their  writing  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  needs  of  the  news- 
paper, writing  more  simply,  directly  and  with  greater  con- 
cision. A  student  will  always  take  from  a  course  in  propor- 
tion to  the  attention  he  pays  and  this  attention  turns  upon 
his  conviction  that  his  future  in  his  chosen  task  is  dependent 
upon  the  work  he  does.  When  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  Col- 
lege graduates  went  into  one  of  the  three  'learned'  callings, 
law,  medicine  and  divinity,  the  college  offered  this  precise  in- 
centive for  many  of  its  studies  and  all  of  its  culture.  When 
half  of  its  graduates  turn  to  '  business '  in  all  its  forms,  as  is 
true  today  of  Eastern  Colleges,  this  incentive  is  less  apparent 
and  incontestible  to  the  student  and  the  belief  that  a  particular 
course  is  indispensable  to  the  future  life  and  career  of  a  stu- 
dent is  not  always  held  with  infallible  certainty  by  his  in- 
structor. 

The  college  students  who  enter   the  School  whether  on 

advanced  standing  without  a  bachelor's  degree  to  the  first 

and  second  years  or  with  advanced  stand- 

•j.1.  -^L      ^      J  4.     4.U     .-u-  J  College  Preparation 

mg  with  or  without  a  degree  to  the  third  or  ^^^  journalism 

fourth  years  bear  witness  to  the  harder  and 

the  sharper  interest  in  the  School  of  Journalism  present  in 

studies  which  they  have  taken  in  College,  with  less  personal 

effort  and  a  flagging  attention.   The  teaching  corps  of  the 

School  bore  witness  last  year  as  in  previous  years,  to  the  vivid 

attention  shown  by  their  students  in  studies,  like  economics, 

which  do  not  always  quicken  adolescent  enthusiasm  or  stimu- 
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late  adolescent  discussion.  Those  whose  task  it  will  be  to 
write  in  the  newspaper  the  history  of  their  own  day,  see  that 
share  of  the  history  of  the  recent  yesterday  which  bears 
on  their  own  field  with  a  special  and  personal  sense  of  its 
importance.  Medical  Schools  have  already  done  the  like 
for  physics,  chemistry  and  biology  in  College  and  technical 
schools  for  the  exact  sciences,  chemistry  and  physics. 
Schools  of  Journalism  if  they  are  as  exacting  as  medical 
schools  in  their  basic  training  will  have  a  like  influence  on 
College  history,  politics  and  economics.  Where  this  special 
pressure  is  absent  the  subject  rather  than  the  student  is 
extremely  likely  to  be  taught.  There  are  already  a  certain 
number  of  students  in  colleges  who  are  following  certain 
courses  in  the  fundamental  subjects  whose  knowledge  is 
necessary  to  the  journalist  with  reference  to  entrance  to  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

This  influence  will  be  increased  when  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism two  years  hence  begins  in  19 18  to  require  two  years  of 

college  study  for  entrance.    Its  graduates  will 
eng    ening      j-gg^^^j^  ^j^g  degree  it  gives  in  five  years  instead  of 

four  from  high  school.  In  all,  42  persons  have 
come  to  their  work  here  with  a  bachelor's  degree  and  have 
taken  five  or  six  years  study,  college  and  professional,  before 
entering  on  active  work.  Of  the  remainder,  16  have  been 
one,  two,  or  three  years  at  College  before  entering  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  they  have  also  had  five  years  study  after 
their  secondary  work  was  over.  In  all,  four-fifths,  81  per 
cent.,  of  those  receiving  the  degree  of  the  School  or  taking  a 
part  if  not  all  the  professional  studies  in  its  fourth  year  have 
taken  the  same  number  of  years  of  study  as  will  be  the  case 
on  the  'five  years'  basis,  with  two  collegiate  and  three  pro- 
fessional years. 

A  change  from  a  course  ending  in  four  years  from  the  high 
school  and  one  requiring  five  years  of  part  high  school  study 
would  not  therefore  have  affected  much  over  one-fifth  of 
those  who  have  attended  the  School.  In  journalism,  as  in 
other  callings,  there  will  probably  be  for  years  to  come  a 
difference  of  opinion  and  practice  as  to  whether  the  best  pro- 
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fessional  results  are  secured  where  the  entire  field  of  instruction 
from  the  preparatory  stage  of  secondary  study  is  dominated 
by  one  life  purpose  or  where  an  educational  low 
pressure  caisson  is  provided  to  ease  the  tension  Effect  of 

for  from  two  to  four  years  before  the  rigors  of  ,     ^ 

professional  studies  are  endured  and  endured 
gladly.  No  one  certainly,  familiar  with  the  usual  attitude  of 
the  undergraduate  to  his  studies,  but  has  been  inspired  and 
encouraged  in  confidence  that  devotion  to  the  things  of  the 
mind  can  be  secured  in  men  fresh  from  the  high  school  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  four  years  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
with  studies  usually  deemed  dull.  Nothing  is  dull  which  men 
want  to  study.  Nothing  is  interesting  which  is  taken  with  a 
general  impression  that  it  has  doubtless  its  unfelt  worth,  but 
that  loyalty  to  an  institution  of  learning  is  best  shown  by  a 
tepid  appetite,  avoiding  a  too  ardent  devotion  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge. 

Too  early  a  demand  for  professional  study  backed  by  pro- 
fessional zeal  has  its  cost.  The  mortality  list  is  heavy.  Many 
young  men,  who  have  not  yet  tried  their  powers  in  any  but 
routine  task-work  will  try  professional  work  too  hard  for  them 
and  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  will  drop  by  the  way,  though 
all  professional  schools  find  that  many  are  called  to  their  work 
and  few  chosen  by  their  final  tests.  A  duplication  of  college 
work  is  inevitable  since  much  of  the  primary  stage  of  any 
profession  overlaps  the  field  of  general  knowledge.  Questions 
of  discipline,  of  standards  and  of  method  are  inevitable.  Each 
new  calling  as  it  appears  has  its  struggle  with  old  methods  of 
dealing  in  its  fundamental  studies  as  the  annals  of  this 
University  abundantly  show  because  so  many  new  chapters 
have  here  been  written  in  the  history  of  technical  and  pro- 
fessional training.  Professional  training  itself  has  always  been 
handled  more  coherently,  if  its  obvious  needs  are  stressed  and 
its  foundation  left  to  be  laid  on  a  general  plan  common  to 
various  callings. 

The  School  of  Journalism  in  passing  in  1918  to  a  three  year 
course  preceded  by  a  required  two  years  of  College  follows  a 
general  course  and  accepts  the  traditional  condition  of  special 
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Studies  for  one  calling.  Such  a  plan,  M-ith  the  line  sharply 
drawn  between  college  and  professional  work,  is  far  superior 
to  the  various  methods  of  study  for  the  work  of  the  newspaper 
elsewhere  pursued.  One  or  two  courses  in  the  writing  of  tech- 
nique of  news  and  editorial  and  criticism  in  a  College  course 
will  do  as  Httle  as  did  medical,  law  or  theological  studies 
figuring  in  the  close  of  a  College  course  in  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  centuries.  Such  disappear  and  such  always  will 
disappear. 

Even  four  years  ago,  most  journalists  and  many  warmly  in 

favor  of  professional  training  for  the  newspapers  felt  that  its 

pecuniary  returns  would  not  justify  more  than 

^  /-  J  ^  four  vears  and  might  not  reward  even  that. 
to  Graduates  -  *     .  .  ,      i 

The  adequate  answer  is,  as  has  been  said,  that 

three-fifths  in  the  School  of  Journalism  have  already  taken 
fi^■e  years  when  they  might  have  taken  four.  Economic  con- 
siderations exert  their  ine\*itable  influence  in  education  as  in 
aU  else.  "Men  will  die  for  their  countr\%  but  they  will  not 
make  pig  iron  for  their  country^"  said  Thiers  of  the  French 
government  shops  of  1848.  Mart\Ts  even,'  church  can  have 
during  persecution;  but  an  unpersecuted  church  has  never 
had  an  able  ministiy  without  adequate  support.  Men  will 
not  pay  for  training  in  a  calling  unless  it  offers  a  living.  In 
all,  taking  both  the  men  who  took  the  degree  of  the  School 
and  those  who  took  its  fourth  year  but  failed  to  qualify  for 
a  degree  by  a  single  required  course  or  so,  about  85  men  and 
women  have  left  the  School  since  the  first  class  was  graduated 
in  June.  19 13.  These  men  have  been  out  from  three  years  to 
three  months.  They  all  hold  writing  posts  of  various  orders. 
Three  are  earning  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  a  year,  five  are  earn- 
ing more  than  $2,500  annually,  eleven  $2,000,  thirt>'  from 
$1,300  upwards  and  of  the  rest  only  five  are  out  of  work  and 
but  one  of  the  rest  is  earning  less  than  $1,000  including  those 
graduated  in  the  June  which  closes  the  year  covered  by  the 
rep>ort.    These  figures  are  only  approximate. 

Pay  in  all  the  arts  of  expression  comes  soon  or  not  at  all 
and  early  pa>"  always  shows  that  later  rewards  are  less  large 
than  in  callings  paid  little  at  start.    No  one  earns  as  little  at 
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Start  or  as  much  at  the  end  as  a  successful  banker  or  business 
man.  Clerg\-men  are  a  notable  instance  of  easy  pay  at  start 
and  hard  returns  at  the  end.  This  is  true  of  journalists  as 
well.  The  Director  of  the  School  may  be  pardoned  for  adding 
that  the  wedding  cards  he  steadily  receives  and  rejoices  in 
show  that  the  graduates  of  the  School  are  establishing  them- 
selves quite  as  early  as  most  professional  men.  Like  figures 
have  not  been  published  in  regard  to  any  School  of  Journal- 
ism. Xo  institution  of  learning  can  or  should  be  estimated  by 
the  earnings  of  its  graduates,  whose  work,  most  of  all  in 
journalism,  is  not  to  be  paid  or  weighed  by  what  is  in  the 
world's  markets  bought  or  sold.  Yet  when  the  training  of  a 
calling  is  new  and  only  in  progress  in  organized  schools 
for  a  bare  handful  of  years,  the  economic  return  is  one  of 
the  proofs  that  the  demands  of  the  community*  for  newspaper 
writers  trained  for  their  work  open  fair  pay,  not  large  but 
hopeful. 

The  United  States  Census  returns  for  newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals in  1 9 14  supports  this  by  showing  that  the  number  of 
newspapers  has  not  only  ceased  to  increase  but  has  begun  to 
decrease.  The  number  of  workers  is  not  growing,  but  the 
total  receipts  of  the  trade  steadily  grow  as  does  the  capital 
engaged.  These  economic  conditions  point  to  higher  pay  for 
the  newspaper  men  who  sur\-ive.  Add  to  this  that  news  is 
now  organized  and  standardized  as  never  before  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  presentation  of  news  becomes  more  and  more 
important  and  calls  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  ability*, 
and  the  need  for  training.  If  newspapers  and  periodicals  de- 
crease, their  capital  and  revenue  increase,  and  as  their  comp)eti- 
tion  grows  more  severe,  the  capacity',  experience  and  training 
in  the  journalist  will  be  better  and  better  paid. 

In  the  year  under  consideration,  the  School  has  added  to 

its  course  one  on  writing  on  economic  subjects  conducted  by 

Mr.  Albert  W.  Atwood,  whose  presentation  of  the 

,            ,  .            ,                      .  Changes  in 

economics   and    workmg   of    current    mvestment,  ^ 

.        .  Program 

banking  and  business  has  won  wide  attention  in  a 

number  of  periodicals,  including  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 

Exerting  Post. 
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The  course  in  Newspaper  writing  conducted  by  Professor 
Franklin  Matthews  in  the  Third  Year  hitherto  has  been  placed 
in  the  Second  Year,  beginning  this  form  of  professional  work 
earlier  in  the  curriculum.  The  other  writing  course  in  the 
Second  Year  conducted  by  Mr.  Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown  has  re- 
quired more  research.  The  constant  danger  of  a  School  of 
Journalism  is  that  it  will  forget  that  thorough  training  in  the 
use  of  reference  books,  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
rapid  research  a  newspaper  requires  and  in  accuracy,  precision, 
brevity  and  sustained  interest  are  a  far  more  valuable  asset 
to  a  journalist  than  a  smattering  of  'human  interest'  or  catch- 
ing ways  and  methods.  The  successful  morning  newspapers  in 
New  York  and  in  all  our  cities  are  today  not  those  than  run 
to  mere  'interest',  to  casual  attractions,  to  freaks  and  to  fads 
in  verse,  paragraph  or  cartoon,  but  to  solid  serious  work  in 
the  main  body  of  the  newspaper  and  in  its  supplements.  This 
is  as  true  of  their  profits  as  of  their  circulation,  of  their  pub- 
lic influence  as  of  their  permanent  success.  Accepted  in  the 
morning  field,  this  steadily  grows  more  and  more  the  rule  in  the 
evening  newspaper  in  a  number  of  American  cities.  The  men 
who  go  out  from  a  School  of  Journalism  should  be  so  trained 
that  they  will  increase  this  tendency  in  the  American  press.  In 
the  monthly,  a  like  movement  has  begun  and  the  earlier  tradi- 
tions of  the  American  magazine  have  increasing  weight. 

Ill  health  deprived  the  School  of  the  services  of  Professor 
Pitkin  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  and  its  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  R.  C.  E.  Brown  for  meeting  the  unexpected  need  at 
the  cost  of  a  heavy  addition  to  his  labor,  borne  with  efficient 
zeal.  Professor  Pitkin  has  happily  returned  in  full  health 
ready  to  concentrate  all  his  time  and  power  on  his  most  re- 
markable work  in  training  the  writer. 

Professor  Matthews  gave  in  the  Summer  School  his  course 
on  Newspaper  English  and  Ethics.  The  attendance,  the  in- 
terest excited  and  the  character  and  attainment  of  those  regis- 
tered for  the  course  showed  the  value  and  demand  of  this 
new  step. 

I  record  with  great  regret  the  resignation  of  Miss  Helen 
Rex  Keller,  the  branch  librarian  of  the  Journalism  Library. 
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Miss  Keller  has  used  the  library  to   stimulate  attention   to 

independent    reading,   to   furnish   the  required  reading  both 

of  the   School   and  a  large  number  of  Extension 

courses  and  to  awaken  an  intelligent  interest  and         .  ^"^^f 
1      •  -1  1  7     1       r-  ,      ,      r         '"^  Staff 

enthusiasm    m    the    members    of    the    School    of 

Journalism  in  all  the  many  ways  open  to  a  librarian  pro- 
fessionally equipped,  fortunate  in  her  personality,  inveterate 
in  her  industry  and  skilled  in  arousing  industry,  securing  order 
and  guiding  the  rapid  research  of  the  young  journalist.  The 
newspaper  files  of  2,000  volumes,  the  large  collection  of  3,000 
lantern  slides,  the  collection  of  118  wall  maps  used  by  the 
School  and  the  handling  of  envelopes  from  the  collection  of 
newspaper  clippings  used  by  students  combine  to  add  many 
labors  to  the  management  of  the  library,  appreciated  only 
by  those  versed  in  these  tasks  and  have  been  administered 
by  her  with  skill,  tact  and  efficiency.  She  has  shown  that  it 
is  possible  to  give  library  management  an  atmosphere  such 
as  suggests  a  gracious  and  elevated  hospitality  of  books  and 
learning. 

As  in  each  of  its  years,  the  School  of  Journalism  owes  to 
the  expert  knowledge  and  unsparing  pains  of  Dr.  John  W. 
Cunliffe  the  accurate  supervision  of  its  registry,  the  disposi- 
tion of  its  schedules  and  hours  and  the  general  distribution 
of  its  curriculum. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Talcott  Williams, 

Director 
June  30,  igi6 
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REPORT   OF  THE   DEAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  Barnard  College  during  the  academic 

Re  istration  ^^^^  1915-1916. 

The  enrollment  in  our  four  regular  classes  has 
been  as  follows: 

1914-1915  1915-1916 

Seniors 123!  93* 

Juniors no  160 

Sophomores 191  169 

Freshmen 240  211 

664  633 

The  decrease  has  been  due  partly  to  the  stricter  administra- 
tion of  entrance  requirements  and  partly  to  the  increase  of 
the  tuition  fee  from  $150  to  $200,  which  went  into  effect  last 
September. 

Besides  the  regular  students,  we  have  had  28  matriculated 
specials,  as  compared  with  32  last  year,  and  33  non-matricu- 
lated specials,  as  compared  with  32  a  year  ago.  The  total 
number  primarily  registered  in  Barnard  College  has  been  694, 
a  decrease  of  39  from  the  preceding  year. 

The  readjustment  of  courses  in  other  parts  of  the  University 
has  continued  to  reduce  the  number  of  students  coming  to  us 

t  Including  three  students  registered  in  the  School  of  Education  for  the 
professional  diploma. 

*  Including  one  student  registered  in  the  School  of  Journalism. 
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from  Other  faculties  for  a  portion  of  their  work.  We  have  had 
18  students  from  the  Graduate  Faculties  and  46  from  the 
School  of  Education.  When  these  figures  are  compared  with 
those  of  five  years  ago,  62  and  201  respectively,  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  changes  have  relieved  Barnard  from  a  con- 
siderable burden  of  instruction. 

During  the  year  we  have  recommended  to  the  University 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  112  students,  and  for  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  6,  making  a  total  of  118,  less  by  31 
than  last  year,  when  we  graduated  our  largest  class.  Of  this 
year's  seniors,  7  received  the  degree  cum  laude,  and  2  magna 
cum  latide. 

Three  years  ago  it  became  apparent  that  we  could  not  care 
for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  students  applying  for 
admission  and  that  something  must  be  done  to  cut  down  our 
numbers.  The  more  severe  and  more  carefully  administered 
entrance  requirements  have  accomplished  this  to  some  extent, 
and  are  also  improving  the  quality  of  our  students.  The 
freshman  class  during  the  past  year  has  done  exceptionally 
good  work:  only  two  freshmen  have  had  to  be  dropped  for 
poor  scholarship. 

The  increase  in  the  tuition  fee  has  also  had  some  effect  in 

reducing  the  number  of  new  students,  especially  those  coming 

from  New  York  City  high  schools.     We  are,       „  ,   ,     ,  . 

,  .  .         ,  Scholarships 

however,   makmg  such  generous  provision  for 

scholarships  that  we  should  soon  be  able  to  provide  aid  for 

all  the  really  competent  and  deserving  applicants.    The  total 

amount  which  the  College  has  received  under  the  will  of  the 

late  Joseph  Pulitzer  is  more  than  $154,000.     With  this  we 

have  already  established  39  scholarships,  varying  in  value 

from  $50  to  $600,  and  as  the  income  accrues  we  shall  be 

able   to   found    more.     Besides    those   established   with    the 

Pulitzer   gift,   the   College    has    33    other    scholarships   and 

five  funds  for  the  assistance  of  students.    The  New  York 

State  Scholarships,  worth  $100  a  year  apiece,  are  also  held 

by  many  of  our  undergraduates, — 157  during  the  past  year. 

Our    students    are,    therefore,    fairly    well    provided    with 

financial  aid. 
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During  the  past  year  there  have  been  two  additions  to  our 

Board  of  Trustees,  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Crocker  and  the  new 

^  Alumnse    Trustee,     Mrs.    George    McAneny 

New  Trustees 

(Marjorie  Jacobi,  '99),  elected  by  the  alumnae 

to  succeed  Mrs.  Herbert  Parsons,  whose  term  expired. 

From  the  Faculty  Professor  Grace  A.  Hubbard  has  been 
absent  on  leave  during  the  entire  year,  and  also  Professor 
Henri  F.  Muller,  who  is  still  on  active  service 
with  the  French  Army.  During  the  first  semes- 
ter Professor  Frank  N.  Cole  was  on  leave  and  during  the 
second,  Professor  William  P.  Trent,  Professor  Herbert  G.  Lord, 
Professor  Marie  Reimer  and  Professor  Henry  R.  Mussey. 

For  next  year  there  have  been  two  promotions,  that  of  Dr. 
Ida  H.  Ogilvie  from  Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Geology,  and  that  of  Dr.  Harry  L.  Hollingworth  from 
Assistant  Professor  to  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  year  has  been  the  munifi- 
cent and  far-sighted  gift  from  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  of  a  Students 
Hall,  to  cost  $500,000.     The  plans  for  this 
have  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Arnold  W.  Brunner 
and  Messrs.  Buchman  and  Fox,  and  the  corner  stone  was 
laid,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  Commencement  Day. 

The  Students  Hall  will  serve  as  a  center  for  the  physical,  the 
social  and  the  religious  development  of  the  student  body. 
Besides  providing  for  these  very  important  aspects  of  the 
education  of  our  undergraduates,  it  will  also,  so  far  as  space 
allows,  be  a  social  center  for  all  the  women  students  of  Colum- 
bia University.  In  the  Summer  Session,  especially,  we  look 
forward  to  offering  a  convenient  and  inspiring  center  of  social 
life  for  the  three  thousand  and  more  women  who  attend  the 
University. 

The  opening  of  the  new  hall  will  enable  us  to  develop  our 
own  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  to  relieve  Teach- 
ers College  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  gymnasium  work  of 
our  students,  borne  by  that  institution  for  the  past  ten  years 
in  such  a  friendly  and  helpful  spirit.  With  the  cooperation  of 
the  University  Medical  Officer,  we  expect  to  appoint  a  woman 
physician  who  will  have  her  office  in  the  new  building  and 
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supervise  the  health  of  our  students.  The  proper  planning  of 
our  lectures,  practical  work,  and  private  consultations  in  the 
new  Department  of  Physical  Education  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  will  require  long  and  careful  consideration  in 
the  immediate  future. 

The  removal  of  the  class  studies,  reading  rooms  and  lunch 
rooms  to  the  Students  Hall  will  release  some  space  in  our  aca- 
demic buildings  sorely  needed  for  additional  class  rooms  and 
laboratories.  This  may  enable  us  to  develop  our  curriculum 
in  some  desirable  directions — to  introduce,  for  example,  courses 
in  bacteriology  and  geography.  These  possibilities  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Faculty  next  year  when  they 
resume  their  discussions  regarding  the  reorganization  of  our 
curriculum. 

Another  generous  gift  received  by  the  College  during  the 
year  has  been  Mr.  James  Talcott's  donation  of  $100,000 
for  the  Talcott  Foundation,  the  income  of  which  is  r  r  • 
to  be  used  for  religious  instruction.  This  will 
enable  us  to  develop  work  in  religion  in  a  way  which  has  never 
before  been  possible.  We  plan  for  the  present  to  engage  each 
year  one  or  two  distinguished  scholars  to  come  as  Associates 
in  Religion  and  give  special  courses.  Next  year  Dr.  John 
Douglas  Adam  will  conduct  during  the  first  semester  a  course 
in  'Some  Fundamentals  of  Religion',  and  during  the  second 
semester  Mr.  Stuart  L.  Tyson  will  deal  with  the  'Life  and 
Times  of  Paul'. 

Besides  these  special  courses.  Chaplain  Knox  will  continue 
his  regular  Bible  course,  and  the  extra-curricular  activities 
under  the  Director  of  Religious  and  Philanthropic  Work, 
Miss  Mary  A.  Patchin,  will  be  extended  and  improved. 
All  this  should  result  in  the  scholarly  and  inspiring  develop- 
ment of  a  field  which  we  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
neglect. 

It  happens  most  appropriately  that  we  should  have  received 
at  just  this  time  a  prize  in  Early  Church  History,  designed  to 
encourage  students  in  the  study  of  the  origin  and  early  devel- 
opment of  Christianity.  This  is  the  Caroline  Gallup  Reed 
Prize,  the  income  of  a  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars  presented 
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by  Mrs.  William  Barclay  Parsons  in  memory  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Sylvanus  Reed,  who  in  her  lifetime  did  notable  service 
for  the  education  of  girls  in  New  York  City. 

The  total  amount  of  money  actually  received  in  gifts  during 
the  year  has  been  $326,380.50.  Of  this,  $100,000  was  from  Mr. 
Schiff,  to  provide  for  the  first  payments  on  the 
Students  Hall.  Besides  the  other  gifts  already 
enumerated,  $60,000  was  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Henri- 
etta Carpenter  Fund,  $15,000  from  Mrs.  Caroline  B.  Crocker 
and  $10,000  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Maria  H.  Williamson. 
A  bequest  of  $10,000  was  received  from  a  good  friend  of  Bar- 
nard, the  late  Miss  Anna  E.  Smith,  and  an  additional  pay- 
ment of  $37,221.33  from  the  Pulitzer  Estate. 

Memorials  have  been  established  to  two  of  our  most  brilliant 
graduates.  In  memory  of  Martha  Ornstein  Brenner,  '99,  her 
friends  have  founded  a  scholarship  bearing  her  name.  At  the 
request  of  the  anonymous  donor,  the  Graduate  Fellowship 
awarded  each  year  to  the  most  promising  scholar  in  our 
graduating  class,  has  been  named  the  Caroline  Duror 
Memorial  Fellowship,  in  memory  of  Caroline  Duror,  1914, 
a  gifted  holder  of  this  fellowship,  recently  killed  in  a  railway 
accident. 

Another  of  our  most  devoted  and  able  alumnae,  Jean  W. 
Tatlock,  '95,  was  also  killed  in  an  accident  late  in  May.  It  is 
tragic  that  the  College  should  have  thus  lost  within  a  few 
months,  by  sudden  accidental  death,  three  of  its  most  distin- 
guished   graduates. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  and  pledged  to  our  Quarter  Cen- 
tury Fund  is  now  about  $1,270,000.    Of  this  about  $760,000 

^   ,  „     .      is  for  endowment.     In  order  that  we  may 

Endowment  Fund  ,  ,  -n-         1   n  1 

complete  the  one  million  dollar  endowment 

fund  and  receive  its  conditional  gift  of  $200,000,  the  General 

Education  Board  has  generously  granted  us  an  extension  of 

time  for  securing  subscriptions.     We  shall  vitally  need  this 

increase  of  endowment  in  order  to  support  the  expanding 

work  made  possible  by  our  new  building,  and  it  is  to  be 

earnestly  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  total  amount  may 

be  raised. 
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For  several  years  Brooks  Hall  has  been  filled  and  we  have 

been  obliged  to  reject  applicants.     As  soon  as  possible  we 

should  add  one  of  the  wings  included  in  the  „    . . 

.    .      ,    ,     .  ,  .     .  „  Residence 

original  design,  and  put  in  it  many  small  rooms 

at  as  cheap  a  rent  as  possible.    Life  in  outside  lodgings  in 

New  York  City  is  for  reasons  of  health  and   of  social   life 

undesirable  for  young  women.     The  College  should  certainly 

provide  as  quickly  as  it  can  fof  the  increasing  proportion  of 

its   students   who  come   from  a  distance  and   must  find  a 

residence  here. 

Meanwhile  our  enterprising  alumnae  are  organizing  in  a 
nearby  apartment  house  a  'cooperative  dormitory'  designed 
for  students  who  wish  to  live  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  and 
are  willing  to  help  in  the  household.  This  interesting  experi- 
ment will  assist  a  group  of  girls  who  have  for  the  past  two  years 
been  a  source  of  concern  to  us — girls  of  small  means  lodging 
alone  in  hired  rooms  and  sometimes  eating  very  irregularly. 
These  are  often  highly  desirable  students,  excellent  material 
from  the  country  districts,  especially  State  Scholars  from  more 
distant  parts  of  New  York  State.  If  our  alumnae  can  help 
them  to  secure  healthful,  pleasant  and  cheap  residence,  it 
will  be  a  real  service  to  the  College. 

Another  group  of  our  alumnae  are  beginning  an  experiment 

which  may  lead  to  the  filling  of  another  very  real  need.    This 

is  a  plan  for  a  'Barnard  Farm',  near  enough        „  ,  ^ 

XT  ir     1  1  I  1  1  -11  Barnard  rarm 

to   New    York    to    be  cheaply   and   quickly 

accessible,  and  far  enough  to  seem  really  'country',  where 
groups  of  our  students  could  go  for  week-ends  during  the  col- 
lege year  and  longer  visits  during  vacation  seasons.  This  is 
as  important  as  the  'cooperative  dormitory',  for  if  it  could  be 
satisfactorily  worked  out  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  a  large 
number  of  our  students  in  improving  their  physical  health 
and  also  giving  them  opportunities  for  pleasant  social  inter- 
course and  friendships  sometimes  lacking.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  scheme,  so  rich  in  delightful  possibilities,  may  develop 
successfully  and  win  the  necessary  support. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  an 
exceptionally  competent  Student  Council,  under  whose  guid- 
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ance  our  student  government  has  worked  unusually  well.   The 

Honor    System    has   been   more   definitely   formulated    and 

„     ,  strictly  enforced,  and  various  other  problems 

Student  ,  ,  „ 

Organizations         have   been   handled   by   the  student  officers 

with   wisdom  and   tact. 

In  May,  1913,  the  Faculty  voted  to  suspend  for  three  years, 
beginning  October  i,  191 3,  the  right  of  our  fraternity  chapters 
to  elect  new  members.  Since  this  term  will  expire  on  October 
I  next,  it  seemed  necessary  to  consider  this  spring  what  further 
action,  if  any,  should  be  taken. 

Student  Council  expressed  a  desire  to  have  the  question 
put  to  a  vote  of  the  Undergraduate  Association,  and  devised, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student 
Organizations,  a  plan  for  a  meeting  at  which  six  alumnae,  three 
fraternity  and  three  non-fraternity,  were  invited  to  present 
their  views  regarding  social  organizations  in  general,  and  at 
which  the  students  might  discuss  the  problem.  Two  of  the 
fraternity  chapters  officially  notified  the  Faculty  and  Student 
Council  that  they  did  not  at  present  desire  to  return  to  the 
College  under  their  former  organization.  This  seemed  to  be 
the  attitude  of  the  chapters  in  general.  Many  of  the  fraternity 
alumnae  expressed  a  willingness,  however,  to  participate  in  the 
discussion  regarding  social  organizations,  if  the  undergraduates 
desired,  with  a  view  to  some  constructive  action,  and  to  aid  in 
any  way  they  could. 

At  about  the  same  time  a  petition  signed  by  445  alumnae 
was  sent  to  the  Faculty,  asking  that  the  legislation  against 
fraternities  be  continued. 

In  May,  a  few  days  after  the  mass  meeting  for  discussion, 
the  undergraduates  voted  by  ballot  on  several  questions 
concerning  social  organizations.  There  was  apparently  a 
general  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject,  for  a  very  small  vote 
was  cast,  considerably  less  than  half  the  registration.  By  a 
vote  of  244  to  30  the  students  expressed  an  opinion  against 
the  existence  in  Barnard  College  of  fraternities,  as  organized 
and  conducted  three  years  ago.  By  158  to  104  they  favored 
the  existence  of  some  form  of  organization  primarily  social. 
By  varying  votes  they  expressed  disapproval  of  having  in 
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such  organizations  the  elements  of  national  affiliation,  secrecy, 
and  'exclusive  invitation  membership'. 

At  its  meeting  on  May  29,  the  Faculty,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Student  Organizations, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  fraternities,  as  organized  and  conducted  three  years 
ago,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exist  in  Barnard  College. 

Resolved,  That,  subject  to  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  chartering  and 
controlling  of  student  organizations  be  left  to  Student  Council,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Organizations,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  of  the  Charter  System  as  they  are  at  present  or 
may  hereafter  be  amended. 

Resolved,  That,  subject  to  these  restrictions  and  regulations,  students 
be  encouraged  to  experiment  with  new  forms  of  social  organization. 

There  now  seems  to  be  a  fairly  wide  spread  desire  for  really 
constructive  work  in  the  development  of  our  social  life.  Vari- 
ous efforts  will  be  made  next  year  to  accomplish  something 
practical  and  valuable. 

During  the  last  few  years  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  securing  more  helpful  cooperation  between  Barnard 

College  and  other  schools  and  faculties      .^  .       .     ^  .    . 

,     .       ,,    .  .  ™,  ...        ,  University  Relations 

ot  the  University.  Ihe  rapid  develop- 
ment of  Teachers  College  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  read- 
just our  rules  and  relations  frequently  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
growth  and  change.  This  we  have  been  able  to  do  easily  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness.  The  presence  of  the  Dean  of 
Barnard  on  the  Administrative  Board  of  the  Summer  Session 
and  of  the  Department  of  Extension  Teaching,  and  the  very 
friendly  cooperation  of  Director  Egbert,  have  made  it  possible 
to  adjust  more  effectively  our  relations  with  those  branches  of 
the  University.  Problems  arising  from  our  connections  with 
the  Graduate  Faculties  and  with  the  School  of  Journalism 
we  have  also  been  able  to  solve  satisfactorily.  With  the  newly 
established  School  of  Business  we  look  forward  to  helpful  rela- 
tions. Most  significant  of  all  has  been  the  decision  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  open  to  women  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons. For  this  great  service  to  the  education  of  women 
Barnard  College  is  deeply  grateful. 
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A   year  ago   I   reported   our  experiment  in   special   May 

entrance  examinations  for  the  private  schools,  planned  with 

„  .    ^  c.  L    1  the  aim  of  improving  the  articulation  be- 

Pnvate  School  ,  ° 

Examinations  tween  the  college  and  the  school  course. 

This  has  been  continued  on  a  wider  scale. 
Last  January  the  Head  Mistresses  Association  requested 
Barnard  College  to  provide  in  May,  for  the  schools  belonging 
to  the  Association,  examinations  which  might  be  used  either 
for  tests  for  graduation,  or  for  admission  to  college,  or  for  both. 
At  the  same  time  it  warmly  commended  the  papers  set  by 
Columbia  University.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Director 
of  Admissions,  we  were  able  to  arrange  a  series  of  entrance 
examinations,  beginning  May  i6,  which  were  given  in  seven 
private  schools  and  taken  by  125  candidates.  The  results  of 
these  were  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory. 

Though  we  are  glad  to  aid  this  interesting  educational  move- 
ment, the  burden  of  conducting  such  examinations  at  a  busy 
season  is  a  rather  heavy  one.  Should  this  need  of  the  private 
schools  for  girls  for  a  May  series  prove  to  be  a  pressing  one, 
as  now  seems  highly  probable,  perhaps  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  can  arrange  to  assume  the  responsibility, 
or  some  joint  action  by  several  of  the  women's  colleges  may  be 
practicable.  The  change  from  the  certificating  to  an  examin- 
ing system  of  admissions  proposed  by  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt. 
Holyoke  and  Wellesley  will  certainly  make  the  problem  more 
urgent.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification  to  Barnard  College  that 
by  its  experiments  it  has  been  able  to  contribute  in  some  slight 
measure  towards  the  solution  of  these  educational  difficulties. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 

Dean 
June  30,  IQ16 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
REPORT  OF  THE   DEAN 

FOR   THE    ACADEMIC    YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    3O,    I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University  ajid  the  Trustees  of  Teachers 
College, 

Sirs: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  first  annual 
reports  of  the  Directors  of  the  Schools  of  Education  and 
Practical  Arts  in  Teachers  College.  From  these  reports  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  year  under  review  many  important  prob- 
lems have  received  the  attention  of  the  Faculties.  I  deeply 
regret  that,  by  reason  of  physical  disability  and  subsequent 
leave  of  absence,  I  have  been  personally  unable  to  do  my  share 
of  the  work.  But  the  loyalty  of  the  staflf  and  the  zeal  of  the 
newly  appointed  directors  have  left  no  cause  for  complaint, 
either  in  administrative  procedure  or  in  educational  progress. 

The  big  task  of  the  year  has  been  the  reorganization  of 
our  work  to  fit  the  new  scheme  of  administration  as  provided 
in  the  recent  agreement  between  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  and  the  Trustees  of  Teachers  ^^  i^^'  , 

College.  The  report  of  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Education  tells  how  satisfactorily  that  problem  has 
been  met  and  solved.  In  my  opinion,  the  relations  between 
the  two  corporations  could  hardly  be  better  than  they  now 
are.  The  eminent  fairness  of  the  final  settlement  must  be 
obvious  to  all ;  its  ultimate  success  depends  upon  the  unselfish 
cooperation  of  both  parties. 

The  needs  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  School  of  Education,  are  briefly  stated  as  want  of 
room  and  of  financial  support.     No  department  of        -^    a 
the  University  is  so  deplorably  over-crowded  as  is 
Teachers    College.    In    buildings    intended   to  accommodate 
one  thousand  students,  we  crowded  in  nearly  three  thousand 
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students  during   the    academic  year,   and   upwards  of   five 

thousand    in    the  summer  session.     Such   a  condition  will 

sooner    or    later    injure     our    reputation    and    impose    its 

own  penalty.    It  is  the  privilege  of  the  Trustees  of  Teachers 

College   to   solve   this    problem,    and    at   an    early   date    I 

propose     to     address     to     them    a    special    report    on    the 

subject. 

Our  greatest  educational  problem  is  the  one  that  besets 

every  school  and  faculty  in  a  university  system.     It  arises 

from  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  teachers  and 

r,    , ,  the  needs  of  students  are  not  always  identical. 

Problems  _,  ,  r  i       r 

The  student  enters  upon  a  course  of  study  for 

a  distinct  purpose.  Whether  his  aim  be  merely  to  get  the 
academic  label  or  to  attain  distinction  in  professional  ser- 
vice, he  is  largely  self-centered.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
student,  that  teacher  is  most  successful  who  can  give  him 
what  he  wants  in  the  shortest  and  most  interesting  way.  The 
professor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  committed,  by  university 
tradition  and  his  own  inclination,  to  the  development  of  a 
particular  field  of  knowledge.  With  the  growth  of  depart- 
ments, young  instructors  are  called  to  do  the  routine  work, 
and  every  such  instructor  knows  that  the  surest  way  to 
permanent  tenure  is  to  develop  a  course  peculiarly  his  own. 
By  a  process  known  in  horticulture  as  "grafting,"  an  alien 
"bud"  is  made  to  grow  on  the  old  stock,  even  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  branches.  In  academic  circles  we  do  not  speak  of 
"grafting,"  but  new  developments  on  old  stocks  are  not  in- 
frequent occurrences.  If  the  fruit  pleases  students,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  new  branch  has  come  to  stay.  The  so-called 
"routine"  work  of  a  department,  that  work  which  by  common 
consent  and  faculty  requirements  is  of  primary  importance  to 
the  student,  is  relegated  to  second  rank  in  comparison  with 
that  in  which  the  instructor  is  a  specialist  and  upon  which 
he  hopes  to  build  his  reputation.  It  seems  to  me  self-evident 
that  such  a  process,  carried  to  the  extreme,  must  tend  not 
only  to  incapacitate  a  department  for  good  teaching,  but  also 
eventually  to  wreck  the  institution  that  attempts  to  carry 
the  financial  burden. 
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The  antagonism  between  departmental  and  students'  inter- 
ests constitutes  a  very  grave  problem  in  university  adminis- 
tration. The  impetus  towards  departmental 

expansion  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  it      c<-    i    *  -  t  * 

^        ^  ,  •"  .  .  °  btuclents   Interests 

is  a  university's  business  to  increase  knowl- 
edge by  research  and  investigation  in  every  field.  Indeed,  the 
highest  good  of  students,  even  of  professional  students,  de- 
mands that  their  instructors  be  alive  to  new  developments 
and  actively  participate  in  original  research.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  departmental  or- 
ganization to  expand  its  offering  and  specialize  its  courses 
beyond  the  immediate  needs  of  its  students  and  the  ability 
of  the  institution  to  give  adequate  financial  support. 

The  means  provided  for  harmonizing  these  conflicting  in- 
terests is  the  Faculty.     A  faculty  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
safeguarding  students'  interests  and  defining  stu- 
dents' needs.    It  does  not  necessarily  include  all  ^  a 

.    -^   .  .  Influences 

ofificers  of  instruction,  nor  need  it  directly  in- 
clude all  departments,  but  it  should  be  fairly  representative 
of  all  that  the  institution  has  to  offer.  It  is  made  up  of 
teachers  who  also  belong  to  departments  and  are,  perforce, 
acquainted  with  departmental  ambitions;  its  members  should 
also  stand  in  close  touch  with  students  and  be  intelligently 
interested  in  what  students  are  doing  to-day  and  what  they 
will  be  doing  to-morrow.  A  faculty  so  constituted  is  in  a 
position  to  deal  justly  between  students  and  departments. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  faculty  so  constituted  should  have 
large  powers  over  both  students  and  departmental  officers. 
A  young  school,  while  it  is  still  growing,  may  expand 
unilaterally  without  doing  much  harm.  A  few  inches'  in- 
crease in  stature  one  year  may  be  offset  by 
excessive  girth-development  another  year.  But  paTultTcontrol 
when  an  institution  approaches  maturity,  it 
may  not  safely  disregard  the  equilibrium.  In  my  judgment, 
therefore,  the  best  thing  that  Teachers  College  can  do  in 
the  next  few  years  is  to  develop  faculty  control  in  a  way 
that  shall  safeguard  the  professional  interests  of  our  students 
and  at  the  same  time  give  reasonable  assistance  to  investi- 
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gation  and  research  in  every  department  capable  of  making 
good  use  of  the  support  given  to  it.  We  shall  watch  closely 
the  operation  of  those  University  schools  that  now  are  under 
the  control  of  administrative  boards.  It  may  be  that  eventu- 
ally, if  our  teaching  staff  continues  to  increase,  we  shall  have 
need  of  a  smaller  governing  body  comparable  to  the  selected 
group  that  comprises  the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College;  or 
even  of  a  yet  smaller  group  comparable  to  an  administrative 
board.  Meanwhile,  our  business  is  largely  conducted  by  the 
recently  constituted  Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculties, 
an  excellent  arrangement  for  the  despatch  of  business,  but 
one  that  may  be  found  wanting  in  legislative  powers. 

Teachers  College  has  been  so  absorbed  the  last  decade 
with  the  practical  necessity  of  caring  for  the  daily  needs  of 
its  rapidly  growing  student  body  that  we 
eorganiza  ion  j^^yg  ^ot  had  much  time  or  energy  left  either 
to  consider  the  fine  points  of  administration  or  systemat- 
ically to  organize  the  ways  and  means  of  promoting  scholar- 
ship. The  time  is  coming,  however,  when  we  must  economize 
both  energy  and  financial  resources  in  the  interests  of  both 
professional  scholarship  and  professional  service.  Little  as 
we  have  done  in  advancing  knowledge  in  comparison  with 
what  needs  doing,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  our  greatest 
task  will  be  found  in  the  purely  professional  field.  While 
an  investigator  requires  support,  his  success  is  a  personal 
achievement  and  his  fame  is  immediate.  The  success  of  a 
teacher  in  a  professional  school  is  marked  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  students,  and  his  reputation  is  merged  into 
theirs.  Capable  investigators  are  rare,  I  know  full  well; 
but  excellent  teachers,  particularly  those  who  are  capable  of 
filling  high  professional  positions  and  still  are  willing  to  spend 
their  time  in  teaching  others  to  do  what  they  themselves  can 
do  as  well  or  better,  are  rarer  still.  The  temptation  to  en- 
gage in  practical  professional  work  when  the  opportunity 
comes  to  put  into  practice  what  one  has  been  teaching  as  a 
theory,  is  responsible  for  the  only  resignations  (other  than 
retirements)  from  our  faculties  in  recent  years.  To  yield  to 
such  temptation  is  human,  and,  indirectly,  it  is  a  testimonial 
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to  our  institutional  success;  but  every  such  change  increases 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  strong  professional  faculty. 
That  so  many  of  our  staff  have  refused  attractive  offers  to 
go  elsewhere  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  their  loyalty  to  Teachers 
College;  and  when  one  returns  after  successful  service  in 
the  field,  we  give  him  the  welcome  due  a  prodigal  son. 

The  educational  situation  created  by  the  world-wide  war 
imposes  a  peculiar  burden  upon  our  professional  schools.  If 
our  aim  to  give  to  the  world  wise  leaders  in  public  education 
is  to  be  fulfilled,  we  must  adapt  our  work  to  the  new  con- 
ditions. No  one  supposes  that  the  education  of  the  next 
generation  can  be  the  same  education  as  that  which  has  obtained 
in  the  past.  It  will  be  a  new  earth,  if  not  a  new  heaven,  when 
the  present  conflict  subsides  and  both  belligerents  and  neu- 
trals settle  down  to  pay  the  costs.  What  will  be  demanded  of 
Americans,  and  what  we  can  do  to  protect  ourselves  and  to 
promote  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among  men,  must 
somehow  be  anticipated  and  prepared  for.  It  is  a  task  such 
as  no  one  now  living  has  had  to  face.  It  is  the  one  supreme 
opportunity  that  will  ever  come  to  us  to  render  the  highest 
patriotic  service.  To  it  we  gladly  dedicate  ourselves,  and 
promise  the  giving  of  the  best  that  in  us  lies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  E.  Russell, 

Dean 

June  JO,  1916 


SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 
REPORT   OF  THE   DIRECTOR 

FOR    THE   YEAR   ENDING    SEPTEMBER   30,    I916 

To  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College, 

Sir: 

I  take  pleasure  in  calling  your  attention  to  the  following 
features  of  the  work  of  the  School  of  Education  for  the  acad- 
emic year  1915-1916: 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, 1,157,  as  compared  with  1,024  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  matriculated  students  in  the  summer  ses- 
sion not  in  attendance  during  the  regular  year 
numbered  1,284.  Of  the  total  number  in  attendance  during 
the  academic  year,  133  were  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  521  were  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  272  were  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  77  were  graduate  students  not  candi- 
dates for  degrees,  and  154  were  unclassified.  In  the  preceding 
year  there  were  115  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  433  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

During  the  year  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was 

conferred  upon  12  candidates,  10  of  whom  had  taken  their 

Master's    degree    at    Columbia.       In    the 
Degrees  Awarded  , .  ^   ^      ^       ^  j    j 

precedmg  year  6  doctorates  were  awarded. 

For  the  academic  year  191 5-1 9 16,  275  students  in  the  School 

of  Education  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  336 

the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Of  the  731  matriculated  graduate  students,  154  held  the 

degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Teachers  College.     Other 

colleges  and  universities  were  represented 

Parent  Institutions  r  ,,  r-   11  c    4.1.      r^-4-         r    t\.t 

as  follows:    College  of   the   City  of   JNew 

York,  68;   Hunter,  38;   Vassar,  25;   Smith,  19;   Barnard,  16; 

Wellesley,  16;    Syracuse,  15;    Harvard,  13;    New  York  Uni- 
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versity,  12;  Mount  Holyoke,  10;  Oberlin,  10;  Princeton,  10; 
Missouri,  9;  California,  8;  Ohio  University,  8;  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
8;  Adelphi,  7;  Goucher,  7;  Illinois,  7;  Indiana,  7;  Michigan,  7; 
Nebraska,  7;  Alfred,  6;  Brown,  6;  Colgate,  6;  Dickinson,  6; 
Kansas,  6;  Worcester,  6. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  choice  of  subjects  other  than 
Education  pursued  by  the  Teachers  College  students  in  other 

parts  of  the  University.    The  following  de- 

.  ...        .j^u  J-     4-  u  Subjects  Pursued 

partments  attracted  the  greatest  number: 

History,  68;  English,  60;  Sociology,  32;  Psychology,  23; 
Economics,  21 ;  German,  14;  Social  Economy,  14;  Mathematics, 
13;  Philosophy,  10;  Comparative  Literature,  9;  Latin,  8. 
Other  students  registered  in  Agriculture,  Biological  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Geology,  International  Law,  Music,  Physics, 
Politics,  Public  Law,  Celtic,  Spanish,  Zoology,  Russian.  A 
total  of  568  class  registrations  represent  the  interest  of  the 
Teachers  College  students  in  other  phases  of  University  work. 

While  this  statistical  evidence  of  the  very  wide  influence 
of  Teachers  College  is  most  gratifying,  the  future  may  prove 
that  one  of  the  chief  contributions  of  Teachers  College  to 
educational  progress  has  been  the  fact  that  through  its  leader- 
ship and  its  pioneer  work  in  advancing  scientific  methods,  it 
has  retained  in  the  service  of  the  teaching  profession  an  un- 
usual number  of  men  of  first-rate  abilities  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  drawn  off  into  other  pursuits. 

No  recent  change  in  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  Col- 
lege has  met  with  greater  approval  than  the  substitution  of 
our  specialized  diplomas  for  the  previous 
Bachelor's,  Master's  and  Doctor's  diplomas.  c  Jl  ^ 

T  rr  r  ^^  of  Study 

In  our  present  announcement,  htty-hve  dis- 
tinct diplomas  are  provided  for.  Moreover,  the  Committee  on 
Instruction  has  authority  to  create  diplomas  to  fit  special 
cases.  It  is  evident  that  we  can  thus  adjust  the  work  of  the 
School  of  Education  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  public  school 
system.  That  this  change  has  met  with  the  approval  of 
students  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  many  who  had  already 
taken  general  diplomas  now  wish  to  obtain  the  new  specialized 
ones.     This  can  be  arranged   by  requiring  the  candidate  to 
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satisfy  the  newly  organized  courses  of  instruction  leading  to 
the  diploma  desired.  In  this  connection  it  has  been  possible 
to  organize  new  courses  of  study  particularly  fitted  for  the 
training  of  administrative  experts,  rural  supervisors,  junior 
high  school  principals  or  teachers,  advisers  of  women  and 
girls,  thus  covering  the  problems  of  most  immediate  interest 
in  our  public  schools.  Brief  descriptive  pamphlets  of  such 
programs  of  study  have  been  issued  and  widely  circulated. 
It  is  our  belief  that  every  school  system  will  in  time  train  its 
own  experts  along  some  of  these  lines,  and  that  Teachers  Col- 
lege, here  as  elsewhere,  is  taking  the  lead  in  rendering  possible 
the  realization  of  this  ideal. 

The  program  of  study  covered  by  the  new  diplomas  for 
advisers  of  women  and  advisers  of  girls  is  our  most  recent 
development  along  this  line.  The  response 
.  J  .  made  to  this  announcement    has    been    most 

gratifying.  Though  no  new  courses  were  offered 
during  the  past  year  to  treat  of  the  problems  of  this  field,  yet 
the  general  program  outlined  was  elected  by  a  considerable 
number.  For  this  coming  year  a  composite  course  dealing 
with  the  specific  problems  of  these  advisers  has  been  organ- 
ized. The  demand  for  the  pamphlet  descriptive  of  this  pro- 
gram of  studies  has  been  very  large.  Teachers  College  has 
already  sent  out  a  number  of  women  into  such  positions,  and 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  on  our  Appointment 
Committee  for  persons  trained  in  this  line  of  service.  The 
summer  session  has  brought  to  us  a  very  great  number  inter- 
ested in  this  work.  In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  national  organization 
of  Deans  of  Women  held  its  meetings  in  the  Teachers  College 
building.  The  directors  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion have  now  before  them  the  proposition  to  recognize  this 
organization  as  one  of  its  affiliated  branches. 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  the  formulation  of  another 
specialized  line  of  work  for  which  there  is  marked  demand: 
that  is,  the  training  of  social  and  religious  workers.  Most  of 
the  courses  necessary  for  such  a  program  are  now  being  given 
in  the  College.  One  or  two  courses  upon  the  condition  and 
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nature    of    the     immigrant     elements     entering    into     our 
composite  modern  American  life,  should  be  organized;   but 
the   other    needs    can    easily   be    met   by 
combining      into     a     consistent     program       Training  of  Social 
existing  courses    relating    to    health    con-  w    l 

ditions,  personal  and  social  hygiene, 
play  and  playground  activities,  pageantry,  the  teaching  of 
English  to  foreigners,  the  socialized  school,  educational 
sociology,  religious  education,  the  psychology  of  religion,  and 
various  phases  of  school  administration  especially  as  these 
relate  to  extra-mural  conditions.  Since  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand from  social  and  religious  workers  for  specialized  train- 
ing, and  since  several  of  the  women's  colleges  send  more 
graduates  into  this  line  of  activity  than  into  public  school 
teaching,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  Teachers  College 
should  put  into  practice  its  theory  of  the  scope  of  education 
by  giving  specific  training  along  this  line. 

The  recent  University  action  concerning  the  higher  degrees 
has  been  of  much  importance  to  the  School  of  Education. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  of  the  Graduate      ^i-  l     rA 

.  Higher  Degrees 

faculties  has  recommended  an  important 
change  in  the  University  policy.  Hitherto  students  have 
matriculated  for  the  doctorate  as  soon  as  they  obtained  the 
Master's  degree  or  even  upon  beginning  their  graduate  work. 
This  has  brought  artificial  pressure  to  bear  upon  graduate 
students  to  register  for  the  advanced  degree  when  they  might 
have  little  real  interest  in  the  kind  of  work  required  for  that 
degree. 

Under  the  new  regulations  registration  will  be  as  graduate 
students  only,  candidacy  for  the  degree  being  conditioned 
upon  whatever  requirements  the  particular  faculty  may  set  up. 

Following  this  action,  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  took  a 
further  step,  which  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Teachers 
College,  in  that  it  delegated  to  the  College,  through  the  re- 
cently organized  Department  of  Educational  Research,  or 
through  the  Faculty  of  I*2ducation,  the  control  of  requirements 
leading  to  the  higher  degrees.  In  the  exercise  of  this  power 
the  Faculty  of  Education   last  year  established  as  require- 
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ments  for  the  Master's  degree  those  long  in  force  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy.  The  action  of  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  in  resigning  the  control  of  the  doctorate  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  field  of  Education  to  the  School  of  Education 
was  taken  at  its  last  meeting  in  the  spring  of  1916.  Conse- 
quently the  policy  of  Teachers  College  has  not  been  fully 
formulated. 

However,  certain  definite  steps  have  already  been  taken. 

One  of  these  of  primary  importance  relates  to  admission  to 

candidacy  for  the  degree.  By  vote  of  the  Depart- 

r.    J.J  ment  of  Educational  Research  and  the  Commit- 

Candidacy  .  1  .     • 

tee  on  Instruction  of  Teachers  College,  this  is 

now  to  take  place  only  after  the  preliminary  requirements  have 
been  met.  These  requirements  include  a  written  examination 
testing  a  general  knowledge  of  the  field  of  Education  on  the 
part  of  each  candidate.  Consequently  he  is  expected  to  pass 
an  examination  in  three  of  the  four  following  fields:  History 
of  Education,  Philosophy  of  Education,  Psychology  of  Educa- 
tion, Educational  Administration,  and  in  the  remaining  field 
to  show  a  satisfactory  amount  of  advanced  work.  Hitherto 
this  examination  has  been  required  preliminary  to  the  confer- 
ring of  the  degree.  Now  it  is  required  for  admission  to  candi- 
dacy for  the  degree. 

Another  part  of  these  preliminary  requirements  has  been  a 
practical  working  knowledge  of  German  and  French,  which 
was  rigidly  enforced.  Now  this  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Department  of  Educational  Research,  and  that  department 
can  give  such  liberty  of  substitution  as  may  seem  advisable. 
At  present  the  policy  of  wide  freedom  to  offer  modern  Euro- 
pean or  Oriental  languages  has  been  adopted,  with  permission 
to  substitute  particularly  meritorious  work  of  investigation 
in  the  practical  fields,  in  specially  recommended  cases. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  the  greater  freedom  thus  allowed, 
the  very  practical  problems  of  professional  research  which 
demand  solution  can  receive  greater  attention  than  would  be 
possible  were  the  regulations  controlling  such  investigators 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  the  traditional  academic  require- 
ments. 
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In  addition  to  the  organization  of  special  curricula  for  super- 
visors of  rural  schools  and  for  advisers  of  women,  and  the 
related   courses   mentioned   above,    plans   have 

been   adopted    for   further   development   along     ^      , 

.  Uevelopment 

Other  Imes.     A  most  important  phase  of  the 

growth  of  public  school  work  is  the  general  introduction  of 

standards  of  achievement  that  will  assist  in  placing  school 

work  upon  a  scientific  basis.     In  the  development  of  these 

standards  and  tests  and  of  their  application  to  school  work, 

the  staff  of  Teachers  College  has  taken  a  commendable  lead. 

To  render  this  line  of  activity  more  efficient  and  to  provide 

additional    facilities   for   the   research   work   of   students,    a 

special  statistical  laboratory  is  being  or- 

1        A    ,  .      .  u        Statistical  Laboratory 

ganized.    A  large  room,  an  annex  to  the 

library,  is  now  being  equipped  with  the  necessary  calculating 
machines,  ledger  typewriters,  reckoning  tables,  and  other 
appliances  to  enable  the  students  to  carry  on  their  investi- 
gations under  conditions  conducive  to  the  greatest  efficiency. 
This  laboratory  will  not  be  limited  to  investigations  of  a 
statistical  character,  but  will  be  used  for  all  sorts  of  practical 
experimental  work.  The  room  was  equipped  for  service  at 
the  opening  of  the  session  in  September. 

Few  phases  of  the  life  of  the  College  give  greater  promise 
of  expansion  than  that  of  practical  field  work.  Until  re- 
cently this  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  practice 

teaching,  but  during  the  last  few  years  it  has      „•  ,f^x7^^, 
,  Till  ...  Field  Work 

been  greatly  expanded  by  the  participation  by 

members  of  the  staff  in  educational  surveys  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  of  administration  and  instruction  in  city 
school  systems.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  opportunities  being 
presented  for  such  investigations  and  the  development  of  a 
scientific  technic  by  our  college  courses  dealing  with  these 
subjects,  well-trained  and  experienced  students  can  be  used 
extensively  in  this  work.  Some  progress  has  already  been 
made  along  this  line,  but  greater  possibilities  lie  in  the  future. 
The  total  registration  for  the  summer  session  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  5,961  for  1915,  as  against  8,023  ^or  the  session 
just   closed.     Most    of    the    increase  was   in    the    School    of 
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Education,  of  whose  life  and  work  the  summer  session  has 
now  come  to  be  a  distinct  part.  With  the  methods  of  regis- 
tration used  during  the  summer,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  just  how  many  of  the  total  mentioned 
took  work  in  the  School  of  Education.  The  figures  for  the 
class  registration  give  the  most  definite  index.  The  total  class 
registration  of  the  University  was  21,602  in  651  courses; 
that  of  Teachers  College  was  13,930  in  270  courses.  Of  these, 
9,417  were  in  the  School  of  Education  as  against  6,046  in 
19 1 5.    This  makes  the  increase  over  55  per  cent. 

It  was  presumed  that  there  would  be  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  numbers,  owing  to  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  during  the  week  preced- 
Problem  of  Conducting      .       ^1  .  t  .  •  •      ^' 

c  ^TT    ,  mg  the  summer  session.    In  anticipation 

Summer  Work  °    .  ,  ^ 

of  this,  not  only  our  course  offering,  but 
our  teaching  staff  had  been  enlarged.  However,  the  steps 
taken  proved  quite  inadequate  to  provide  for  an  increase  of 
55  per  cent,  so  that  the  class  groups  were  very  large.  It  is  a 
very  marked  tendency  of  the  summer  session  students  to 
insist  upon  receiving  the  instruction  of  regular  members  of 
the  staff,  so  that  in  many  departments  the  multiplication  of 
instructors  does  not  greatly  lighten  the  burden  of  the  summer 
session  work.  Such  relief  as  could  be  given  by  the  generous 
employment  of  assistants  was  granted.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the 
summer  work  is  a  great  one  and  constitutes  a  serious  problem. 
At  one  given  hour  there  were  four  classes,  each  with  more 
than  250  students.  The  pressure  on  the  physical  equipment 
of  the  College  was  even  greater  than  the  bufden  of  responsi- 
bility upon  the  staff.  At  several  hours  during  the  day  every 
available  room  in  the  entire  plant,  including  the  Horace 
Mann  School,  was  in  use.  For  one  of  these  hours  we  had  to 
send  classes  to  the  Schermerhorn  Building. 

The  fact  that  our  buildings  were  not  planned  for  any  such 
numbers  of  students  has  rendered  the  problem  of  the  physical 
accommodation  a  very  serious  one.  Not  only  class  rooms,  but 
ventilation,  lighting,  corridor  space  and  library  facilities  were 
more  or  less  inadequate.     The  changes  in  the  arrangement 
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of  the  plant,  freeing  certain  rooms  in  the  Macy  Building,  pro- 
vided a  measure  of  relief  which  was  most  acceptable.  If  these 
rooms  had  not  been  available,  our  work  must  ^^  ^.^^^ 

have  broken  down.  But  the  four  large  labo-  Accommodation 
ratories  vacated  by  this  change,  each  seating 
approximately  200  students,  furnished  the  necessary  space. 
Should  there  be  a  similar  increase  next  year  or  in  a  few 
years  to  come,  there  exists  no  similar  possibility  of  relief 
except  through  addition  to  the  plant. 

The  chief  gains  in  student  attendance  this  year  were  in  the 
Departments  of  Educational  Administration,  Elementary  Ed- 
ucation, Secondary  Education,  Kindergarten  ^^.^^  ,^  ^^^^^^^ 
Education,  and  the  subjects  of  English  and  Attendance 

History,  but  there  was  a  very  healthful  in- 
crease of  attendance  on  the  offerings  of  all  departments. 
The  classes  providing  demonstration  work  in  method  were 
particularly  popular.  Such  work  was  offered  in  the  secondary 
field  in  German,  French,  Latin,  Mathematics,  History  and 
Civics,  and  in  numerous  classes  in  the  elementary  field.  The 
Demonstration  School  was  one  of  the  most  successful  features 
of  the  summer  session's  work.  There  is  a  constantly  growing 
demand  for  the  benefits  which  it  offers.  It  would  seem  de- 
sirable another  year  to  expand  this  school ;  particularly  is  it 
necessary  to  lengthen  the  daily  session  so  as  to  take  in  a 
portion  of  the  afternoon  or  at  least  the  noon  hour,  to  enable 
summer  session  students  who  have  their  morning  filled  with 
other  work,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  unique  opportunity 
offered  by  this  school.  The  number  of  students  registered 
for  the  Demonstration  School  was  1,763.  As  a  result  of  this, 
the  grade  and  high  school  class  rooms  were  crowded  through- 
out the  session  with  successive  groups  of  observers.  It  is 
unquestionably  true  that  this  feature  adds  a  very  distinctive 
merit  to  our  summer  session  and  gives  us  an  advantage  over 
most  summer  schools. 

In  addition  to  a  recognition  of  the  enthusiastic  and  effec- 
tive work  of  the  regular  members  of  the  staff,  may  I  express 
appreciation  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  following 
visiting  instructors: 
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Ellwood  p.  Cubberley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Leiand  Stanford 

Junior. 
Albert  Shiels,  A.M.,  Litt.D.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles, 

California 
George  A.  Mirick,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  New 

Jersey. 
Cyrus  D.  Mead,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education, 

Cincinnati. 
Junius  L.  Meriam,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  School  Supervision,  Missouri. 
Elmer  A.  Hotchkiss,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  O. 
Franexin  W.  Johnson,  A.M.,  Principal  of  the  University  High  School, 

Chicago. 
Joseph  L.  Henderson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Texas. 
Stephen  Sheldon  Colvin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 

Brown. 
John  B.  Watson,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Director  of  Psycho- 
logical Laboratory,  Johns  Hopkins. 
Harold  W.  Foght,  A.M.,  Specialist  in  Rural  School  Practice,  United  States 

Bureau  of  Education. 
James  Fleming  Hosic,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  Chicago 

Normal  College. 
Arthur  D.  Dean,  Sc.D.,  Director,  Division  of  Agriculture  and  Industrial 

Education,  New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 
J.  Lynn  Barnard,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  and  Government,  School 

of  Pedagogy,  Philadelphia;    and 
David  S.  Snedden,  Ph.D.,  who  returns  as  a  regular  member  of  the  College 

staff  after  an  absence  of  six  years  as  Commissioner  of  Education  for 

Massachusetts. 

During  the  summer  more  than  twice  as  many  students  are 
in  attendance  as  during  the  other  session,  and  this  increase  of 
numbers  promises  to  continue.  For  the  most  part  these 
students  are  experienced  teachers  or  administrators  in  re- 
sponsible positions  and  in  actual  service.  Consequently  the 
summer  session  constitutes  one  of  our  greatest  opportunities, 
as  well  as  one  of  our  greatest  problems. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  Monroe, 

Director 
Sept.  30,  igi6 


SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,    I916 

To  the  Dean  of  Teachers  College, 

Sir: 

I  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  academic  year  191 5- 
1916,  ending  June  30,  1916. 

The  total  enrollment  of  matriculated  students  in  191 5- 
1916  was  1,192,  of  which  1,065  were  undergraduates,  and  127 
graduates.  The  latter  were  registered  under  the  .  , 
Faculty  of  Education,  but  their  major  work  was 
in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts.  In  addition  to  matriculated 
students,  each  of  the  technical  departments  of  the  School 
conducted  instruction  for  non-matriculated  students  regis- 
tered under  the  University  Department  of  Extension  Teach- 
ing.    I  shall  consider  this  Extension  work  later  in  this  report. 

The   distribution   of  students    according    to      t->       ^       .1 

°  Departmental 

their    major    interests    in    departments   of   the        Distribution 
School,  was  as  follows:  of  Students 

Total  freshmen  and  sophomores,  not  classified  according  to  major 
interests,  324.  Many  freshmen  are  uncertain  as  to  their  major  interests, 
but  experience  shows  that  in  the  junior  year  they  are  distributed  among 
departments  essentially  in  the  proportion  shown  in  the  following  table 
for  juniors  and  seniors. 

Total  juniors  and  seniors  whose  major  interests  are  indicated  by  candi- 
dacy for  Teachers  College  diplomas,  503;  distributed  as  follows: 


F"ine  Arts 

58 

Household  Arts 

247 

Industrial  Arts 

53 

Music 

23 

Nursing  and  Health 

65 

Physical  Education 

57 

Other  undergraduates  not  registered  as  candidates  for  di- 
plomas  were    103   juniors,   46   seniors,   and   89   unclassified. 
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Experience  shows  that  about  one-half  of  these  juniors 
may  be  expected  to  quaUfy  during  their  senior  year  as 
candidates  for  Teachers  College  diplomas.  Most  of  the  89 
unclassified  were  interested  in  Industrial  Arts  or  Nursing 
and  Health,  in  both  of  which  lines  there  are  always  mature 
students  whose  academic  records  are  so  irregular  that  they 
cannot  be  admitted  as  regular  students,  candidates  for 
degrees. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  departmental  distribu- 
tion of  students  according  to  major  interests  gives  no  accur- 
ate measure  of  the  relative  amount  of  instruction  in  certain 
departments,  for  there  is  considerable  overlapping.  For  ex- 
ample, all  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  required  to  take 
courses  in  Physical  Education;  and  students  of  Household 
Arts  commonly  elect  courses  in  Fine  Arts  and  in  Nursing 
and  Health. 

The  number  of  graduate  students  in  Teachers  College  with 
major  work  in  Practical  Arts  has  increased  from  37  to  127  in 
c  d  t  '^t  (]  t  ^^^  years.  The  great  majority  of  these 
students  are  interested  in  Household  Arts, 
and  with  few  exceptions  they  are  candidates  for  the  Master's 
degree  and  the  Teachers  College  diplomas  in  Teaching.  The 
majority  of  these  students  are  graduates  of  colleges  which 
offer  little  or  no  undergraduate  work  in  the  Practical  Arts, 
and  hence  such  students  must  take  in  the  School  of  Practical 
Arts  certain  elementary  technical  courses  which  are  pre- 
requisite to  courses  with  graduate  credit.  As  a  result,  the 
average  graduate  of  the  standard  colleges  for  women 
devotes  about  one  and  a  half  years  to  completing  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master's  degree  and  the  Teachers  College 
diploma. 

The  School  now  offers  for  graduate  credit  the  equivalent 
of  66^  full  courses  in  technical  and  related  educational 
C  Off     d      courses,  as  follows:   Fine  Arts,  g}^;    House- 

hold Arts,  26^;  Industrial  Arts,  9;  Music 
and  Speech,  6;  Nursing  and  Health,  7;  Physical  Education, 
8^.  It  is  evident  that  in  each  of  these  six  divisions  of  the 
School  a  graduate  student  may  find  his  major  work  for  the 
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Master's  degree;  in  fact,  the  students  who  as  undergraduates 
have  not  given  special  attention  to  the  Practical  Arts,  find  it 
necessary  to  take,  on  the  average,  seven  graduate  courses  in 
technical  or  educational  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty  of 
Practical  Arts  in  order  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the 
Teachers  College  diploma  with  the  Master's  degree.  The 
only  exception  to  this  tendency  toward  concentration  of 
work  in  Practical  Arts  is  in  the  case  of  those  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  who  have  not  completed 
the  equivalent  of  the  required  undergraduate  courses  in 
History  and  Principles  of  Education  and  Educational  Psy- 
chology (Education  A,  B  and  2),  and  who  are  required  to 
elect  one  full  course  in  general  education  under  the  Faculty 
of  Education. 

The  growth  of  the  graduate  work  in  Practical  Arts  is 
developing  some  important  problems  concerning  the  teaching 
staff  and  equipment.  This  is  especially  true  in  „  „ 
Household  Arts.  In  this  field  the  graduates  of  our 
own  and  of  similar  technical  schools  are  now  prepared  for 
graduate  work,  especially  in  research,  more  advanced  than 
any  we  are  offering.  For  the  guidance  of  such  advanced 
students  the  School  needs  one  professor  whose  time  may  be 
largely  devoted  to  directing,  in  cooperation  with  the  special 
departments,  research  of  advanced  students  who  are  compe- 
tent to  undertake  the  new  problems  of  household  arts  in 
technical  lines.  In  the  educational  aspects  of  Household  Arts 
there  is  need  of  another  professor  whose  time  is  largely 
available  to  direct  a  group  of  25  or  30  graduate  students 
who  are  preparing  for  positions  in  colleges  and  other  insti- 
tutions higher  than  the  schools  to  which  our  present  staff 
in  Household  Arts  Education  is  perforce  devoted  in  large 
part. 

With  regard  to  equipment  for  graduate  work  in  Practical 
Arts,  the  present  needs  of  our  graduate  students  are  well  met 
in    Nutrition,    Biological    Chemistry,    Household      ^     . 
Chemistry,  and  Household  Physics,  but  the  avail- 
able laboratories  and  studios  for  graduate  students  in  Fine 
Arts,  Cookery,  Applied  Bacteriology,  Nursing  and  Health,  and 
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Household  Administration  are  quite  inadequate,  because  they 
are  overcrowded  by  undergraduate  students.  I  believe  that 
this  problem  of  inadequate  equipment  for  graduate  students 
in  Practical  Arts  can  best  be  solved  by  segregation  of  the 
younger  group  of  undergraduate  students — a  proposition 
which  I  touch  upon  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  largest  problem  that  at  present  concerns  the  School 
of  Practical  Arts  is  that  of  future  policy  concerning  the  first 

two  of  the  four  undergraduate  classes.  The 
Freshman  and  r     ^   r  i  j      .    j  •      t 

c,    ,  ^,  first  tour-year  class  was  graduated  m  June 

Sophomore  Classes  -^  ....  ^ 

and  the  School    is  in   a  position  to  form 

some  conclusions  concerning  the  'experiment'  which  five 
years  ago  Teachers  College  announced.  The  results  of  the 
four-year  arrangement  have  been,  on  the  whole,  very  satis- 
factory to  the  members  of  the  Faculty  who  have  followed 
critically  the  first  class  and  the  succeeding  classes  now  candi- 
dates for  degrees;  but  some  important  educational  and  social 
problems  have  developed  during  the  four  years'  existence  of 
the  School. 

The  chief  educational  problems  concerning  the  first  two 
years  are  all  directly  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  larger 

number  of  undergraduates  register  in  the 
Educational  Problems      o  i       i       -^i       j  j     .       j- 

School  with  advanced  standing,  in  gen- 
eral above  the  sophomore  year.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  in  1915-1916  there  were  324  matriculated  students  in 
the  first  two  years  and  781  in  the  last  two  years.  This  indi- 
cates that  a  large  percentage  of  the  students  enter  later  than 
the  sophomore  year.  In  fact,  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
toward  increase  of  undergraduate  students  who  enter  at 
least  as  advanced  as  juniors.  This  is  likely  to  continue;  first, 
because  the  Committee  on  Admissions  limits  by  a  selective 
process  the  number  of  freshmen;  and,  second,  because  the 
majors  in  Education  for  the  Teachers  College  diplomas  in 
the  several  lines  of  Practical  Arts  are  open  only  to  students  of 
the  last  two  years.  Naturally,  this  attracts  mature  students 
who  aim  to  prepare  or  improve  themselves  for  teaching  or 
technical  work  in  Practical  Arts.  Certainly  this  is  the  group 
of  students  in  which  the  School  as  part  of  a  college  for  teachers 
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should  be  primarily  interested,  and  in  facing  the  problem  of 
overcrowded  buildings  we  should  consider  the  bearing  of  the 
more  elementary  work  of  the  first  two  years  upon  the  ad- 
vanced and  special  work  of  the  last  two  years  in  which  the 
College  is  primarily  interested. 

The  large  group  of  advanced  students  above  the  sophomore 
year  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years,  first,  because  the  Teachers  College  buildings  which  are 
adapted  to  Practical  Arts  are  overcrowded,  except  in  Physical 
Education;  and  second,  because  the  leading  members  of  our 
teaching  staff  in  technical  lines  have  their  attention  largely 
occupied  by  the  advanced  students  of  the  junior,  senior,  and 
graduate  groups. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  final  solution  of  these  educational 

problems  of  the  first  two  of  the  four  years  for  the  Bachelor's 

degree  must  be  found  either  in  their  com- 

,.        11  ^iT-       t-         /-'11  Segregation  of  Fresh- 

plete  abandonment  by  Teachers  College  .0    u 

f  .  iTien  and  bophomores 

in  order  to  devote  all  the  space  and  in- 
struction to  the  advanced  students,  or  in  the  segregation  of  the 
instruction  of  the  first  two  years  in  a  special  building  and  in 
charge  of  a  teaching  staff  which  is  primarily  interested  in 
freshman  and  sophomore  work.  Such  a  segregation  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores  who  are  preparing  for  pro- 
fessional work  in  Practical  Arts  would  give  them  essentially 
such  a  relation  to  the  professional  work  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years  as  have  Columbia  College  students  of  the  first 
two  years  to  the  two  professional  years  at  the  College  of 
Medicine. 

Opposed  to  the  proposition  that  the  first  two  years  of  the 
present  four-year  curriculum  in  Practical  Arts  should  be  aban- 
doned by  Teachers  College  and  the  Uni- 

.^      y  ^t       J  J    r  r  Combined  Four-year 

versity,  I  urge  the  demand  for  a  four-  ^         .      . 

year   college   curriculum    that   combines  Practical  Courses 

general  and  Practical  Arts  courses.    Es- 
pecially is  it  important  that  the  technical  work  in  most  lines 
of  Practical  Arts  should  begin  as  early  as  the  freshman  year 
and  be  carried  on  throughout  four  years.     From  every  point 
of  view  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  decided  advantages 
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in  a  two-year  general  curriculum  which  includes  the  founda- 
tions of  Practical  Arts  and  which  leads  in  the  same  University 
to  a  two-year  professional  program  with  specialization  in 
the  technical  and  educational  aspects  of  Practical  Arts.  The 
present  arrangement  of  all  four  years  under  one  faculty  and 
in  one  building  might  be  made  satisfactory  if  building  and 
equipment  were  sufficient.  I  believe  that  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  a  four-year  continuous  curriculum,  leading  to  more 
and  more  advanced  work  in  Practical  Arts,  might  be  obtained 
by  separation  of  the  first  two  years,  as  I  have  suggested 
above;  but  whether  the  students  in  these  first  two  years  are 
under  the  control  of  the  teaching  staff  concerned  with  the 
professional  work  of  the  last  two  years  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
minor  importance  compared  with  the  advantages  of  four 
years'  continuous  work  in  the  University  system.  Therefore, 
if  the  building  problem  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  the 
abandonment  of  the  first  two  years,  the  authorities  of  Teach- 
ers College  should  consider  whether  satisfactory  instruction 
preparatory  to  professional  work  in  Practical  Arts  can  be 
arranged  for  under  the  auspices  of  some  other  part  of 
the  University.  The  essential  point  is  that  within  the 
University  we  should  maintain  for  professional  work  in 
Practical  Arts  some  such  relation  of  the  first  two  college 
years  as  that  which  exists  between  the  corresponding  years 
of  Columbia  College  and  the  professional  work  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Medicine. 

The  social  problems  concerning  the  students  of  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years  are  those  arising  from  the  fact  that 

our  dormitory  at  Whittier  Hall  is  best  adapted  to  the 
p    , .  mature  students  of  the  junior,  senior,  and  graduate 

groups,  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make 
satisfactory  conditions  for  the  young  students  of  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  members 
of  our  Faculty  that  there  should  be  the  same  segregation  for 
living  conditions  which  I  have  suggested  above  for  the  edu- 
cational work.  The  home  residences  of  freshmen  are  inter- 
esting in  this  connection,  and  may  have  some  bearing  on  the 
problem  of  future  policy  concerning  the  first  few  years.     In 
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the  freshman  class  of  1915-1916  there  were  188  students. 
Their  homes  were  located  as  follows:  58  in  Greater  New 
York,  36  in  other  parts  of  New  York  state,  36  in  New  Jersey, 
II  in  Pennsylvania,  8  in  Massachusetts,  31  in  states  west  and 
south  of  Pennsylvania,  In  short,  about  two-thirds  of  our 
freshmen  come  from  homes  within  200  miles  of  the  College 
and  more  than  one-half  from  within  40  miles.  Evidently  the 
School  is  meeting  a  local  demand,  one  which  is  probably  met 
in  many  states  by  the  Practical  Arts  departments  of  the 
state  universities.  Since  no  other  near-by  college  is  offering 
the  combined  cultural  practical  curriculum  it  seems  to  me 
inevitable  that  there  will  be  a  steady  increase  in  the  propor- 
tion of  local  students.  At  first  this  would  seem  to  be 
tending  to  solve  the  dormitory  problem,  but  it  happens 
that  very  many  students  from  within  the  forty-mile  zone 
prefer  to  live  for  part  of  the  week,  at  least,  in  the  college 
dormitory. 

The   provision   in   the   University   agreement   of  June   8, 
191 5,  that  "special  classes  or  technical  courses  of  Teachers 

College  may  be  included  in  the  Extension 

^        ,  .  r^i      TT    •  -^    »>  1        1  .  Extension  Teaching 

leachmg  01  the  University    has  been  sat-  .  p     ..    1  a  ^ 

isfactorily  applied  to  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts.  During  the  year  1915-1916  instruction  aggre- 
gating over  6,500  points  has  been  given  to  non-matriculated 
students  registered  under  the  University  Department  of  Ex- 
tension Teaching.  Most  of  this  instruction  has  been  given  in 
special  classes  or  sections  at  late  afternoon,  evening  or  Satur- 
day hours;  but  a  limited  number  of  students  whose  technical 
preparation  was  equal  to  that  of  regular  students  were  ad- 
mitted by  special  individual  permission  to  certain  under- 
graduate classes  in  each  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  School. 
In  some  cases,  notably  in  Fine  Arts,  Extension  students  ad- 
mitted to  regular  classes  have  proved  superior  and  stimu- 
lating to  regular  students.  In  no  known  case  during  the 
year  have  individual  Extension  students  or  special  classes  in- 
terfered with  the  regular  instruction.  Moreover,  arrangements 
have  been  made  whereby  instruction  of  Extension  classes  in 
Practical  Arts  will  not  be  given  as  extra  work  by  instructors 
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with  full  programs  of  regular  classes;  but  it  will  be  given 
either  as  a  part  of  the  standard  program  of  regular  full-time 
instructors  or  by  part-time  instructors  engaged  specially  for 
Extension  teaching.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  there  can  be 
no  serious  reason  concerning  the  effect  of  the  Extension  work 
either  upon  the  standard  of  the  regular  instruction  or  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  instructing  staff,  why  the  Extension  work  in 
Practical  Arts  should  not  be  expanded  as  far  as  possible  with- 
out interfering  with  the  hours  and  equipment  needed  for  the 
regular  work  of  the  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.   A.    BiGELOW, 

Director 
June  30,  IQ16 


COLLEGE    OF    PHARMACY 
REPORT  OF  THE  DEAN 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC    YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    3O,    I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  below  my  report  for  the  academic 
year  1915-1916. 

The  most  important  educational  events  of  the  year  in 
pharmacy  are  the  continued  discussion  of  correct  and  expedi- 
ent entrance  requirements  and  the  entrance  of 

secondare    public    schools    into    the    field    of     ^      • 

.    -      ^  .  Requirements 

professional  pharmacy  education.  The  Board 
of  Education  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  has  established  a  high 
school  course  in  pharmacy,  to  occupy  the  last  two  years  of 
their  four-year  course.  The  arguments  advanced  in  support 
of  this  action  are  that  by  the  steadily  extending  requirement 
of  high  school  graduation  as  an  entrance  requirement  to 
American  pharmacy  schools,  the  number  of  matriculants  is 
being  so  reduced  as  to  result  in  a  very  inadequate  supply  of 
drug  clerks.  In  other  words,  it  is  held  that  to  make  pharmacy 
a  University  department  will  defeat  its  object  and  that  if  it 
is  not  to  be  a  University  course,  the  high  school  is  the  proper 
place  for  it.  The  conclusive  argument  against  the  propriety 
of  such  a  procedure  is  that  it  involves  a  misappropriation  of 
public  funds,  in  that  the  object  and  purpose  of  such  expendi- 
ture is  the  individual,  rather  than  the  public  welfare.  This 
situation  is  likely  to  prove  a  potent  factor  in  the  discussion 
of  entrance  requirements  that  will  occur  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties, 
to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  September.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Education  Department  of  this  State,  acting  upon  a  unani- 
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mous  recommendation  of  the  State  Pharmacy  Council,  has 
established  an  entrance  requirement  of  two  years  of  high 
school  work,  in  place  of  the  present  one  year,  to  take  effect  in 
191 8.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  contemplate  the 
policy  of  our  own  school,  in  providing  an  excellent  training  for 
the  ordinary  pharmacy  clerk,  in  the  form  of  a  two-year  course 
based  upon  moderate  entrance  requirements,  and  also  a  Uni- 
versity Course,  second  to  no  other,  for  those  who  aspire  to 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  profession  and  who  are  willing  to  pay 
the  price  in  preliminary  and  professional  training.  We  thus 
find,  that  although  our  attendance  of  the  past  year  in  the 
former  class  has  exceeded  all  previous  records,  yet  the  ratio 
of  University  to  College  students  shows  a  still  greater  rate  of 
increase.  But  a  few  years  since,  our  University  class  was  in- 
augurated with  two  students;  now  they  number  more  than  50. 
More  important  than  the  increase  in  numbers  has  been  the 
development  of  a  new  spirit  among  our  University  students 

during  the   past  year.     A  definite  and   strong 
The  Student  .       .  .  .  .. 

g  J  organization    lor    mutual    encouragement    and 

assistance  has  been  formed,  combining  the 
membership  of  all  of  the  classes  in  that  department.  The 
effect  upon  scholarship  has  been  conspicuous.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  the  final  averages  have  been  decidedly  higher  than  for 
any  previous  year  and  they  exhibit  that  superiority  over  those 
of  the  College  classes  which  should  be  expected  of  students 
so  much  better  prepared,  but  which  heretofore  has  been  some- 
what deficient. 

With  the  coming  session,  a  number  of  students  will  enter 
upon  the  fourth  year  of  study  and  we  shall  graduate  the  first 
baccalaureates  in  the  history  of  this  school.  The  Plant  Fel- 
lowship, providing  $750  for  a  year's  study  abroad,  is  proving 
no  small  incentive  to  membership  in  this  class,  as  well  as  to 
competitive  effort,  while  the  Seabury  Scholarship  is  proving 
similarly  stimulating  to  the  members  of  the  third  year  class. 

Beginning  with  the  coming  session,  our  College  classes  are 
to  be  known  respectively  as  'First'  and  'Second'  year,  while 
those  of  the  University  Department  will  bear  the  usual  col- 
lege designations. 
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I  have  also  to  report  a  steady  increase  in  the  attendance  of 

women,   which   has  been   particularly  noticeable  during  the 

past  year,  as  has  been   a   general   improve- 

'  ■        ^1     .  ,1       1  .  T^i  1  Women  Students 

ment    in    their    scholarship.       Ihe    real    or 

supposed  evils  of  co-education,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 

much,  are  here  conspicuously  absent.     The  general  influence 

of  the  presence  of  women  in  the  classes  makes  for  respectful 

and  courteous  behavior,  in  spite  of  occasional  exceptions  to 

the  rule. 

The  gradual  increase  in  requirements  for  our  University 
students,  especially  to  admission,  that  has  been  in  progress 
for  some  years,  has  now  culminated  in  a  perma- 
nent arrangement.  Those  seeking  only  the  degree  c^  /"  J 
of  Ph.  Ch.  and  who  do  not  intend  to  study  med- 
icine, are  admitted  upon  60  counts,  which  may  be  secured  at 
any  Regents'  examination.  Those  seeking  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  or  who  intend  to  enter  our  Medical  School,  must 
meet  the  full  entrance  requirements  of  Columbia  College. 
For  the  last  named  purpose,  they  must  also  secure  sufficient 
additional  credit  to  total  ^2  points  as  estimated  by  Columbia 
College,  this  work  including  first  and  second  year  College 
English,  as  well  as  for  courses  A  and  B  in  French  or  German. 
The  pharmaceutical  knowledge  gained  through  such  a  course 
of  study  is  of  peculiar  advantage  to  both  the  student  and  the 
practitioner  of  medicine. 

The  establishment  of  a  course  in  Accounting,  consisting  of 
full  courses  of  lectures  and  practical  work,  is  an  important 
event  in  our  development.  Peculiar  difficulties 
were  encountered  in  accomplishing  this  result.  ^coun  ing 
Owing  to  a  combination  of  causes  and  conditions,  the  prop- 
osition met  with  strong  and  energetic  opposition  from  the 
students,  and  considerable  firmness,  as  well  as  tact,  was  re- 
quired to  meet  the  situation.  The  result  has  proved  most 
satisfactory.  The  students  have  come  to  a  just  appraisal  of 
the  practical  value  of  this  training  and  it  is  expected  that  in 
the  future  this  course  will  prove  highly  attractive. 

Serious  doubts  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  members  of  our 
faculty  as  to  the  propriety  and  desirability  of  having  officers 
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of  instruction  actively  engaged  in  the   exercises   of   student 

fraternities,    and    the   question    of   forbidding   such    activity 

has  been  considered. 

ra  erni  les         ^^  event   of   far-reaching   importance   in    our 

educational  history  is  the  organization  of  systematic  courses 

of  evening  instruction,  connected  with   the   University  work 

in    Extension    Teaching.      During    the    past 

vening    ourses     ^^^  years,  a  single  evening  has  been  devoted 

to  such  work,  that  of  the  different  departments  proceeding 

synchronously,  so  that  students  were  enabled  to  elect  the  work 

of   but  a   single   department.    Hereafter,   the  work  of  each 

department  will  occupy  a  different  evening,  so  that  it  is  possible 

for  a  comprehensive  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued. 

Our   policy   of   providing   supplementary   examinations   in 

September,  at  which  students  who  have  failed  at  the  spring 

examinations  may  make  a  fresh  endeavor,  after 

e  ciency  having    had    the    benefit    of    special    summer 

Examinations      ...  .  .  :      , 

mstruction,    is    provmg    mcreasmgly    effective. 

It  frequently  happens  that  excellent  results  are  obtained 
in  the  fall  by  those  who  were  markedly  deficient  in  the  pre- 
ceding spring.  This  method  works  particularly  well  in  im- 
proving the  standing  of  those  who  are  passing  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  class. 

An  important  undertaking  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  an  attempt  to  secure  a  fund,  by  sub- 
scription,   the    income    to    be    devoted    to    the 

^^^  maintenance  of  an   experimental   drug  farm,  in 

cooperation  with  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  The  ob- 
jects of  such  a  farm  are  twofold:  first,  to  afford  instruction 
to  our  students;  second,  to  secure  trustworthy  data  as  to  the 
methods  of  successfully  producing  drugs  under  cultivation. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  drug  supply  is  steadily  increasing. 
Private  attempts,  in  the  absence  of  experimental  data,  are 
certain  to  lead  to  much  loss  and  many  disappointments,  and 
it  is  believed  to  be  a  public  duty  on  the  part  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  ours  to  determine  the  necessary  facts.  Suitable 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Botanical  Garden  and 
all  that  is  required  is  a  fund  of  between  $10,000  and  $20,000 
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to  provide  the  necessary  labor  for  the  experimental  work.  Six 
thousand  dollars  has  already  been  secured,  and  we  are  not 
without  hope  that  our  object  may  be  attained  before  the 
opening  of  another  spring. 

A  rather  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  formation 
of  the  Honor  Roll  of  the  graduating  class.  Heretofore  this 
roll  has  consisted  of  the  thirteen  students  se- 
curing the  highest  marks  at  their  final  exami- 
nation, without  regard  to  their  grade  of  scholarship.  Here- 
after, this  roll  will  contain  the  names  of  all  students  who  se- 
cure a  general  average  of  85  per  cent  or  more.  Such  students 
will  have  affixed  to  their  diplomas,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
seal  of  the  College,  a  special  gold  seal  suitably  inscribed. 

In  the  still  rather  new  field  of  pharmacognosy,  this  school  is 

rapidly  attaining  a  position  of  recognized  authority.    Three  of 

our  officers  of  instruction  occupy  important 

,      .    J  .,•  4.    •     J.U  -J.-  Pharmacognosy 

salaried  positions  as  experts  in  the  examination  ^ 

of  drugs  and  the  school  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  a  sort  of 

national  clearing  house  for  information  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  Bureau  of  Information  established  last  year  in  connec- 
tion with  our  Library  is  also  rapidly  assuming  a  position  of 
authority    and     usefulness.      Through     the     re- 
organization of  our  Alumni  Journal,  appropriate      ,  . 
information  from  this  source  is  being  given   to 
the  public,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  Bureau. 

Important  improvements  in  the  equipment  of  the  institu- 
tion have  been  made  during  the  past  year  or  are  now  in 
process  of  inauguration.  The  most  important 
of  these  are  a  large  increase  in  our  supply  of  qu>pnien 
microscopes,  and  the  installation  of  first-class  steel  lockers  for 
the  property  of  the  students,  similar  to  those  in  use  in  other 
buildings  of  the  University. 

It  is  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  sorrow  that  we  have  to  record 

the  death,   in   December  last,  of  our  talented  and  faithful 

Professor     of     Analytical     Chemistry,     Dr. 

»,         •i7'i        r^      \T     •     1      1-1  Professor  Vorisek 

Anton  Vorisek.    Dr.  Vorisek,  like  so  many 

of  our  eminent  men,  came  to  this  country  as  a  poor  immi- 
grant and  built  up  his  fortunes  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 
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He  served  the  country  faithfully  and  well  as  a  pharmacist 
in  the  navy  during  the  Spanish  War  and  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed to  a  subordinate  position  in  our  pharmacy  depart- 
ment, from  which  he  steadily  rose  to  the  position  of  Professor 
of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  Chemical  Labora- 
tory. His  death  has  necessitated  a  number  of  important 
changes  in  that  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  RusBY, 

Dean 
June  JO,  igi6 


SUMMER    SESSION 
REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE   SUMMER   SESSION   OF    I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  herewith  the  Report  of  the 
seventeenth  Summer  Session  of  the  University  which  opened 
July  10  and  closed  August  i8,  1916. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  action  of  the  Trustees  of 

the  University  in  modifying  the  statutes  and  increasing  the 

number   of   members  of  the  Administrative 
T-,         1   r  .1  .  Adminstrative 

Board  from  three  to  seven.  •  r>      j 

Board 
In  conformity  with  the  statutes,  Chapter 

XXIV,  Section  241,  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting  held 
April  3,  1916,  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  President, 
as  Administrative  Board  of  the  Summer  Session,  for  a  period 
of  three  years  from  July,  1916,  the  following  officers:  the 
Director,  James  C.  Egbert,  Ph.D.,  Frederick  J,  E.  Wood- 
bridge,  LL.D.,  Johnsonian  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  Faculties;  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.D.,  Dean 
of  Barnard  College;  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, Director  of  the  School  of  Education;  Ashley  H.  Thorn- 
dike,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  English;  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Biology,  Director  of  the  School  of  Practical  Arts; 
Hans  Zinsser,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

The  calendar  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1916  differs  from 
that  of  previous  years  in  that  the  opening  was  set  for  July  10 
and    the   closing   August    18,    thus  postponing 

the  Session  for  one  week.    This  postponement  ^"P^,*" 

.  .     .  Calendar 

was  due  to  the  meetmg  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  which  was  held  during  the  first  week  in 
July.   The  custom  of  using  one  or  two  Saturdays  for  regular 
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exercises  was  abandoned  and  an  opportunity  was  thus  given 
for  two  days  of  rest  and  recreation  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
The  general  impression  prevails  that  the  late  Session  and  the 
five  day  week  are  both  conducive  to  better  health  and  likewise 
to  better  work,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  Session  closes 
later  in  the  summer  than  hitherto.  Another  important  change 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  I  refer  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  time  for  possible  changes  and  registration  for  credit. 
This  period  was  reduced  from  a  week  in  19 14  to  five  days  in 
191 5  and  three  days  in  19 16.  Students  have  selected  their 
courses  with  greater  care  and  have  less  frequently  requested 
permission  to  change.  Similar  exactness  has  been  observed  in 
the  collection  of  fees,  with  a  like  satisfactory  result. 

The  subject  of  registration  in  the  Summer  Session  is  always 
exceedingly  interesting,  but  peculiarly  so  in  the  present  year 
because  of  the  extraordinary  numbers,  the 
Registration  increase  being  2062.  The  largest  increase  in 
registration  in  any  preceding  year  amounted  to  1051,  in  1914. 
The  unusual  numbers  were  due  in  large  degree  to  the  presence 
in  New  York  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  the 
week  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Session.  This  is 
shown  in  various  ways,  namely,  through  the  attendance  of 
the  great  number  of  students  who  are  engaged  in  teaching 
and  in  supervision  in  public  schools,  during  the  year.  A  study 
of  the  statistics  in  the  directory  of  the  Summer  Session  under 
'Section  D'  will  indicate  this  most  clearly.  The  number  of 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  Teachers  College 
shows  an  extraordinary  increase.  It  is  noticeable,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  number  of  matriculated  students  from  certain 
of  the  schools  of  the  University  outside  of  Teachers  College 
has  fallen  off.  This  is  true  of  Barnard  College,  the  Schools  of 
Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  Medicine  and  Architec- 
ture. There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  from  Colum- 
bia College  and  from  the  Faculties  of  Philosophy,  Political 
Science  and  Pure  Science.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
registration  in  the  various  subjects  was  considerably  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  The  decreased  registration  in 
the  Schools  of  Mines,   Engineering  and   Chemistry  of  the 
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academic  year  is  portrayed  in  the  small  numbers  of  matricu- 
lated students  in  the  Summer  Session.  The  courses  in  law 
show  a  registration  of  about  the  same  number  as  in  1915. 
Students  are  unwilling  to  take  courses  in  law  in  the  Summer 
Session  because  these  are  not  accepted  as  preparing  for  the 
bar  examinations.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  before  another 
year  goes  by  the  Summer  Session,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
three  Sessions  of  the  University-  year,  may  be  recognized  in 
this  respect  so  that  in  every  particular  the  same  credit  may  be 
obtained  through  attendance  on  the  courses  in  law  in  the 
summer  as  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Sessions. 

In  courses  in  education  some  of  the  increases  are  stupen- 
dous. Thus,  the  demonstration  school  was  attended  by  the 
overwhelming  number  of  1761;  the  increase  in  administration 
of  education  was  over  350;  in  elementary  education,  over  1300; 
in  the  junior  high  school,  over  350;  in  physical  education, 
ver>-  nearly  600.  These  figures  indicate  the  remarkable  at- 
tendance on  the  courses  in  education  in  the  Summer  Session 
of  this  year.  The  distribution  by  states  is  significant.  In 
1915  the  increase  in  students  over  that  in  1914  was  found 
mainly  in  the  Atlantic  states  and  the  influence  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Exposition  was  seen  in  the  decrease  from  the  middle 
states  and  extreme  west.  In  the  Summer  Session  of  this  year 
the  increase  is  general  throughout  the  countr>-,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  In  Delaware  the  registration 
changes  from  12  to  8;  in  Mar>-land  from  127  to  126;  but  in 
Georgia,  from  94  to  268;  in  Pennsylvania,  from  432  to  575;  in 
Colorado,  from  17  to  47;  in  Ohio,  from  288  to  454.  The  in- 
crease from  New  York  State,  however,  is  less  than  250,  and 
from  New  York  City,  below  100. 

The  program  of  study  differs  from  that  of  1915  in  the 
offering  of  a  few  new  subjects  but  particularly  in  the  ad- 
dition of  courses  and  sections  in  those  subjects 
which  were  most  largely  elected  in  the  summer  ^'^?'T^ 
of  1915.  The  process  of  withdrawal  of  courses  °  "  ^ 
not  generally  called  for  and  the  concentration  of  courses  so  as 
to  attain  the  best  results  was  consistently  carried  out  in  the 
preparation  of  the  program.   This  was  true,  particularly,  of 
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architecture,  agriculture  and  classical  philology.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Department  of  Chemistry  offered  31  courses  as  against 
26  in  1915;  2  new  courses  were  given  in  chemical  engineering. 
The  offering  in  engineering  was  enriched  by  the  adding  of 
courses  in  resistance  of  materials,  and  in  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, organization  and  management.  The  courses  in  geog- 
raphy were  increased  from  5  to  8;  in  medicine  from  13  to  21 ; 
in  metallurgy  from  3  to  5,  Courses  were  offered  in  the  unusual 
subjects  of  photoplay  writing,  international  relations,  Portu- 
guese and  Russian;  16  courses  were  offered  in  the  evening, 
with  an  attendance  of  201  and  considerable  discretion  was 
shown  in  the  selection  of  these  evening  courses  so  as  to  provide 
for  those  students  who  can  only  come  at  that  time.  Special 
attention  was  given  to  the  program  of  courses  in  medicine 
and  an  extraordinary  series  of  courses  was  offered  in  neurology. 

In  the  School  of  Practical  Arts  a  number  of  new  courses 
was  added  which  have  fully  justified  their  appearance  in  the 
Summer  Session  program ;  2  in  fine  arts ;  1 1  in  household  arts ; 
5  in  industrial  arts;  2  in  speech;  2  in  nursing;  5  in  physical 
education.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  follow- 
ing courses,  which  were  given  in  the  Summer  Session  of  191 5 
were  omitted  this  summer;  i  in  fine  arts;  4  in  household  arts; 
4  in  wood  working ;  5  in  metal  working ;  4  in  music  and  speech ; 
3  in  physical  education. 

In  the  Department  of  Education  121  courses  were  offered, 
9  of  which  were  new.  The  staff  of  instructors  was  increased 
materially,  distinguished  men  coming  from  other  univer- 
sities and  superintendents  and  principals  in  active  service  were 
added  to  the  number  of  teachers  in  this  field.  The  result  has 
been  the  great  increase  in  education,  particularly  in  the  de- 
partments of  educational  administration,  elementary  edu- 
cation, secondary  education  and  kindergarten  education.  The 
unusual  numbers  have  brought  into  great  prominence  the  fact 
of  the  physical  limitations  of  the  Teachers  College  plant. 

The  instructors  for  the  Summer  Session  of  19 16  numbered 
395,  of  whom  296  were  men  and  99  women.  There  were  88 
assistants,  of  whom  46  were  men  and  42  were  women.  The 
courses  numbered  697.    In  1915  there  were  345  instructors 
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and  1 08  assistants  and  613  courses  were  oflfered;  104  in- 
structors were  from  institutions  other  than  Columbia;  in  191 5 
there  were  108;  in  1914,  85;  in  1913,  63;  in  1912,  60. 

The   subjects   offered    at   Camp    Columbia   were   botany, 
geolog>',  surveying  and  geodesy.   The  courses  in  botany  and 

geology  were  withdrawn.    The    registration 

o         i>j  ,  1  /-  Courses  at 

in  the  surveymg  and  geodesy  was  164.  Camp  Columbia 
The  number  was  smaller  than  hitherto  be- 
cause of  the  decrease  in  the  registration  in  the  Schools 
of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  due  to  the  change 
to  the  six  year  course.  The  numbers  will  not  increase 
greatly  until  the  new  course  is  entirely  and  fully  established. 
The  Administrative  Board  may  well  consider  the  establishing 
at  Columbia  of  courses  which  will  attract  matriculated  stu- 
dents who  desire  summer  study  in  the  country.  Desultory 
courses  in  one  or  two  subjects  will  not  be  alluring  to  such  men. 
The  Camp  was  never  more  attractive  than  at  the  present  time 
and  there  is  here  a  great  opportunity  to  afford  students  who 
enjoy  camp  life  with  summer  study  under  most  delightful  con- 
ditions in  a  charming  country.  The  direction  of  the  Camp 
under  Professor  J.  K.  Finch  is  ideal.  There  exists  now  a  splen- 
did spirit  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  neighbors  who  at- 
tend the  public  lectures  and  the  festival  occasions  offered  by 
the  Camp.  This  year  the  following  lectures  were  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  people  and  the  summer  visitors  who 
deeply  appreciate  the  hospitality  of  Columbia: 

'How  Ships  Find  their  Way  across  the  Ocean',  by  Harold  Jacoby, 
Rutherford  Professor  of  Astronomy;  'The  Chemistry  of  Water  and  Air', 
by  Arthur  C.  Neish,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry;  'Bridge  Construc- 
tion', by  J.  K.  Finch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering;  'Maintain- 
ing the  Productivity  of  the  Farm',  by  O.  S.  Morgan,  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture; '  Plant  Diseases  of  our  Gardens,  Fields  and  Orchards',  by  Bernard 
O.  Dodge,  Instructor  in  Botany. 

In  the  summer  of  1915  a  new  plan  was  adopted  of 
organizing  conferences  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  could 
attend  in  the  summer  for  the  short  period  of  two  weeks  who 
did  not  desire  academic  credit  and  yet  were  exceedingly 
anxious  to  come   into  contact  with   inspiring  lecturers  and 
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teachers  and  to  make  use  of  the  summer  period  for  study  in 
so  far  as  their  circumstances  allowed.  With  the  definite  pur- 
pose in  view  of  supplying  the  need  of  these 
students,  in  the  summer  of  1915  a  Conference 
on  Religion  was  established,  running  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 
This  was  very  successful  and  the  plan  was  followed,  with  some 
modification,  in  the  Summer  Session  of  this  year.  The  num- 
ber registered  in  19 16  was  40,  twice  as  many  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  One  member  came  from  Spokane,  Washington, 
another  from  Porto  Rico,  and  many  denominations  were 
represented.  Those  who  attended  the  conference  only  were 
expected  to  pay  a  fee  of  ten  dollars,  but  the  lectures  were  open 
to  the  Summer  Session  students  who  found  in  them  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  work  which  they  were  doing  in  their  academic 
courses.  Interesting  trips  were  arranged  by  Dr.  Gaylord 
White  for  the  conferees,  to  Sing  Sing,  Ellis  Island,  settlements 
and  parish  houses.  Evening  conferences,  conducted  by  Dr.  Speer 
on  Missions,  and  by  Hamilton  Holt,  Esq.,  on  peace  problems, 
were  particularly  appreciated.  In  this  summer  a  second  con- 
ference was  arranged  in  the  department  of  classical  philology 
and  was  known  as  a  Conference  on  Classical  Studies.  Two 
lecturers  of  distinction  were  selected.  Professor  Gilbert 
Murray  of  Oxford,  and  Professor  Paul  Shorey  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  This  Conference  was  held  between  July  11 
and  24.  It  consisted  of  lectures  by  these  scholars  and  informal 
conferences  on  three  evenings  participated  in  by  the  lecturers 
and  the  students  of  the  Summer  Session.  These  lectures  and 
conferences  were  open  to  the  Summer  Session  students.  The 
Conference  was  regarded  as  entirely  successful  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  of  England  and  Professor 
Shorey,  who  came  from  a  neighboring  university,  both  men 
of  great  distinction,  accomplished  fully  the  purpose  of  inspir- 
ing great  interest  in  the  study  of  the  classics. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  students  of  the  Summer 
Session  differ  from  those  who  attend  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Sessions.  They  are  more  mature  and  more  earnest 
in  their  purpose.  They  come  in  large  numbers  from  states 
outside  of  New  York,  and  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
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such  as  the  South,  are  more  largely  represented  than  others. 
On   the  educational  side,  the  University  must  put  forth  its 

best  efforts  or  these  students  will  be  deeply  dis- 

.    ^   J       T^  •      ^1     •  .  •  .  1  •  •  Excursions 

appomted.  Even  m  their  recreations,  this  seri- 
ousness of  purpose  must  be  recognized.  Hence  the  excursions 
are  organized  with  the  greatest  care  and  with  due  considera- 
tion for  their  educational  value.  The  double  scheme  whereby 
two  divisions  are  open  to  students,  one  for  those  whose  studies 
permit  only  of  weekly  excursions,  and  the  other  for  those  who 
are  able  to  make  them  serve  as  a  course  in  economics,  has  been 
maintained  with  great  satisfaction.  Because  of  the  epidemic, 
certain  excursions  were  of  necessity  abandoned.  The  atten- 
dance was  as  follows:  to  the  Museum  of  Art,  no;  to  Upper 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  120;  around  Manhattan  Island, 
900;  to  the  Jumel  Mansion,  125;  to  the  New  York  Times,  130; 
to  the  Financial  District,  100;  to  the  Navy  Yard,  150;  to  the 
Zoological  Park,  125;  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  75; 
to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  100;  to  West  Point, 
1400;  to  the  John  Wanamaker  Store,  150;  to  the  Settlement 
House,  120;  to  the  Botanical  Garden,  60;  to  Ellis  Island,  1200; 
to  Tarry  town,  450;  to  Fort  Wadsworth,  85;  to  the  Ziegler 
Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  125;  to  the  American  Book 
Company,  140;  to  Atlantic  City,  216;  to  the  baseball  game, 
162;  making  a  total  attendance  of  6546.  This  department  of 
excursions  is  growing  in  importance  every  summer.  To  it  is 
assigned  the  duty  of  furnishing  escorts  to  meet  boats  and 
trains  and  guides  for  the  University  grounds.  The  officers 
in  charge  of  excursions  supply  detailed  information  for  suit- 
able trips.  The  assignment  to  this  department  of  all  matters 
concerning  excursions,  week-end  trips,  obtaining  tickets,  etc. 
enables  the  administration  to  keep  itself  informed  of  any  irreg- 
ularity and  to  protect  the  students  from  those  who  would 
obtain  profit  at  their  expense.  The  success  of  this  work  is 
due  largely  to  the  fidelity  and  ability  of  Professor  Leonidas  W. 
Crawford. 

The  musical  programs  of  the  Session  gave  the  usual  satis- 
faction. The  New  York  Military  Band,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  gave  in  all  four  concerts  and 
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the  large  audiences  of  students  and  their  friends  showed  their 

appreciation  of  his  efforts.    Four  organ  recitals  were  given  in 

the  Chapel  by  Mr.  David  McKay  Williams  and  Mr. 

n  Charles  Heinroth.   The  musical  festival  week  was 

Program 

properly  observed  by  three  concerts.  The  Messiah 
was  given  as  usual  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel  with  the  following  solo- 
ists: Miss  Elizabeth  Parks,  soprano;  Miss  Rose  Bryant,  con- 
tralto; Mr.  Dan  Beddoe,  tenor;  Mr. Robert  Maitland,  bass;  Mr. 
F.  Lorenz  Smith,  concert-meister ;  Mr. Samuel  Quincy,  organist. 
On  August  10  the  remarkable  orchestral  concert  with  the  fol- 
lowing program  was  deeply  appreciated :  Overture,  Coriolanus, 
Beethoven;  Symphony,  No.  6,  Tchaikovsky;  Prelude  to  Hansel 
and  Gretel,  Humperdinck;  Rhapsody,  No.  2,  Liszt.  The 
University  Chorus,  numbering  about  300  composed  of  Summer 
Session  students,  gave  the  final  concert  on  August  11.  Elgar's 
The  Black  Knight  and  a  selected  program  were  rendered  in 
a  most  effective  manner.  The  soloists  were:  Miss  Elizabeth 
Parks,  soprano;  Mr.  Dan  Beddoe,  tenor;  Mr.  Lorenz  Smith, 
concert-meister.  Four  nights  were  assigned  to  the  Devereux 
Players,  July  26-29,  for  their  open-air  plays  on  the  Green. 
They  gave  Twelfth  Night,  Comedy  of  Errors,  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  and  The  Critic.  The  reception,  which  hardly  de- 
serves this  title,  as  it  has  become  necessary  to  limit  the  exer- 
cises to  speeches  and  to  a  musical  program,  was  held  in  the 
University  Gymnasium  and  attended  by  as  many  of  the  stu- 
dents as  could  possibly  be  accommodated  there.  Dean  Fred- 
erick J.  E.  Woodbridge  opened  the  exercises  by  his  words  of 
welcome  and  the  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by 
Professor  John  Bassett  Moore,  Professor  of  International  Law, 
Columbia  University,  The  singing  of  familiar  songs  by  the 
students  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Walter  Henry  Hall 
was  a  feature  of  the  occasion. 

The  following  public  lectures  were  given,  open  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Summer  Session  and  to  the  public: 

'The  Appeal  of  Philosophy  to  the  Student  of  Today',  by  Professor  W. 
P.  Montague,  attendance  60;  lecture  in  German  on  'Gustav  Freytag, 
Geboren  13  Juli  1816',  by  Professor  Henry  L.  Schulze,  attendance  40; 
'Montessori  Method',  by  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  attendance  60;  'Yellow- 
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stone  National  Park',  by  Mr.  William  Bruce  Leffingwell,  attendance  90; 
'Montessori  Method',  by  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  attendance  80;  illus- 
trated lecture  on  'Turkey  and  the  War',  by  Dr.  „  ... 
Ellsworth  Huntington,  attendance  408;  lecture  in  ^"blic  Lectures 
German  on  'Der  amerikanische  Student  und  die  deutsche  Literatur',  by 
Dr.  Allen  Wilson  Porterfield,  attendance  60;  'Montessori  Method',  by 
Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  attendance  70;  lecture  in  German  on  'Politische 
Freiheit  in  Deutschland  und  in  Amerika',  by  Dr.  Hermann  Lufft,  atten- 
dance 65;  'The  Present  War  and  its  Educational  Implications',  by  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Monroe,  attendance  225;  'Montessori  Method',  by  Miss  Helen 
Parkhurst,  attendance  80;  '  Montessori  Method  ',  by  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst, 
attendance  no;  'The  Philosophy  of  the  Present  and  Prospective  Bound- 
aries in  Europe',  by  Professor  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  attendance  328; 
lecture  in  French  on  '  Paris  a  travers  les  Ages',  by  Professor  L.  A.  Loiseaux, 
attendance  158;  'Language  as  a  Social  Function',  by  Professor  Arthur  F. 
J.  Remy,  attendance  56;  'The  Melodrama  as  a  Modern  Music  Form',  by 
Professor  Rossetter  G.  Cole,  attendance  80;  'Montessori  Method',  by 
Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  attendance  90;  '  Pan  American  Union  and  the  Mex- 
ican Crisis',  by  Professor  J.  D.  Fitz-Gerald,  attendance  95;  lecture  in 
German  on  'Arthur  Schnitzler  als  Dramatiker',  by  Mr.  Matthew  G.  Bach, 
attendance  55;  'Sex  Education',  by  Professor  M.  A.  Bigelow,  attendance 
275;  'Montessori  Method',  by  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst,  attendance  61; 
'Physical  Education',  by  Marquis  de  Polignac,  attendance  185;  lecture 
with  moving  pictures  on  the  'Montessori  Method',  by  Miss  Helen  Park- 
hurst, attendance  115;'  Surface  Features  of  Europe  as  a  Factor  in  the  War ', 
by  Professor  D.  W.  Johnson,  attendance  223;  'Two  Characteristic  Traits 
of  French  Literature',  by  Professor  A.  G.  H.  Spiers,  attendance  84; 
'Goethe's  Ideal  of  Humanity',  by  Professor  John  Firman  Coar,  attendance 
65;  'The  Highest  Education  of  Women',  by  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  atten- 
dance 750;  'Kindergartens  of  Tomorrow',  by  Miss  Patty  S.  Hill,  atten- 
dance 700;  'Cervantes;  His  Life  and  Works',  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Imbert,  at- 
tendance 91;  'Shakspere  und  Deutschland',  by  Mr.  Traugott  Bohme, 
attendance  70;  'The  School  Superintendent  and  Community  Progress',  by 
Professor  G.  D.  Strayer,  attendance  175;  Student  Mass  Meeting  called  by 
the  Students' Executive  Council  of  Teachers  College,  attendance  300;  'Ex- 
tension of  Suffrage  to  Women ',  by  Professor  Edward  Benjamin  Krehbiel, 
attendance  150;  'Greek  Epitaphs— Mostly  Cheerful',  by  Professor  Edward 
Delavan  Perry,  attendance  49;  'An  Interpretation  of  the  Scenery  of  the 
White  Mountains',  by  Professor  James  Walter  Goldthwait,  attendance 
176;  'The  College  of  Tomorrow — The  Ideal  of  a  Democracy',  by  Dr. 
George  McA.  Miller,  attendance  55;  'Contemporary  Italian  Literature', 
by  Professor  A.  Arthur  Livingston,  attendance  35;  'The  Future  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Hyphenated  Citizen',  by  Pro- 
fessor Camillo  von  Klenze,  attendance  150;  'The  Modern  Orchestra  and 
the  Orchestral  Program  Performed  on  August  10',  by  Professor  Rossetter 
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G.  Cole,  attendance  250;  'Old  Irish  Poetry',  by  Professor  John  Lawrence 
Gerig,  attendance  55;  lecture  in  German  on  'Culture  und  Kultur',  by 
Professor  Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser,  attendance  58;  Men's  Forum.  'The 
Future  Social  and  Educational  Status  of  the  Country  Church',  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  P.  Cubberley,  attendance  300;  motion  picture  exhibition  of  'The 
Adventures  of  a  Boy  Scout',  attendance  700;  'The  Extension  of  Suffrage 
to  Women  in  Relation  to  Certain  Southern  Problems',  by  Professor  William 
H.  Kilpatrick,  attendance  230;  demonstration  of  scoutcraft  by  a  patrol 
from  Troop  No.  i  of  River  Edge,  N.  J.,  attendance  400;  'True  Reform  in 
Modern  Language  Method',  by  Professor  E.  W.  Bagster-Collins,  atten- 
dance 65;  'What  is  Natural  Education',  by  Mrs.  Winifred  Sackville  Stoner, 
attendance  700;  motion  pictures  showing  the  work  and  equipment  of  the 
Los  Angeles  public  schools,  attendance  500. 

Religious  exercises  in  the  Chapel  were  held  every  morning 

at  8  o'clock  and  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  4.10.    A  general  and 

more  informal  service  was  conducted  on 
Religious  Exercises       ^1        ,^  o       j  •  t-l 

the   Green    every    bunday    evenmg.     Ihe 

Sunday  afternoon  preachers  were  Rev.  Henry  E.  Fosdick 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary;  President  Henry  Churchill 
King  of  Oberlin  College;  Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot,  Bishop 
of  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania;  Chaplain  Raymond  C.  Knox  of 
Columbia  University;  Rev.  Cleland  B.  McAfee  of  McCormick 
Seminary.  This  service  was  attended  by  a  large  number, 
varying  from  500  to  looo.  At  each  service  there  was  a  brief 
address  on  some  topic  of  human  interest  and  the  singing  was 
both  hearty  and  spontaneous.  Dr.  Hitti  spoke  on  religious 
conditions  in  the  Orient;  Mr.  Spencer  Miller,  Deputy  Warden 
of  Sing  Sing,  spoke  on  the  work  at  Sing  Sing;  Mr.  Aery,  on 
Hampton  Institute;  Mr.  Israel,  on  Christian  Association  work 
in  Prison  Camps  in  Europe.  In  no  time  of  the  year  is  the 
religious  interest  of  the  students  so  clearly  manifested  as 
during  the  Summer  Session.  The  services  just  described,  to- 
gether with  the  courses  on  religion  and  religious  education, 
form  an  unusual  combination  which  tends  to  further  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  encouragement  of  religious  worship  and 
the  extension  of  religious  truth. 

The  fact  that  so  many  students  attended  the  religious  serv- 
ice in  the  Chapel,  even  up  to  the  last  day  of  the  Summer 
Session,  suggests  the  advisability  of  having  a  united  service 
for  all  the  schools  of  the  University  during  the  academic  year 
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at  an  hour  convenient  to  all.  A  large  audience  in  beautiful 
St.  Paul's  Chapel  at  the  daily  service  attending  as  a  voluntary 
matter  would  be  a  great  inspiration  to  the  entire  University. 
The  attendance  of  so  many  students  in  the  Summer  Session 
added  to  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  were  women,  made 
the  problem  of  providing  proper  living  accom- 
modations exceedingly  difficult.  Itwasrecog-       .  .  ^• 

,  ,  Accommodations 

nized  that  these    young   women    should    be 

placed  either  in  the  dormitories  or  in  apartments  which  were 
suitable  for  their  accommodation.  In  consequence  of  this  situ- 
ation the  Student  Welfare  Committee  was  reorganized  and 
Miss  Katherine  C.  Reiley  was  appointed  the  Chairman  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  P.  Kilpatrick,  Social  Director;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
R.  Andrews,  University  Visitor  of  the  Summer  Session.  A 
careful  survey  of  this  section  of  the  city  was  made  and  apart- 
ments were  classified  as  to  their  equipment  and  as  to  their 
price.  AH  students  under  tAventy-five  years  of  age  were  re- 
quired to  report  to  the  Social  Director  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion and  were  assigned  to  rooms,  or  were  required  to  give  in- 
formation as  to  their  temporary  address.  The  work  of  the 
Student  Welfare  Committee  was  unusually  important  during 
the  Summer  Session  of  this  year  because  of  the  large  enroll- 
ment. The  students  were  safeguarded  and  the  good  name  of 
the  University  was  fully  protected. 

The  University  Medical  Officer,  assisted  by  a  competent 
nurse,  cared  for  the  health  of  the  students.    Notwithstanding 

the  anxiety  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  seri- 

•  1        •     •      ,1         ■.  1  University 

ous  epidemic  in  the  city,  no  alarm  was  occa-       ,,   ,.    ,  ^^ 

,  ,      ,       ,       ,  ,        f     ,  ,  Medical  Officer 

sioned,  and  the  health  of  the  students  was 

never  better.  The  interest  and  watchfulness  of  the  Medical 
Officer  are  largely  responsible  for  this  result. 

The  size  of  the  Summer  Session  must  awaken  many  ques- 
tions in  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  University  as  to  the  part  it  is  to  fill  in 

the  future  in  the  work  of  this  great  institu-       <,  c- 

.  .  Summer  Session 

tion.    During  the  past  winter,  as  was  indi- 
cated above,  the  University  Council  established  the  Summer 
Session  as  one  of  the  three  sessions  of  the  year,  designating  the 
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Others  the  Winter  Session  and  the  Spring  Session,  As  the 
University  has  taken  this  step  it  seems  only  proper  that  it 
should  recognize  residence  in  the  Summer  Session  as  counting 
for  all  of  its  degrees,  as  it  recognizes  such  residence  as  counting 
for  the  higher  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy. The  following  action,  taken  by  the  University  Council  in 
regard  to  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  is  certainly  significant: 

Whereas,  the  Faculties  of  Teachers  College  consider  it  highly  desirable 
that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  should  complete  an 
academic  year  for  minimum  residence, 

Whereas,  certain  exceptional  cases  arise  in  which  teachers  are  unable 
to  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  attendance  during  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Sessions  of  Columbia  University, 

Therefore,  it  is  recommended  to  the  University  Council  by  the  Fac- 
ulties of  Teachers  College  that  the  rule  requiring  minimum  residence  of  an 
academic  year  be  modified  as  follows  so  far  as  concerns  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  awarded  on  the  recommendation  of  Teachers 
College: 

Candidates  in  Teachers  College  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  who 
have  shown  exceptional  scholarship  and  ability  and  who  are  individually 
recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  may  satisfy  part 
or  all  of  the  minimum  residence  requirements  aggregating  not  less  than  24 
points  by  attendance  in  Summer  Sessions,  counting  each  Summer  Session 
as  one-fourth  of  an  academic  year  of  residence,  provided  that  the  candidacy 
is  limited  to  five  years. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  irregularity  in  the 
recognition  of  summer  courses  in  law  as  compared  with  those 

given  in  the  academic  year.  This 
Recognition  of  Summer         ,.  .  .  /-      j   .      .  i.     t 

^  .    T  discrepancy  is  not  conhned  to  the  Law 

Courses  m  Law  fr  ri       tt- 

School,  for  other  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity discredit  the  established  and  approved  courses  of  the 
Summer  Session  by  discounting  the  credit  assigned  and  thus 
discourage  matriculated  students  from  attending.  It  has  been 
said  that  certain  officers  of  the  University  consider  it  wiser 
for  these  students  to  disregard  the  summer  as  a  season  of 
study.  Such  a  position  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  University  to  encourage  and  develop  sum- 
mer study  in  every  possible  way.  Under  any  circumstances, 
the  variation  in  credits  allowed  in  the  different  schools  for 
the  same  courses — a  custom  which  has  flourished  under  the 
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use  of  the  so  called  'full  course'  and  'half  course' — is  unfor- 
tunate in  a  University  the  constituencies  of  which  should 
adopt  a  reasonably  uniform  policy. 

Again,  the  great  numbers  attending  our  classes  suggest  the 
question  as  to  whether  such  classes  are  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  any  possible  deprecia- 
tion in  grade.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a         •    t-     • 

,  ,  ,   ,         ,       ,  ,  '"  Equipment 

graduate  course  of  several  hundred  students 

can  be  maintained  as  such  unless  possibly  it  is  conducted  as  a 
lecture  course  with  abundance  of  opportunity  for  conferences, 
quizzes  and  investigation  under  competent  assistants.  Our 
attention  has  also  been  called  in  a  most  startling  manner  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  buildings  of  Teachers  College.  That 
department  of  service  in  the  University  performs  most  im- 
portant work  in  the  summer  and  the  limit  of  students  who 
desire  to  come  under  its  influence  is  not  yet  attained.  Where 
shall  the  thousands  who  are  anxious  to  come  find  accommoda- 
tions? Those  who  are  interested  in  Teachers  College  may 
well  ponder  this  question,  for  restriction  of  some  character 
must  be  enforced  or  larger  accommodations  provided.  At  no 
time  of  the  year  is  the  need  of  great  auditoriums  more  mani- 
fest. We  must  have  a  hall  for  the  great  throngs  which  are 
turned  away  night  after  night  because  of  the  smallness  of 
the  University  Gymnasium.  The  policy — so  successful — of 
the  administration  of  the  Summer  Session  is  based  on  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  helpfulness  to  the  student.  This  is  the 
reputation  which  we  have  attained  and  yet  we  are  in  danger 
of  sacrificing  it  if  we  crowd  our  lecture  rooms  and  our  halls 
and  fail  to  accommodate  those  who  are  longing  to  enjoy  the 
concerts  and  exercises  which  are  so  lavishly  furnished. 

Finally,  may  I  call  attention  to  the  efficiency  displayed  in 
the  organization  of  the  University  which  is  at  the  service  of 
the  Summer  Session.  Let  me  enumerate:  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  University;  the  Department  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds;  the  offices  of  the  Bursar  and  Registrar;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Admissions;  the  administrative  offices  of  Teachers 
College;  and  in  the  administration  of  the  Summer  Session, 
its  own  office  with  the  Assistant  to  the  Director,  the  Recorder 
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and  the  various  clerks,  all  devotedly  and  enthusiastically,  but 
above  all  with  great  efficiency,  serving  the  University  in  carry- 
ing on  the  great  Summer  Session  for  which  Columbia  is  now 
famous. 

In  view  of  all  this  we  little  wonder  at  the  eagerness  with 
which  those  who  have  been  with  us  return.  Here  we  have 
the  combination  of  splendid  scholarship,  excellent  instruction, 
an  efficient  administration  and  a  kindly,  hospitable  spirit. 
The  gathering  thousands  testify  to  the  existence  of  these 
characteristics  of  the  Columbia  Summer  Session. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director 
August  i8,  IQ16 


EXTENSION    TEACHING 

REPORT   OF  THE   DIRECTOR 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  wish  to  present  the  Report  of  Extension  Teaching  for 
the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

In  accordance  with  the  statutes,  Chapter  XXV,  Section 

251,  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting  held  April  3,  1916,  appointed 

on  the  nomination  of  the  President,  as  Admin- 
•   ,,•        r>        J      c  T"    A.        •        T^        1-  r  Administrative 

istrative  Board  01  Extension  leachmg,  tor  a  r,      . 

°  Board 

period  of  three  years  from  July,    1916,   the 

following  officers:  James  Chidester  Egbert,  Ph.D.,  Professor 
of  Latin,  Director  of  the  Summer  Session  and  Extension 
Teaching;  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  LL.D.,  Johnsonian 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Philosophy, 
Political  Science  and  Pure  Science;  Frederick  Paul  Keppel, 
Litt.D.,  Dean  of  Columbia  College;  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 
Ph.D.,  Dean  of  Barnard  College;  Carlton  Hayes,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  History;  Ellery  C.  Stowell,  Docteur  en 
Droit,  Associate  Professor  of  International  Law;  Maurice  A. 
Bigelow,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biology  and  Director  of  the 
School  of  Practical  Arts. 

In  entering  upon  the  work  of  Extension  Teaching  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  members  of  the  Administrative 
Board  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  had  made  plans  of  a 
most  ambitious  character  and  that  the  successful  completion 
of  these  plans  meant  an  epoch-making  year  in  the  history  of 
the  University  in  this  rapidly  widening  field  of  its  Exten- 
sion Teaching  Department.    We  may,  with  considerable  satis- 
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faction,  look  back  upon  a  year  of  marked  achievement  and 

progress.     Not  only  have  all  the  plans  so  carefully  outlined 

been  carried  through  to  their  full  accomplishment,  but  the 

natural  development  growing  out  of  the  existence  of  Extension 

Teaching  in  the  University   has   progressed   unhindered  so 

that   the  year  has  been  one   full,   not  only  of  attainment 

but  of  events  that  make  history  in  the  world  of  university 

education. 

In  indicating  and  reviewing  the  occurrences  of  the  year,  we 

must  keep  in  mind  the  various  divisions  into  which  the  work  of 

Extension  Teaching  now  falls.    There  are  two 

^  ^fl-     J      great  sections,  the  intramural  and  the  extra- 

Courses  Offered       °         ,      n^,  ,     .         ,    , .    .  .  rr^-, 

mural.    These  have  their  subdivisions.   Thus 

the  intramural  courses  include  those  accepted  in  the  graduate 
schools,  those  parallel  to  the  collegiate  and  professional 
courses,  offered  in  the  evening  and  late  afternoon  at  Morning- 
side  Heights.  Among  these  are  the  usual  collegiate  subjects, 
those  of  the  schools  of  science,  those  in  architecture,  and  finally 
those  in  commerce,  accounts  and  finance.  Then  there  is  the 
secretarial  series,  caring  for  the  students  who  desire  a  complete 
and  thorough  training  as  well  as  those  who  can  give  but  a  brief 
hour  or  so  to  study  in  this  field.  A  two  years'  course  in  prac- 
tical optics  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Physics  and  is  rapidly  attaining  a  reputation  for  scholarship 
and  scholarly  research  in  a  most  important,  though  unique, 
side  of  physical  science.  In  Extension  Teaching  agriculture 
is  being  cared  for  and  nourished  so  that  it  may  in  time  take  its 
deserved  place  in  this  great  University.  The  courses  in 
spoken  language,  representing  eleven  different  languages, 
were  offered,  without  credit,  for  colloquial  purposes  only. 

Extension  Teaching  in  its  intramural  division  has  welcomed 
the  opportunity  of  giving  the  more  unusual  courses  which 

could  not  at  once  be  classified  as  belonging  to  any 
^  department  or   adapted   for   acceptance   by   any 

school.  Let  me  mention  a  few — a  course  in  dra- 
matic instinct  in  education,  on  practical  penal  problems,  on 
income  tax  procedure,  on  Latin-American  commercial  law, 
on  ear  training   and    harmony,    on    photoplay   writing,    on 
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medical  German,  on  export  trade,  on  dollar  exchange,  an 
institute  for  city  dwelling  farmers — a  course  on  practical 
scientific  farming.  These  were  supplemented  by  many 
others  more  readily  and  naturally  classified  with  the  collegiate 
and  professional  subjects,  although  not  given  for  various 
reasons  in  any  school.  Many  of  them  will  take  their  place 
in  the  regular  offering  of  Extension  Teaching  in  the  coming 
year. 

The  extramural  courses  may  be  subdivided  into :  first,  those 
given  at  extramural  centers  at  Bridgeport,  East  Orange, 
Freeport,  Jersey  City,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Scranton,  Springfield 
(Mass.),  Stamford,  Trenton,  Yonkers;  second,  those  given  in 
New  York  City  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Banking,  and  the  evening  courses  in 
citizenship  at  the  Educational  Alliance,  Ninth  Street,  in  the 
second  half-year. 

This  is  a  general  summary  of  the  educational  activities  of 
Extension  Teaching  and  might  be  elaborated  and  explained  in 
detail   if   the   limits   of   this   report   permitted. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  statistics  which  will  Summary 

indicate  the  scope  of  this  department.  The  °^^^*'^'t'^^ 
courses  given  at  Morningside  Heights,  fully  established  as  the 
regular  work  of  this  department,  number  286  with  195  instruc- 
tors. This  does  not  include,  however,  14  courses  in  practical 
optics  with  7  instructors;  28  courses  in  spoken  language  with 
14  instructors;  extramural  courses  numbering  30  with  20 
instructors.  This,  then,  is  the  special  educational  service 
of  Extension  Teaching,  which  cares  for  3960  students  in 
intramural  and  821  in  extramural  courses. 

The  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  experienced  a  most 
successful  year,  clearly  and  definitely  accomplishing  its  pur- 
pose, furnishing  a  program  of  lectures  and 
concerts  of  a  popular  as  well  as  a  cultural  ^"^^'^"te  of  Arts 
character.  The  members  in  1915-1916 
numbered  1721;  the  total  attendance  at  these  lectures  was 
89,280,  with  an  average  attendance  of  269,  and  the  number  of 
meetings  was  332.  The  Institute  in  this  past  year  established 
a  center  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  which  now  has  a  membership 
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of  585.  An  elaborate  report  of  the  Institute  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr,  Milton  J.  Davies,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  who  is  in 
charge,  and  to  whom  credit  for  its  success  naturally  belongs. 
As  has  already  been  intimated  in  other  reports,  the  service 
of  the   Department  of  Extension  Teaching  is  varied.     Its 

particular  purpose  is  to  furnish  educational 
Functions  of  ^      -j.*         ^  1  j.-  j      1 

t:.  ^  .  T,  , .  opportunities  at  unusual  times  and  places. 
Extension  Teaching      ^'^        1     1  .       1  1  • 

Nevertheless,  it  also  serves  as  the  experi- 
mental and  testing  station  of  the  University.  Here  are  brought 
courses  of  uncertain  value  which  may  later  become  part  of  the 
curriculum.  Here  are  tested  the  future  instructors  of  the 
institution.  Extension  Teaching  may  venture  to  experiment  in 
many  fields  and  yet  withdraw  both  courses  and  instructors 
without  loss  of  standing  or  sacrifice  of  money.  Here  the 
embryo  school  may  get  its  form,  before  its  birth  is  justified 
by  reason  of  the  probability  of  its  survival  without  becoming 
too  great  a  task  on  the  treasury  of  the  University. 

The  history  of  the  past  year  is  an  illustration  of  what  may 
be  accomplished   in   the   University   through   its   Extension 

Teaching.    The  demand  for  courses  in  busi- 

School  of  Business  1   j   .      ^.i.        re     •  r  ^      •^*         r 

ness  led  to  the  offering  of  opportunities  01 

this  character  in  the  evening  In  the  winter  of  191 1.  This  was 
just  a  modest  beginning,  but  high  standards  were  maintained 
from  the  inception  of  the  undertaking  and  the  success  was  im- 
mediate and  pronounced.  The  number  of  students  increased 
and  the  position  of  the  evening  courses  in  business  was  so 
firmly  established  that  a  new  and  independent  School  of  Busi- 
ness was  clearly  demanded  and  its  organization  justified.  As  a 
result,  the  School  of  Business  has  been  established  and  will 
begin  its  career  in  the  coming  fall.  This  is  not  the  place  to  dis- 
cuss the  organization  of  this  new  School  or  the  plans  on  which 
it  has  been  constructed,  but  merely  to  say  that  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Extension  Teaching  belongs  the  credit  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  adding  an  important  new  School  to  the  University 
group. 

It  is  always  understood  that  whatever  is  done  in  Extension 
Teaching  must  be  accomplished  without  imposing  any  financial 
burden  upon  the  University.   This  is  the  problem  of   the 
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Administrative  Board,  namely  to  render  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  the  community  and  yet  prevent  any  financial  loss 
to  the  University.    This  principle  of 

action  is  at  once  an  advantage  and      P^Wems  Confronting  the 
.  .    ,        ,  Administrative  Board 

a   disadvantage.     It  is  certainly  the 

former,  for  the  necessity  of  obtaining  support  calls  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  very  best  effort  and  the  maintenance 
of  courses  of  the  highest  type.  It  is  a  disadvantage  in  so 
far  as  it  checks  the  endeavor  to  offer  opportunity  to  those 
unable  to  pay  the  usual  tuition  fee.  This  was  particularly 
felt  when  the  evening  courses  in  citizenship  were  established 
on  the  East  Side  for  those  who  were  desirous  of  becoming 
American  citizens.  The  fees  were  set  at  five  dollars  per  course 
and  even  this  price  was  felt  prohibitive  in  that  section  of  the 
city.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  the  University  is  specially  qual- 
ified to  conduct  such  courses,  for  they  should  be  under  the 
care  of  an  educational  institution  and  not  treated  as  part  of  a 
philanthropic  enterprise,  although  the  fees  should  be  consistent 
with  the  means  of  the  people  whom  we  desire  to  serve.  For  the 
coming  year  a  plan  has  been  devised  whereby  it  is  believed 
that  this  noble  object  may  be  accomplished.  The  University 
will  cooperate  with  the  Labor  Temple  in  offering  courses  open 
to  students  for  a  voluntary  fee.  For  the  past  winter  the  Uni- 
versity is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Educational  Alliance  for 
the  free  use  of  its  room  at  Stuyvesant  and  Ninth  Streets. 

I  must  not  pass  over  the  Chorus,  which  has  been  maintained 
with  splendid  success  throughout  another  season.  Extension 
Teaching,  which  supports  this  Chorus,  is 
indebted  to  a  generous  benefactor  who  pre-  mversi  y  orus 
fers  to  conceal  her  identity  and  whose  liberality  has  enabled 
the  University  to  give  two  noble  concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  one 
"The  Messiah,"  on  December  20,  and  one  "Black  Knight" 
and  "The  Peace  Pipe"  on  April  11.  These  were  given  by 
the  large  and  well  trained  University  Chorus.  Professor 
Walter  Henry  Hall  was  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of 
these  concerts.  Such  musical  events  deserve  the  support  of 
the  University  community  as  they  fully  attain  to  the  standard 
of  musical  excellence,  appropriate  to  this  great  institution. 
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Extension  Teaching  has  had  under  its  fostering  care  during 
the  past  winter  the  educational  conduct  of  the  New  York 

Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Bank- 
American  Institute  •  a  •  r  1  u.  ^  j 
f  „  , .  ing.  An  iniormal  agreement  was  entered 
of  Banking                      .    ^                          ,      .->i                                       •        • 

mto  whereby  the  Chapter  should  mamtam 

its  identity  and  individuality  and  yet  submit  to  the  educational 
control  of  the  University.  Through  this  department  courses 
were  arranged  and  instructors  were  appointed  by  Columbia. 
The  Institute  provided  the  funds  and  the  mechanical  equip- 
ment. The  plan  was  successful  in  every  particular  and  the 
promise  for  next  year  is  most  satisfactory.  These  courses 
do  not  carry  University  credit.  They  are  primarily  intended 
for  the  young  bank  clerks  who  have  been  deprived  of  an  educa- 
tion because  of  entering  early  upon  their  life  work. 

One  of  the  great  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  is  the 
development  of  plans  for  maintaining  a  high  grade  of  scholar- 

„  ,  ,  , .  ship  in  Extension  Teaching.  This  has  fallen,  nat- 
Scholarship  \  ,       a      •  1      i-^-  -n,     l 

urally,  to  the  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Professor 

Frank  Allen  Patterson,  who  has  met  with  unqualified  success 
in  his  endeavors.  Extension  Teaching  cares  for  many  students 
who  have  for  various  reasons  been  unable  otherwise  to  con- 
tinue their  education  either  at  Columbia  or  elsewhere.  These 
students  receive  special  attention  and  are  carefully  watched 
and  often  become  students  with  good  records  after  their  expe- 
rience in  the  Extension  courses. 

Another  interesting  custom  is  the  week  of  practice  work  in 
the  office  of  the  Director  required  of  every  candidate  for  a 
certificate  in  secretarial  studies.  It  is  hoped 
to  extend  this  practice  work  in  the  coming 
year  to  students  of  stenography  and  typewriting.  Professor 
Patterson  is  especially  concerned  with  this  supervision  of 
students  and  intends  to  elaborate  his  plans  in  this  direction 
by  organizing  a  body  of  advisers  to  aid  him.  All  this  will  tend 
to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  classes  in  Extension  Teaching, 
which  is  now  generally  recognized,  notwithstanding  the  preju- 
dice with  which  this  department  has  often  been  regarded. 

Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  past  three  years  it  is  well 
jiigh  impossible  to  limit  the  fields  of  effort  and  endeavor  upon 
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which  Extension  Teaching  in  a  great  urban  university  could 

enter.  The  development  of  the  established  classes  in  Extension 

Teaching  at  Morningside  is  in  itself  most 

,  r  1  •        •  1^       T"!  Limits  of  Activities 

promismg  and  lar-reachmg  m  results.    1  he 

extramural  service  still  remains  to  be  more  fully  determined 
and  defined.  It  may  be  reasonably  questioned  whether  a 
university,  situated  as  Columbia  in  the  greatest  metropolis  of 
the  country,  can  have  for  its  object  the  very  broad  public 
service  which  state  universities,  such  as  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  are  now  rendering.  The  one  important  restriction 
is  the  need  of  financial  assistance.  For  the  state  universities, 
this  is  provided  by  a  legislature  more  or  less  unwilling.  At 
Columbia,  the  funds  must  be  provided  from  the  institution 
itself  through  its  own  income  or  through  the  fees  of  students. 
This  clearly  limits  the  field  of  endeavor  and  service  in  an  insti- 
tution which  is  not  supported  by  the  state.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  University  can  render  even  broader  service 
than  it  now  accomplishes  without  interfering  with  the  financial 
interests  of  the  various  schools  which  it  is  now  maintaining. 

In  the  report  of  the  Director  for  191 5  reference  was  made  to 
the   possibility  of   carrying   on   correspondence  work  and^U 
would  most  earnestly  recommend,  as  I  did  at 
that  time,  the  establishing  of  such  work  in  the  W    k 

University.  This  suggestion  does  not  involve 
granting  credit  for  degrees.  It  is  possible  for  the  Department 
of  Extension  Teaching  to  place  in  the  various  communities 
package  libraries  which  may  be  assigned  to  city  clubs  and  for 
use  by  individuals,  especially  as  the  usual  local  libraries  do 
not  contain  text-books  which  are  used  in  the  various  classes  in 
our  educational  institutions. 

In  the  field  of  public  service  Extension  Teaching  has  already 

undertaken  to  establish  courses  in  sanitary  engineering  and  in 

sanitation   which   may   be  of  service   to   the 

,  ,       ,  ,    ,  ,  ,        [■  T.J  Public  Service 

mspectors  of  health  boards,  not  only  01  New 

York  but  of  cities  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut.     Again, 

Extension  Teaching  may  well  be  made  the  channel  through 

which  the  University  may  arouse  interest  in  civic  affairs  by 

establishing  civic  clubs,  the  maintaining  of  societies  for  com- 
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munity  music  and  providing  books  and  slides  and  films  for  all 
of  these  purposes  at  a  comparatively  small  cost.  This,  in  a 
very  brief  form,  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  possible  avenues 
for  service  which  may  be  reached  through  the  organization  of 
Extension  Teaching. 

In  the  fall  of  191 5  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital  re- 
quested Columbia  to  offer  in  its  buildings  in  Brooklyn  a  pre- 

medical  year.    This  would  be  the  first 
Relations  with  Long  r       n      •    ^  1        -^i  •   1      ^ 

11  d  C  11  H  t  1  ^^^^  collegiate  work  with  special  at- 
tention to  such  courses  as  chemistry  and 
physics.  The  Administrative  Board  of  Extension  Teaching 
consented  to  do  this  and  arrangements  have  been  completed 
whereby  this  educational  offering  will  be  made,  beginning  in 
the  coming  fall.  The  consent  of  the  University  thus  to  carry  on 
important  educational  work  in  Brooklyn  has  produced  an 
interesting  suggestion  on  the  part  of  many  Brooklyn  people 
that  graduate  work  should  be  ofi"ered,  if  not  at  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  at  Packer  Institute.  As  a  result  of  this  sug- 
gestion, four  graduate  courses  will  be  given  in  the  coming  fall 
in  Packer  Institute  by  certain  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
connected  with  Columbia.  The  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
cooperation  shown  in  these  efforts  to  gratify  the  Long  Island 
College  Hospital  and  those  who  desire  graduate  work  in  Brook- 
lyn, has  brought  about  an  additional  suggestion  that  Columbia 
should  in  some  benign  way  take  an  interest  in  the  educational 
situation  there,  bringing  together  the  different  institutions 
without  interference  with  their  educational  control  and 
separate  identity.  If  Extension  Teaching  could  solve  the 
problem  of  higher  education  in  the  neighboring  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  it  would  accomplish  a  great  and  memorable  achieve- 
ment in  the  history  of  education  in  this  country. 

During  the  past  years  the  offices  of  Extension  Teaching, 
including  that  of  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  were  trans- 
ferred to  University  Hall.  The  suite  consists  of  a 
large  open  room  for  the  reception  of  students,  and  the 
desks  of  the  various  clerks.  The  Assistant  to  the  Director 
presides  over  this  room  so  that  he  is  able  to  meet  the  students 
who  desire  to  consult  him  in  quarters  large  enough  for  the 
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numbers  who  seek  advice  in  the  registration  period.  Separate 
but  adjoining  offices  are  assigned  to  the  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  for  the  use  of  the  Director.  The  use  of  the  large 
and  comfortable  rooms  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  efficient 
conduct  of  this  large  and  complicated  department. 

The  University  is  indebted  to  the  Deans  and  Directors,  to 
many  other  administrative  officers  and  to  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments for  their  hearty  cooperation,  a  cooperation  which  is 
indispensable  for  the  successful  conduct  of  Extension  Teaching. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  C.  Egbert, 

Director 
June  JO,  igi6 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  UNIVERSITY 
ADMISSIONS 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,    I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  with  regard 
to  the  Committee  on  University  Admissions  for  the  academic 
year  ending  June  30,  1916. 

In  19 15,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  approved  a  plan 
for  reorganizing  and  centralizing  the  administration  of  ad- 
mission to  the  various  parts  of  the  University. 
This  was  the  final  step  in  a  movement  toward  a 
better  and  more  efficient  administration  of  admissions  which 
began  a  number  of  years  ago.  To  go  back  only  to  the  com- 
paratively recent  past,  there  was  a  time  when  admission  to 
each  of  the  schools  of  the  University  was  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  more  committees  of  the  faculty  concerned  and  when  the 
entrance  examinations  were  cared  for  by  the  several  depart- 
ments acting  independently.  In  such  a  situation  uniformity 
in  standards  and  in  methods  of  administration  was  practically 
impossible.  There  could  be  no  single  University  standard  and 
there  were  many  discrepancies  in  practice.  Requirements 
were  variously  interpreted  by  different  committees  and  in 
successive  years.  Continuity  was  as  difficult  to  attain  as  uni- 
formity. As  a  first  step  toward  improvement  the  adminis- 
tration of  entrance  examinations  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
single  committee,  the  Committee  on  Entrance  Examinations, 
In  1909  this  committee  and  the  committees  on  admission  for 
Columbia  College,  Barnard  College,  the  Schools  of  Mines, 
Engineering  and  Chemistry,  the  School  of  Architecture,  the 
Teachers  College,  the  College  of  Pharmacy  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  (none  of  which  at  that  time  required 
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college  work  for  admission)  were  superseded  by  the  Committee 
on  Undergraduate  Admissions.  Each  of  the  faculties  was 
represented  upon  the  new  committee.  At  its  head  was  an 
Executive  Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Trustees,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  he  devote  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  super- 
vising the  work  of  admission.  The  committee  was  made 
responsible  for  everything  that  had  to  do  with  undergraduate 
admission,  including  the  conduct  of  examinations,  the  care 
and  evaluation  of  all  credentials  presented  by  candidates,  the 
conduct  of  an  office  which  was  to  serve  as  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion for  all  inquirers,  the  study  of  schools  with  their  problems 
and  point  of  view,  and  in  general  all  that  was  related  directly 
or  indirectly  to  entrance  requirements  and  their  administra- 
tion. When  the  School  of  Journalism  and  the  School  of  Prac- 
tical Arts  were  organized,  the  administration  of  their  entrance 
requirements  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  new  committee. 

The  graduate  schools  and  the  Law  School  were  not  included 
in  this  reorganization  and  when  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  and  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Teachers  College 
ceased  to  admit  directly  from  the  secondary  schools  their  can- 
didates for  admission  were  no  longer  passed  upon  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Undergraduate  Admissions.  A  partial  account  of 
the  work  of  this  Committee  during  the  first  four  years  of  its 
existence  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XVI  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Quarterly. 

By  the  latest  reorganization  admission  to  all  the  schools  of 
the  University  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  committee — the 
University  Committee  on  Admissions,     The 
committee  is  made  up  of  a  Director  of  Univer-       Membership  of 
•  .        *   1     •     •  1        •  rr    •        1     •  the  Committee 

sity  Admissions,  who  is  ex-orncio  chairman,  a  i    •    ■ 

.  on  Admissions 

and  of  one  representative  from  each  Faculty 
and  Administrative  Board  of  the  University.  For  each  school 
there  is  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  the  Director  and  the 
member  from  the  Faculty  or  Board  concerned.  This  sub- 
committee has  immediate  charge  of  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates to  that  school. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Admis- 
sions the  duties  of  the  University  Committee  do  not  begin  nor 
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end  with  the  consideration  of  the  credentials  presented  by- 
candidates  for  admission.     They  include  for  the  University 
as  a  whole  the  functions  which  the  earlier  com- 

^        .^^  mittee  exercised  for  the  undergraduate  schools. 

Committee         ^,.^,  ,         ,..,_.. 

In  brief  they  cover  the  relation  of  the  University 

to  all  individuals,  schools,  colleges,  boards  and  national  organi- 
zations so  far  as  concerns  any  question  of  entrance  require- 
ments or  admission.  Information  and  advice  are  provided  for 
all  who  inquire  regarding  admission ;  the  evaluation  of  all  cre- 
dentials presented  for  admission  is  made  by  the  committee 
whether  these  be  entrance  examinations  and  school  records  or 
records  from  other  colleges  and  universities,  American  or 
foreign.  The  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  the  entrance 
requirements  of  the  several  professional  schools  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  them  in  harmony  with  the  legal  require- 
ments of  the  several  states  and  the  demands  of  national  organi- 
zations is  another  task  of  great  importance,  particularly  as 
concerns  medicine.  The  deliberations  and  conclusions  of  local, 
sectional  and  national  educational  associations  of  all  sorts,  the 
changes  and  proposed  changes  in  the  content  and  administra- 
tion of  entrance  requirements  in  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, new  conceptions  of  the  function  of  the  secondary  school, 
movements  toward  more  complete  cooperation  among  educa- 
tional institutions  of  every  sort  and  in  every  country,  changing 
conceptions  of  the  function  of  education  in  the  state,  all  of 
these  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  admis- 
sion are  the  business  of  the  committee.  It  must  keep  in  touch 
with  all  and  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  suggest  to  any  faculty 
such  changes  in  its  entrance  requirements  as  might  be  of 
advantage. 

In  the  actual  administration  of  entrance  requirements  two 

opposing  views  are  possible.   One  calls  for  the  adoption  and 

enforcement  of  a  simple,  mechanical,  almost 

-  ,  .  .  ,  ^,  automatic,  method — a  method  which  can  be 
Admission  to  the  .  .  .  . 

University  applied  with  the  least  amount  of  eflfort,  time 

and  intelligence.    Entrance  requirements  are 

stated  in  terms  of  units,  years,  hours  per  week  per  year,  the 

possession  of  a  diploma  from  a  school  in  a  given  list  or  what 
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not.  Those  who  can  present  credentials  precisely  as  required 
are  to  be  admitted.  All  others  are  to  be  excluded.  Such  a 
method  is  seldom  if  ever  completely  enforced  but  it  is  closely 
approached  in  a  few  institutions.  If  there  were  any  single, 
simple,  sure  method  of  testing  a  candidate's  preparation  and 
capabilities  a  method  of  this  sort  might  be  justified  but  none 
has  yet  been  discovered.  Its  only  other  justification  is  the 
consideration  that  in  some  cases  no  better  method  is  at 
present  practicable. 

The  other  view,  a  view  less  frequently  held  with  clearness, 
requires  that  t^vo  main  considerations  be  kept  in  view.  One 
is  that  the  aim  and  function  of  the  entrance  requirements 
shall  determine  their  content  and  application  and  the  other 
is  that  the  factors  to  be  considered  are  very  numerous  and 
complex.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  of  demarcation  be- 
,tween  the  acceptable  and  non-acceptable.  The  many  factors 
cannot  be  represented  completely  by  any  simple  formula. 
The  only  way  to  estimate  them  with  any  approach  to  correct- 
ness is  to  consider  each  individual  candidate  and  to  decide 
his  case  upon  its  merits.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  each  candidate's  record,  giving  due  weight 
to  the  strong  and  weak  points  in  his  mental  make  up  and  in 
his  character  and  personality,  and  to  estimate  so  far  as  pos- 
sible his  promise  of  future  usefulness  as  a  member  of  the 
University  and  of  society.  Deciding  a  case  on  its  merits  seems 
in  the  minds  of  some  to  mean  deciding  without  reference  to 
principles  or  policy  or  to  other  possible  cases.  This  would  be, 
if  anything,  less  rational  than  the  mechanical  system.  The 
interests  of  the  University  as  a  whole,  of  the  faculty  concerned, 
of  the  school  or  college  from  which  the  student  comes,  and 
of  other  candidates,  past,  present  and  future,  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  well  as  the  qualities  and  interests  of  the  can- 
didate himself.  The  proportionate  amount  of  weight  to  be 
given  to  each  factor  will  vary  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
curriculum  offered  by  the  school  which  the  candidate  desires 
to  enter  and  according  to  the  extent  to  which  legal  and  other 
external  requirements  restrict  admission  to  the  field  of  study 
in  question.   Where  admission  to  the  study  of  medicine  is  in- 
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volved  there  are  minimum  requirements  of  a  formal  character 
which  cannot  be  waived  no  matter  how  great  the  merits  of 
the  candidate  who  falls  short  of  them.  Where  knowledge  of 
specific  subject  matter  is  a  pre-requisite  to  further  work  this 
constitutes  an  irreducible  minimum.  But  in  most  cases  there 
is  an  area  of  doubt  and  within  this  area  there  is  much  room 
for  the  exercise  of  discretion. 

Obviously  the  administration  of  entrance  requirements  in 

accordance  with  this  broader  view  requires  much  more  care 

and  labor  than  the  other.    It  cannot  be  carried 

rr^-^  c  u    "  out  without  time  and  study  nor  without  the 

This  Scheme  .  .  ,    .  . 

exercise  of  judgment  experienced  in  estimat- 
ing the  considerations  involved.  It  is  the  method  which  the 
University  Committee  on  Admissions  attempts  to  carry  out. 
Our  success  is  by  no  means  complete  but  we  expect  to  make 
it  more  complete  in  the  future. 

During  its  first  year  the  committee  has  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  to  perform  its  more  immediate  duties.   The  actual 

reorganization  of  the  work  required  time  but 
p.      Y  presented  no  special  difficulties.   Our  energies 

have  been  devoted  mainly  to  giving  proper  care 
to  present  and  prospective  candidates  for  admission.  Some 
other  matters  have  however  claimed  our  attention.  A  very 
important  step  has  recently  been  taken  simultaneously  by 
Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  Colleges  in  the 
adoption  of  a  new  plan  of  admission,  a  plan  whereby  the  can- 
didate is  examined  for  admission  in  four  entrance  subjects, 
and  four  only.  Each  of  these  colleges  has  heretofore  admitted 
by  certificate.  This  plan  was  devised  by  Harvard  for  selected 
candidates.  It  was  soon  after  adopted  with  modifications  by 
Princeton  and  Yale  Universities,  but  now  for  the  first  time  it 
is  to  replace  (in  191 8)  the  certificate  system  in  the  colleges 
which  have  most  recently  adopted  it.  Heretofore  the  certifi- 
cate system  has  seemed  to  make  almost  uninterrupted  prog- 
ress. Only  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Barnard, 
Haverford  and  Bryn  Mawr  Colleges  had  held  out.  The  new 
method  is  less  thoroughgoing  than  the  old  examination  method 
but  it  is  in  part,  at  least  for  these  women's  colleges,  a  return 
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to  the  principles  of  that  method.  At  present  Columbia  and 
Barnard  Colleges  are  the  only  colleges  aside  from  Bryn  Mawr 
which  require  of  every  candidate  an  examination  in  fifteen 
entrance  units.  There  has  seemed  to  be  no  urgent  reason  for 
our  adoption  of  any  less  exacting  requirement.  Our  plan  of 
including  the  school  record  in  the  consideration  of  the  candi- 
date's qualifications  enables  us  to  guard  against  injustice  in 
individual  cases. 

The  relation  of  age  to  proficiency  in  college  work  is  a  ques- 
tion of  much  interest:  a  small  contribution  on  the  subject 
grew  out  of  a  study  of  last  year's  Freshman 

class  in  Columbia  College.  Nine  members  of  Relation  of  Age 
^,         ,  ,  .    ^  r  ^      to  Proficiency  in 

the  class  were  under  sixteen  years  ot  age  at         ^  ,,       w    u 

the  beginning  of  the  college  year;  twenty-five 
more  were  under  seventeen.  A  comparison  of  the  records  of 
the  different  age  groups  showed  that  in  almost  all  particulars 
the  records  made  by  students  were  progressively  worse  for 
the  older  groups.  The  small  fifteen  year  old  group  was  the 
best  of  all,  the  sixteen  year  old  students  were  next  in  order 
and  so  on  up  to  the  twenty-two  year  old  group.  This  was  not 
an  unexpected  result.  The  students  who  complete  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  courses  in  less  than  the  normal 
time  (usually  twelve  years)  ordinarily  possess  some  distinct 
advantage  in  ability  or  training.  The  opposite  is  true  of  those 
who  require  more  than  the  normal  time  for  the  completion  of 
their  preparatory  work. 

The  discussion  which  is  very  active  in  some  quarters  regard- 
ing the  content  and  character  of  the  work  of  the  elementary 
schools  has  an  obvious  bearing  upon  entrance  requirements 
but  there  is  as  yet  nothing  in  this  direction  which  calls  for 
changes  in  our  own. 

One  change  of  some  importance  has  been  made  in  the 
entrance  requirements  in  the  modern  languages.  The  exami- 
nation   in    those  subjects  will  here- 

c^       -11  1   ^     ^  •  11-      Change  in  Entrance  Require- 

aiter  mclude  an  aural  test  m  addi-  ^   •    a/t    i       i 

ments  in  Modern  Languages 

tion  to  the  test  previously  required. 

The  candidate  must  know  the  language  by  sound  as  well  as 

by  sight. 
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Another  change  of  minor  importance  was  the  addition  of 

advanced  French  and  advanced  German  to  the  subjects  which 

might  be  offered  for  admission.   As  a  rule 

1  ion  o  ^j^^  students  who  in  the  secondary  schools 

Advanced  French  i  •  ,  i 

and  German  have  pursued  one  or  more  subjects  beyond 

the   most   elementary  stages   seem   to   be 

better  students  than  those  who  have  merely  begun  a  great 

many  different  subjects.    Many  schools  are  now  equipped  to 

give  a  fourth  year  of  work  in  at  least  one  of  the  modern  foreign 

languages.   We  wish  to  encourage  students  to  take  advantage 

of  this  opportunity  and  to  come  to  college  ready  for  advanced 

work.   Of  much  greater  importance  was  the  change  in  the 

requirements  for  admission  to  Columbia  College  consequent 

upon  the  decision  of  the  Columbia  College  Faculty  to  grant 

hereafter  the  A.B.  degree  alone  and  to  remove  Latin  from  the 

list  of  subjects  prescribed  for  candidates  for  that  degree.   As 

Latin  is  no  longer  to  be  required  in  college  it  has  been  made 

elective  as  an  entrance  subject. 

One  important  change  has  been  made  in  the  requirements 

for  matriculation  in  the  graduate  schools.    Previously  such 

admission  was  granted  not  only  to  students 
Requirements  for      whose  earlier  education  was  a  standard  col- 
Matriculation  in         ,  u    ^     1         iU        t,       -j-u 
-,     ,    ^   „  ,     ,        lege  course  but  also,  though  with  corres- 
Graduate  Schools                  ...  '    .  , 

pondmgly  mcreased  residence  requirements, 

to  those  whose  college  training  might  be  rated  as  equivalent  to 
only  three  years  of  standard  college  work.  At  present  no 
student  is  admitted  to  graduate  standing  until  his  previous 
education  is  rated  as  equivalent  to  a  standard  college  course. 
Those  who  fall  short  of  this  may  complete  the  entrance  re- 
quirements in  one  of  the  undergraduate  schools,  or,  in  some 
cases,  as  non-matriculated  students  in  the  University. 

The  rating  of  the  work  done  by  other  colleges  is  a  matter 

which  affects  the  work  of  the  committee  at  various  points. 

Students  entering  as  undergraduates  by 

a  ing  o      or      one      ^-^ansfer  from  other  colleges  as  well  as 

by  Other  Colleges  .  ,         r      •        i 

those  entering  graduate  and  professional 

schools  must  have  their  previous  work  evaluated.   To  rate  the 

work  of  another  college  is  an  unwelcome  task,  but  one  which, 
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fortunately  for  the  committee,  is  assigned  not  to  it  but  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  University  Council.  To  grant  too  much 
credit  for  work  done  in  an  inferior  college  is  to  cheapen  our 
degrees  and  to  encourage  inferior  institutions  at  the  expense 
of  those  which  are  superior.  The  rating  of  foreign  institutions 
is  also  a  matter  of  growing  significance.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  its  bearing  upon  admission  to  professional  schools, 
above  all  to  the  School  of  Medicine  since  compliance  with  the 
law  requires  that  the  interpretation  which  we  put  upon  for- 
eign credentials  shall  be  in  harmony  with  that  put  upon  them 
by  those  who  administer  the  laws.  The  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  New  York  has  given  much  attention  to 
the  valuation  of  foreign  credentials  and  has  worked  out  a  com- 
prehensive table  of  values.  As  a  result  of  a  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  State  Education  Depart- 
ment and  representatives  of  the  University  we  are  now  in 
substantial  agreement  with  the  authorities  of  the  State  in  this 
matter. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  study  of  medicine 
will  be  increased  in  191 8  to  72  points  of  college  work  including 
two  years  of  college  Chemistry  instead  of  one  as  .  . 

hitherto,  besides  the  present  requirement  in  phys- 
ics, biology  and  foreign  language. 

In  191 7  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of 
Architecture  will  be  two  years  of  college  work  for  all  students. 
It    has    been    possible    heretofore   for  students 
to  enter  as   candidates    for    the   certificate  of 
proficiency   upon    passing  examinations  which   presupposed 
only  a  secondary  school  training. 

No  changes  of  importance  have  been  made  in  the  entrance 
requirements  of  any  of  the  other  schools  of  the  University, 

though  a  change  in  the  curriculum  of  the  School 

r   T  1-  re     .   •  o   •         L  Journalism 

of  Journalism  to  go  mto  enect  m  1918  is  sub- 
stantially a  change  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
more  advanced  portion  of  the  course  of  study.  The  course 
will  be  five  years  in  length  and  the  first  two  years  will  be  non- 
technical and  under  the  control  of  the  College  Faculty.  This 
puts  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  professional  study 
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of  Journalism  on  substantially  the  same  basis  as  those  of  the 
other  professional  schools  in  the  University. 

The  School  of  Business  organized  in  the  course  of  the  year 
also  follows  the  practice  of  requiring  college  preparation.  The 
amount  of  preparation  is,  in  the  case  of  this  school, 
usiness  ^^  years  of  college  work  including  the  study  of 
English  and  either  French  or  German  for  two  years,  and  of 
history,  economics,  mathematics,  commercial  geography  and 
Spanish  for  one  year  each. 

For  the  work  of  the  future  I  would  urgently  ask  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  the  most  complete  cooperation  of  every 
member  of  the  University.  Suggestions  looking  toward  better 
methods  of  administration  will  be  welcome.  The  work  of  the 
Committee  is  for  the  University  as  a  whole  and  not  simply 
for  the  several  faculties  and  boards.  The  Committee  strives 
to  maintain  the  University  point  of  view  in  dealing  with  every 
candidate.  It  regards  its  task  as  a  University  enterprise  and 
as  such  it  claims  the  help  of  the  whole  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Adam  Leroy  Jones, 

Director 
June  JO, igi6 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  University  for  the  year  1915-1916,  and  beg  also  to  call 
attention  to  the  reports  printed  as  appendices  thereto. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
most  important  happening  of  the  year  1915-1916  was  the 
turning  over  to  the  Office,  by  the  Trustees,  of  the 
Bureau   of   Printing  and   its   transformation   into         p  •  t 
the   University   Printing  Office.     This   procedure  Office 

committed  the  University  to  a  thorough  trial  of 
the  University  printing  idea,  an  idea  which  has  been  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  some  University  officers  for  a  number  of 
years.  References  to  it  and  arguments  as  to  its  benefits  will 
be  found  running  through  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
University  for  many  years  back.  The  whole  idea  revolves 
around  the  endeavor  to  dress  the  printed  communications  of 
Columbia  University  to  the  public  in  a  proper  academic 
costume.  The  University  Printing  Office  feels  its  responsi- 
bility for  placing  all  publications  bearing  the  name  of  the 
University  or  the  names  of  her  scholars  on  a  plane  as  a  phys- 
ical product  with  the  scholarship  of  the  message  as  a  product 
of  the  intellect.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  of  Columbia 
scholars  will  be  given  even  greater  force  through  the  medium 
of  a  carefully  studied  and  dignified  printed  page.  There  is  no 
expectation  of  saving  money  on  printing.  There  is,  however, 
every  expectation  of  securing  the  very  best  quality  of  work 
at  a  price  but  very  little,  if  any,  in  excess  of  the  University's 
present  expenditure  for  more  or  less  inconsistent  work. 
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The  University  Printing  Office  was  really  started  in  1906 
when  Dean  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  then  Secretary  of  the 
University,  purchased  and  installed  a  duplicating  machine. 
For  several  years  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  used  the  dupli- 
cating machine  with  success  and  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
venience to  the  University  in  general.  The  wisdom  of  the 
purchase  once  established,  it  seemed  that  the  business  of 
duplicating  was  more  logically  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supplies  than  it  was  of  that  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  and  accordingly,  in  1910,  Mr.  Danielson,  Bursar 
and  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  took  over  and  operated 
the  duplicating  machine  in  East  Hall.  The  volume  of  busi- 
ness grew  so  rapidly  as  to  call  for  a  second  duplicating  machine 
and  a  folder  and  so  changed  in  character  as  to  include  material 
which  could  more  economically  and  more  fittingly  be  printed 
on  a  small  press.  A  small  job  press  was  purchased  in  191 2. 
The  amount  of  work  continued  to  increase  and  Mr.  Danielson 
increased  his  facilities,  but  each  betterment  in  the  equipment 
of  the  Bureau  of  Printing  widened  its  scope  and  consequently 
increased  its  work  in  quantity  and  variety.  The  relations  of 
space  and  equipment  on  one  side  and  the  volume  of  business 
on  the  other  reached  an  acute  stage  in  the  fall  of  1914.  Ante- 
dating the  Bureau  of  Printing  by  a  number  of  years  was  the 
printing  plant  of  Columbia  Spectator.  In  1902  Spectator 
installed  its  own  printing  machinery  in  the  basement  of  East, 
then  College,  Hall.  The  plant  consisted  of  a  typesetting 
machine  and  a  large  job  press.  The  ambitions  of  each  suc- 
ceeding business  manager  of  Spectator  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  little  plant  until  it  contained  a  good  deal  of  well  meaning 
but  not  very  efficient  machinery.  The  entire  outfit  which  had 
in  the  meantime  been  moved  from  College  to  West  Hall  and 
thence  to  the  vault  of  Journalism  just  about  reached  in  1914 
a  state  of  complete  dilapidation  when  it  was  realized  by  the 
managing  board  of  Spectator  and  by  the  Directors  of  the 
Columbia  Students  Publishing  Company  that  the  difficulties 
of  manufacture  were  more  than  the  students  should  under- 
take in  addition  to  the  editorial  and  business  direction  of  the 
paper.    Arrangement  for  the  sale  of  the  Spectator  machinery 
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to  the  Bureau  of  Printing  was  made,  but  the  formaHties  had 
hardly  been  completed  and  title  passed  when  the  Spectator 
equipment  imitated  very  successfully  the  one-hoss  shay  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  leaving  behind  only  an  inventory  of  what  might  have 
been.  An  outlay  of  several  thousand  dollars  was  needed  at 
once  in  order  that  the  Bureau  of  Printing  could  carry  out  its 
contract  for  the  printing  of  Spectator.  The  Secretary  of  the 
University  advanced  from  his  office  appropriation  for  printing 
the  first  instalment  on  the  purchase  of  a  new  typesetting 
machine  and  a  new  cylinder  press. 

With  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  the  Spectator  plant  com- 
bined in  a  single  shop  in  the  vault  of  the  Journalism  Building 
Mr.  Danielson  was  in  a  position  to  attempt  a  great  variety  of 
work.  Very  few,  if  any,  businesses  can  be  run  without  working 
capital,  and  as  Mr.  Danielson  had  none,  the  difficulties  which 
he  met  in  the  operation  of  his  plant  were  most  discouraging 
but  he  would  not  give  up.  During  the  year  1915-1916  it 
was  suddenly  discovered  that  Mr.  Danielson's  enthusiasm 
for  University  printing  had  led  him  to  build  up  an  activity 
which  although  simply  an  adjunct  to  his  position  as  Bursar 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  engulf  him.  A  theory  of  organization 
came  to  the  rescue.  It  was  discovered  or  maybe  only  remem- 
bered that  printing,  as  Columbia  University  is  organized,  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  University  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  Office  of  the  Bursar  or  the  Bureau  of 
Supplies.  The  Secretary  who  had  inherited  printing  ideals 
from  his  predecessor  cheerfully  accepted  the  theory,  thinking 
that  at  last  the  time  had  come  when  the  University  was  to 
seize  the  opportunity  that  lies  in  University  printing  and  made 
preparations  for  taking  over  the  Bureau  on  July  i,  1916. 
Between  June  24  and  July  10,  1916,  the  Journalism  vault  was 
transformed  from  the  Bureau  of  Printing,  which  had  grown 
almost  one  piece  of  type  and  one  piece  of  second-hand  machi- 
ery  at  a  time,  into  a  modern  shop  known  as  the  University 
Printing  Office,  fitted  with  the  most  up-to-date  printing  ma- 
chinery and  steel  equipment  that  has  been  devised.  The 
technical  direction  of  the  Printing  Office  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.    Douglas    C.    McMurtrie    who    planned    the   layout   of 
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the  shop,  superintended  the   installation   of  the  machinery, 

and    organized    the    staff.     A  year  will   do  much  to  prove 

or  disprove   the  validity  of   the  arguments   for   University 

printing  by  a  University  plant. 

The  system  of  student  loan   funds,   although   limited   in 

scope,   is  now  working  very  satisfactorily.     The  Students' 

Loan   Fund,    the   Shoemaker   Loan   Fund   and 

„     J  the  Payne  Loan  Fund  are  available  for  students 

l^unds  . 

in  any  part  of  the  University;  the  Class  of  '86 
Loan  Fund,  the  Class  of  '87  Mines  Loan  Fund  and  the  Class 
of  '79  Mines  Loan  Fund  are  available  only  for  students  in 
the  Schools  of  Engineering.  There  is  a  small  loan  fund  of 
$75  restricted  to  the  use  of  law  students  and  $2,000  from  the 
George  Blumenthal,  Jr.,  Scholarship  Fund  has  now  become 
available  annually  for  loans  to  students  in  the  School  of 
Medicine.  These  funds  make  it  possible  to  give  some  measure 
of  assistance  to  almost  everyone  who  really  needs  it.  The 
usefulness  of  the  funds,  however,  depends  entirely  upon  their 
activity,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  is  possible  to  advance  money 
in  but  small  amounts  and  for  but  a  very  short  time  to  any 
given  individual.  In  consequence,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
assistance  to  those  students  who  can  not  pay  any  of  their 
expenses  and  are  desirous  of  borrowing  $500  or  more  for  a 
given  year  and  can  not  be  expected  to  repay  the  loan  until 
after  graduation. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  very  excellent  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Appointments,  which  makes  it  seem  that 
the  time  has  come  for  providing  further  support  for  carrying 
on  and  extending  this  very  important  side  of  the  University's 
work.  Student  employment  is  not  without  its  evils,  but  as 
the  self-supporting  student  seems  to  have  come  to  stay,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  have  some  guidance  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
protect  him  against  himself  and  to  prevent  his  buying  his 
education  at  too  exorbitant  a  price.  The  employment  work 
began  in  a  very  humble  way  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  University,  and,  although  it  has  grown  to  the  dignity  of 
an  office  of  its  own,  it  receives  but  meager  financial  support. 
Not  only  has  the  Secretary  of  Appointments  built  up  the 
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work  in  student  employment  but  he  has  also  made  great  head- 
way in  the  important  work  of  securing  permanent  positions 
for  graduates.  If  he  were  given  further  clerical  assistance  in 
order  that  more  of  his  time  could  be  given  to  aggressive, 
constructive  work,  both  students  and  younger  alumni  would 
quickly  benefit.  It  is  not  amiss  to  draw  attention  to  the 
possible  advantages  in  relating  the  Appointments  Ofifice  with 
the  administration  of  scholarship  and  loan  funds.  These 
functions  might  be  lodged  in  one  individual,  to  the  end  that 
such  assistance  as  the  University  can  give  to  its  students 
might  be  more  equally  distributed. 

The  student  organizations  of  the  University,  both  athletic 
and  non-athletic,  had  a  successful  year  during  191 5-1 916. 
The  restoration  of  football  met  with  a  response 
on  the  part  of  students,  faculty  and  alumni  Organizations 
that  was  truly  gratifying  and,  although  the 
football  trial  is  still  very  young,  it  has  made  a  distinct  im- 
pression; and  those  who  are  closest  to  these  student  organiza- 
tion problems  and  are  giving  them  the  most  careful  thought 
are  beginning  to  wonder  whether  the  solution  of  the  Columbia 
College  problem  of  self-preservation  in  a  big  university  and 
the  development  of  all  branches  of  undergraduate  activity  as 
well  do  not  demand  the  restriction  of  all  extra-curricular 
activities  to  the  students  of  Columbia  College.  This  feeling 
made  itself  felt  in  the  proposal  of  the  students  themselves  as 
represented  on  the  University  Committee  on  Athletics  in 
1914-1915  that  membership  in  varsity  teams  be  restricted  to 
non-degree  holding  students,  except  in  the  case  of  students 
holding  degrees  from  Columbia  College.  Taken  in  connection 
with  the  generally  accepted  four  year  rule,  this  proposal, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Committee,  in  effect  confines  compe- 
tition to  the  students  of  the  College. 

A  great  deal  is  said  and  written  in  regard  to  the  time, 
money  and  energy  spent  by  college  students  in  intercollegiate 
athletics.  It  is  a  very  open  question,  however,  whether  the 
matter  of  time,  energy  and  money  spent  in  the  so-called  non- 
athletic  activities  is  not  a  greater  menace  to  the  object  for 
which   a  student  supposedly  goes   to  college   than   are   the 
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sports.     The  latter  at  least  provide  healthful  exercise  and 
recreation. 

The  Committee  on  Student  Organizations  has  made  some 

modifications  in  the  rules  governing  eligibility,  endeavoring 

p..  ., ...  by  the  changes  to  make  the  rules  so  simple  that 

their  application  will  be  obvious  and  not  open  to 

difference  of  opinion.     The  rules  as  modified  are  as  follows: 

ELIGIBILITY  AS   DETERMINED   BY   STANDING  IN   SCHOLARSHIP 

Any  student,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  represent  the  Uni- 
versity in  any  contest,  performance,  or  organization — athletic 
or  non-athletic — or  on  any  publication,  must  fulfil  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

I.  (a)  He  either  must  be  free  of  entrance  conditions,  or,  if 
conditioned,  must  be  taking  a  program  which  will,  if  satis- 
factorily completed,  free  him  of  conditions  within  one  year 
from  entrance,  or  have  made  definite  arrangements  for  remov- 
ing the  condition  at  some  specific  time. 

(b)  If  in  the  College  or  School  of  Business,  he  must  not  be 
on  probation;  he  must  have  secured  credit  for  fifteen  points 
during  the  previous  half-year  (if  the  Dean  has  approved  a 
program  of  less  than  15  points,  credit  for  the  entire  program 
must  be  secured)  or,  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  half-year, 
have  to  his  credit,  a  minimum  of  points  for  previous  half- 
years  completed  as  follows: 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year  12 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  half-year  26 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  half-year  41 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  half-year  58 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  half-year  73 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  half-year  88 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  half-year  106 

If  in  the  Schools  of  Law,  Engineering,  Medicine,  or  Phar- 
macy, except  as  hereinafter  provided  for  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Laws  and  Master  of  Science,  he  must  be 
registered  with  the  class  or  group  in  which  he  entered;  i.  e. 
must  be  taking  a  majority  of  his  hours  therein. 

If  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  he  must  be  registered  in  the 
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class  or  group  with  which  he  entered  and  he  must  have  to  his 
credit  with  a  grade  of  at  least  C  all  prescribed  courses  of  the 
previous  half-year. 

If  a  candidate  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Science,  Master  of  Laws,  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  he  must 
be  taking  at  least  four  full  courses  and  must  not  have  been 
in  residence  longer  than  the  minimum  period  required  for  the 
degree  for  which  he  is  a  candidate. 

If  in  the  School  of  Architecture,  he  must  be  a  regularly 
registered  candidate  for  the  Degree  or  Certificate,  must  at 
the  beginning  of  the  current  half-year  have  had  to  his  credit 
the  full  number  of  points  for  the  term  preceding  and  must  at 
the  time  of  his  application  be  properly  registered  for  all 
required  work  for  his  year. 

If  in  Teachers  College,  he  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Dean. 

If  primarily  registered  in  Extension  Teaching,  a  student  is 
not  eligible. 

(c)  In  case  he  has  been  dropped  from  his  class  or  from  any 
school  or  department  of  the  University  by  reason  of  his 
deficiencies,  he  must  thereafter  have  completed  satisfactorily 
a  half-year's  work. 

Any  candidate  for  a  team,  crew  or  association,  or  a  member 
thereof,  representing  the  University  in  a  public  contest  or 
performance,  or  a  manager  or  assistant  manager  who  shall 
seem  to  his  Dean  or  Director  during  the  term  or  year  suffi- 
ciently neglectful  of  the  work  to  warrant  such  action,  may  be 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Student  Organizations  and  may 
thereupon  be  declared  ineligible. 

Any  change  in  registration  from  the  matriculated  to  the 
non-matriculated  class,  or  vice  versa,  or  from  one  school  or 
department  to  another,  shall  not  make  an  otherwise  ineligible 
student  eligible. 

ADDITIONAL   REQUIREMENTS 
FOR   NON-MATRICULATED   STUDENTS 

(a)  Any  non-matriculated  student,  in  order  to  be  eligible, 
must  have  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  school 
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in  which  he  is  registered,  or  have  been  in  the  University  at 
least  one  academic  year  during  which  a  satisfactory  year's 
work  shall  have  been  completed  by  him, 

(b)  Must  be  registered  for  a  full  year's  or  term's  work. 

(c)  Must,  in  the  absence  of  required  examinations  in  any  of 
his  studies,  file  with  the  Registrar  a  certificate  from  the  official 
in  charge  of  his  course  that  he  is  satisfactorily  fulfilling  his 
requirements. 

A  year's  or  term's  work  shall  be  interpreted  as  involving 
the  following  minimum  hour  requirements: 

For  the  College  and  the  School  of  Business  At  least  15  hours  per  week 

For  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry- 
Including  laboratory  work  At  least  21  hours  per  week 
Without  laboratory  work  At  least  15  hours  per  week 

For  the  School  of  Law  At  least  13  hours  per  week 

For  the  School  of  Journalism  At  least  18  hours  per  week 

Any  student  absent  from  a  lecture,  recitation,  class,  or 
laboratory  work,  due  to  a  contest  or  performance  previously 
J.,  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Student  Organiza- 

tions, shall  be  excused  for  such  absence,  but  he  shall 
be  held  responsible  for  the  subject  matter,  and  the  absence 
shall  be  included  in  and  shall  in  no  individual  case  exceed  the 
maximum  number  of  absences  permitted  to  any  student 
without  penalty. 

Absence  on  account  of  rehearsals  and  practice  and  absences 
from  examinations  shall  not  be  so  excused. 

Leeislati  '^^^   following   items   of   important    legislation 

were  passed  during  the  year: 

The  discontinuance  of  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Columbia  College. 

The  extension  of  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Journalism  from  four  years 
to  five. 

The  establishment  of  degree  of  Master  of  Laws,  to  be  conferred  upon 
graduate  students  in  Law. 

The  establishment  of  degree  of  Master  of  Science,  to  be  conferred  upon 
graduate  students  in  Engineering,  in  Medicine,  in  Architecture,  and  in 
Practical  Arts. 

The  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Educational  Research,  such 
Department  to  be  charged  with  the  work  of  instruction  and  research 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  for  all  candidates  for  that 
degree  electing  Education  as  their  major  subject. 
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The  establishment  of  the  School  of  Business. 

The  establishment  of  a  School  of  Dentistry  on  university  lines  so  soon 
as  adequate  funds  are  provided  to  carry  on  such  School. 

The  admission  of  women  to  the  Medical  School  so  soon  as  proper  phys- 
ical accommodations  can  be  provided  for  them. 

The  establishment  of  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business. 

The  establishment  of  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Medicine,  to  be 
granted  to  students  who  are  not  eligible  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Columbia  College  at  the  end  of  the  successful  completion  of  two  years  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

The  change  of  the  entrance  requirements  for  the  Medical  School  by 
substituting  for  any  two  years  of  work  in  an  acceptable  college  or  scien- 
tific school,  two  years  of  work  that  shall  contain  certain  specified  subjects 
of  study;  such  change  to  go  into  effect  July  i,  1918. 

The  designation  of  the  first  half  of  the  academic  year  as  the  Winter 
Session,  and  of  the  second  half  of  the  academic  year  as  the  Spring  Session. 

The  adoption  of  new  agreement  with  Teachers  College. 

The  extension  of  Medical  School  curriculum  from  four  years  to  five, 
contingent   upon   financial   ability  and   suitable   hospital   arrangements. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Frank  D.  Fackenthal, 

Secretary 
June  JO,  igi6 
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UNIVERSITY  AND   ENDOWED   FELLOWSHIPS 

I.  Former  Fellows  who   now   hold   appointments   in 

Columbia  University: 

Bliss,  W.  R.  University  Fellow,  Bacteriology,  1911-1912; 
Medical  Student  and  Student  Assistant,  1915-1916; 
M.D.,  1916. 

Brewster,  Dorothy.  Special  Fellow,  English,  1911-1912; 
Ph.D.,  1913;  Assistant,  Extension  Teaching,  1913-1914; 
Instructor,  Summer  Session,  1914;  (Reader  in  English, 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  1914-1915);  Instructor,  Extension 
Teaching,  1915-1916. 

Chaddock,  R.  E.  University  Fellow,  Sociology,  1906-1907; 
Ph.D.,  1908;  Assistant,  Economics,  1907-1909;  (Instruc- 
tor, Assistant  Professor,  Economics,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1909-19 11);  Assistant  Professor,  Statistics, 
1911-1912;  Associate  Professor,  1912-1916. 

Debatin,  F.  M.  University  Scholar,  Classical  Philology, 
1913-1914;  Drisler  Fellow,  1914-1915;  Instructor,  Clas- 
sical Philology,  1915-1916. 

Demarest,  I.  C.  Mitchell  Fellow,  1908-1910;  Drisler  Fel- 
low,   1910-1911;   Instructor,   Classical   Philology,    1911- 

1915- 

Graham,  W.  J.  University  Scholar,  English,  1911-1912; 
Fellow,  1914-1915;  (Instructor,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, 1912-1914);  Assistant,  English,  Barnard  College, 
and  Graduate  Student,  Columbia  University,  1914-1916. 

Haeberlin,  H.  K.  University  Fellow,  Anthropology,  1914- 
1915;  Research  Assistant,  1915-1916. 

Haig,  R.  M.  Garth  Fellow,  1911-1912;  Ph.D.,  1914;  In- 
structor, Economics,  1912-1916;  Assistant  Editor,  Polit- 
ical Science  Quarterly,  1912-7914;  Expert,  Committee  on 
Taxation,  New  York  City,  s   mmers  1914  and  1915. 
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Hayes,  C.  J.  H.  University  Fellow,  History,  1905-1906; 
Ph.D.,  1909;  Lecturer,  History,  1907-1910;  (Assistant 
Professor,  University  of  Chicago,  191 1);  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, 1 910- 1 91 5,  Associate  Professor,  1915-1916. 

Kendrick,  B.  B.  Schiff  Fellow,  1910-1911;  A.M.,  191 1;  In- 
structor, History,  1912-1915;  Ph.D.,  1915;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, 1915-1916. 

Livingston,  A.  A.  University  Scholar,  Romance  Lan- 
guages, 1905-1906;  Fellow,  1907-1908;  Tutor,  1909-1910; 
Ph.D.,  1910;  (Instructor,  Smith  College,  1908-1909; 
Assistant  Professor,  Cornell  University,  1910-1911);  As- 
sistant Professor,  1911-1916. 

Messer,  W.  S.  University  Fellow,  Classical  Philology,  1909- 
1910;  Gottsberger  Fellow,  1910-1911;  Instructor,  Classi- 
cal Philology,  1911-1916. 

Moon,  P.  T.  Mitchell  Fellow,  1913-1914;  Gilder  Fellow, 
1914-1915;  Instructor,  History,  1915-1916. 

Pang,  C.  M.  Mitchell  Fellow,  1914-1915;  University  Scholar, 
English,  1915-1916;  Instructor,  Extension  Teaching, 
1915-1916. 

Pegram,  G.  B.  Tyndall  Fellow,  1907-1908;  Instructor,  Phys- 
ics, 1 908-1 909;  Adjunct  Professor,  1 909-1910;  Assistant 
Professor,  191Q-1912;  Associate  Professor,  1912-1915; 
Professor,  1915-1916. 

PoRTERFiELD,  A.  W.  Schurz  Fellow,  1905-1906;  Tutor,  Ger- 
man, 1907-1910;  Ph.D.,  1911 ;  Instructor,  1911-1916. 

Ross,  F.  A.  Gilder  Fellow,  1913-1915;  Assistant,  Sociology, 
1915-1916;  Lecturer,  Extension  Teaching,  1915-1916. 

Sait,  E.  McC.  University  Scholar,  Linguistics,  1 905-1 906; 
University  Fellow,  Political  Science,  1 906-1 907;  Curtis 
Fellow,  1907-1908;  Ph.D.,  1911;  (Instructor,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York);  Lecturer,  1909-1911;  Instructor, 
1911-1912;  Assistant  Professor,  1912-1916. 

ScHULZE,  H.  H.  L.  Schurz  Fellow,  1906-1907;  Instructor, 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  1 909-191 5;  As- 
sistant Professor,  1915-1916. 

Shenton,  H.  N.  University  Fellow,  Sociology,  1911-1912; 
Assistant,  Sociology,  1912-1915;  Instructor,   1915-1916. 
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Tucker,  D.  S.  Schiff  Fellow,  1913-1914;  Lecturer,  Econom- 
ics, 1914-1916;    Extension  Teaching,  1914-1916. 

Van  Doren,  Carl,  University  Scholar,  English,  1908-1909; 
Fellow,  1909-1910;  Instructor,  1911-1914;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, I 9 14-19 I 6. 

Webb,  H.  W.  University  Scholar,  Physics,  1905-1906 ;  Fellow, 
1 906-1 907;  Barnard  Fellow,  1 907-1 908;  Tyndall  Fellow, 
1908-1909;  Ph.D.,  1909;  Instructor,  Physics,  1909-1914; 
Assistant  Professor,  1914-1916. 

Weinrich,  M,  F.  University  Fellow,  Astronomy,  1908-1909; 
Ph.D.,  1909;  Instructor,  Physics,  1911-1916. 

Wright,  E.  H.  University  Scholar,  English,  1906-1907; 
Proudfit  Fellow  in  Letters,  1 907-1 909;  Ph.D.,  1910;  In- 
structor, English,  1910-1913;  Assistant  Professor,  1913- 
1916. 

2.  Former  Fellows  who  have   held    appointments   in 
Columbia  University: 
Anderson,  B,  McA.   Garth  Fellow,  1910-1911;  Ph.D.,  1911; 

Instructor,  Economics,   1911-1913;  Assistant  Professor, 

Harvard   University,    1913-1916. 
Balz,  a.  G.  a.     University  Fellow,  Philosophy,  1912-1913; 

Assistant,   1913-1914;  Adjunct  Professor,  University  of 

Virginia,  1914-1916. 
Bates,  E.  S.   University  Fellow,  English,  1905-1906;  Ph.D., 

1908;  Tutor,  English,  1 907-1 908;  Professor,  University  of 

Arizona,  1908-1915;  Professor  University  of  Oregon,  1915- 

1916. 
Bates,   J.   S.      Goldschmidt   Fellow,    1912-1913;  Assistant, 

Engineering  Chemistry,  1911-1912. 
Becker,  F.  C.     University  Fellow,  Philosophy,  1906-1907; 

Assistant,  1 907-1 909;    Lecturer,  1912-1913. 
Blumberg,    H.      University    Scholar,    Mathematics    1908- 

1909;  Fellow,    1909-1910;   Instructor,   Summer  Session, 

1907. 
BooGE,   J.    E.     University  Scholar,    Chemistry,    1914-1915; 

Fellow,    1915-1916;    Ph.D.,    1916;    Instructor,    Summer 

Session,  1915. 
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Brainin,  C.  S.  Barnard  Fellow,  1908-191 1 ;  Assistant,  Physics 
and  Astronomy,  1911-1915. 

Catlin,  W.  B.  University  Fellow,  Political  Economy,  1907- 
1908;  Instructor,  Sociology,  Summer  Session,  1909. 

Chapin,  F.  S.  University  Scholar,  Sociology,  1909-19 10; 
Fellow,  1910-1911;  Instructor,  Summer  Session,  1910. 

Chittick,  V.  L.  O.  University  Fellow,  English,  1910-1911; 
Instructor,  Summer  Session,  191 1. 

Christensen,  N.  C,  Jr.  University  Fellow,  Geology,  191 1- 
1912;  Lecturer,  1912-1913. 

Clark,  E.  D.  University  Fellow,  Biological  Chemistry,  1909- 
1910;  Ph.D.,  1910;  Instructor,  1910-1911;  Assistant, 
1911-1913. 

Colby,  E.  Proudfit  Fellow  in  Letters,  1912-1913  and  1915- 
1916;  Instructor,  English,  1914-1915. 

Davis,  C.  E.  Goldschmidt  Fellow,  1913-1914;  Assistant, 
Chemistry,  1912-1913;  Summer  Session,  1913;  Assistant, 
Engineering  Chemistry,  1914-1915;  Ph.D.,  1915;  Assist- 
ant Professor,  Chemistry,  State  Agricultural  College, 
Utah,  1915-1916. 

Davis,  W.  W.  University  Fellow,  History,  1907-1908;  Lec- 
turer, History,  1 908-1 909;  Ph.D.,  1913;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, University  of  Kansas,  1910-1914;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, 1914-1916. 

Eastman,  M.  University  Fellow,  Philosophy,  1 908-1 909;  As- 
sistant, Philosophy,   1909-1910;  Associate,  1910-1911. 

Farr,  C.  H.  University  Fellow,  Botany,  1914-1915;  In- 
structor, Summer  Session,  1915;  Cutting  Fellow,  1915- 
1916. 

Graves,  G.  H.  University  Scholar,  Mathematics,  1908-1910; 
Fellow,  i9i(>-i9ii;Ph.D.,  1914;  Instructor,  Mathematics, 
1911-1915;  Instructor,  Purdue  University,  1915-1916. 

Haas,  G.  C.  O.  Gottsbergcr  Fellow,  1905-1906;  Assistant, 
English,  Summer  Sessions,  1902-1906;  Ph.D.,  1909; 
Tutor,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1904-1911; 
Instructor,  1911-1916. 

Halves,  C.  G.  Curtis  Fellow,  1905-1906;  Instructor,  Poli- 
tics, Summer  Session,  191 1. 
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Hall,  W.  P.  University  Scholar,  European  History,  1906- 
1907;  Fellow,  1 908-1 909;  Instructor,  Extension  Teach- 
ing, 1911-1912;  Summer  Session,  1913;  Ph.D.,  1913; 
Instructor,  Amherst  College;  Instructor,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; Assistant  Professor,   1915-1916. 

Hartwell,  G.  W.  University  Fellow,  Mathematics,  1905- 
1906;  A.M.,  1906;  Ph.D.,  1909;  Lecturer,  Mathematics, 
1906— 1908;  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Kansas, 
1 908-1 909;  Professor,  Hamlin  University,  1909-19 16. 

Hyde,  J.  E.  University  Scholar,  Geology,  1906-1907;  A.M., 
1907;  Fellow,  1907-1908;  Ph.D.,  1912;  Assistant,  Paleon- 
tology, 1909-1911;  Assistant,  Harvard  University,  1908; 
Assistant  Professor,  Geology,  Queens  University,  191 1- 
1915;  Associate  Professor,  Western  Reserve  University, 
1915-1916. 

James,  H.  G.  University  Fellow,  Administrative  Law, 
1910-1911;  Ph.D.,  1911;  Special  Fellow,  Lecturer  at 
Leipsic  University,  191 1;  Associate  Professor  and 
Director,  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  University  of 
Texas. 

Knight,  S.  H.,  University  Scholar,  Geology,  1913- 
1914;  Assistant,  Paleontology,  1914-1915;  Fellow, 
1915-1916. 

KoENiG,  N.  A.  University  Scholar,  Semitic  Languages,  1905- 
1906;  Fellow,  1 906-1 907;  Ph.D.,  1908;  Gottheil  Lecturer, 
1910-1913. 

Lawson,  C.  F.  Proudfit  Fellow  in  Letters,  1906-1907;  Assist- 
ant, English,  1907-1908;  Head,  English  Department, 
Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lincoln,  F.  C.  University  Scholar,  Geology,  1905-1906; 
Fellow,  1906-1907;  Assistant,  Physics,  1905-1906;  Ph.D., 
191 1 ;  Professor,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Montana 
School  of  Mines,  1907-1910;  Assistant  Professor,  Mining 
Engineering,  University  of  Illinois,  1911-1913;  Director, 
Mackay  School  of  Mines,  1914-1916, 

Lingley,  C.  R.  Schiff  Fellow,  1905-1906;  Ph.D.,  1910; 
Instructor,  Summer  Session,  1915;  Assistant  Professor, 
Dartmouth  College,  1907-1916. 
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Lucas,  D.  R.  University  Fellow,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
1907-1908;  Ph.D.,  1908;  Instructor,  Summer  Session, 
Physiology-,  191 5. 

McClure,  M.  T.,  Jr.  University  Fellow,  Philosophy,  191 1- 
1912;  Ph.D.,  1912;  Instructor,  Philosophy,  1912-1915; 
Assistant  Professor,  Tulane  University,  1915-1916. 

McGovNEY,  D.  O.  University  Fellow,  International  Law, 
1905-1906;  (Instructor,  Law,  University  of  Illinois, 
1907-1908;  Professor,  Tulane  University,  1908-1914; 
Professor,  University  of  Missouri,  1914-1916) ;  Instruc- 
tor, Summer  Session,  1915. 

Manning,  E.  D.  Mosenthal  Fellow,  1910-1911;  Instructor, 
Extension  Teaching;  Instructor,  Oberlin  College;  Super- 
visor of  Music,  New  York  City  Public  Schools. 

Marvin,  H.  H.  University  Scholar,  Physics,  1908-1909; 
Tyndall  Fellow,  1909-1910;  Ph.D.,  1912;  (Instructor, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1911-1912; 
Assistant  Professor,  Tufts  College,  1912-1916);  Instruc- 
tor, Summer  Session,  1911. 

Miles,  D.  H.  University  Fellow,  Comparative  Literature, 
1909-1910;  Ph.D.,  1910;  Instructor,  Extension  Teaching, 
1910-1914;  Teacher,  New  York  City  High  Schools,  1911- 
1916. 

Nelms,  W.  S.  University  Scholar,  Physics,  1907-1908;  As- 
sistant, 1908-1912;  Tyndall  Fellow,  1912-1913;  Ph.D., 
1913;  Assistant  Professor,  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
1913-1916. 

Ogden,  C.  J.  University  Scholar,  Greek,  1905-1906;  Drisler 
Fellow,  1906-1907;  Ph.D.,  1909;  Assistant,  Classical 
Philology,  1908-1910. 

Poteat,  H.  McN.  Drisler  Fellow,  1908-1910;  Assistant, 
Chemistry,  1913-1914. 

Rejall,  a.  E.  University  Fellow,  Psychology,  1908-1909; 
Assistant,  1912-1914. 

Ristine,  F.  H.  University  Scholar,  English,  1906-1908;  Fel- 
low, 1908-1909;  Ph.D.,  1910;  Instructor,  191 1-1912;  Act- 
ing Professor,  Wabash  College,  1909-1910;  Professor, 
Hamilton  College,  1912-1916. 
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Strong,  E.  K.  University  Fellow,  Psychology,  1910-1911; 
Special  Fellow,  1911-1912;  Instructor,  Extension  Teach- 
ing, 1912-1914. 

Upham,  a.  H.  University  Fellow,  Comparative  Literature, 
1905-1906,  1906-1907;  Ph.D.,  1908;  Instructor,  Summer 
Session,  1914;  Associate  Professor,  English,  Miami 
University,  1906-1908;  Professor,  1908-1910;  Associate 
Professor,  English  Literature,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1910- 
1913;  Professor,  Miami  University,  1913-1916. 

Van  Tuyl,  F.  M.  University  Fellow,  Geology,  1912-1913; 
Assistant,  Paleontology,   1913-1914. 

Wells,  F.  L.  University  Fellow,  Psychology,  1905-1906; 
Ph.D.,  1906;  Assistant,  1906-1907;  Lecturer,  1907; 
1910-1912. 

Whicher,  C.  F.  University  Scholar,  English,  1910-1912; 
Fellow,  1912-1913;  Ph.D.,  1915;  Instructor,  Summer 
Session,  1914. 

Zandstra,  S.  University  Fellow,  Semitic  Languages,  1908- 
1909;  Gottheil  Lecturer,  1909-19 10. 

3.  Former  Fellows  who  hold  or  have  held  academic 
appointments  in  other  institutions: 

Alexander,  C.  M.   Goldschmidt  Fellow,  1914-1915;  Ph.D., 
191 5;  Instructor,  Chemistry,  State  University  of  Iowa; 
Chief  Chemist,  Gulf  Refining  Company. 
Anderson,  B.  McA.      {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 
Arner,  G.  B.  L.    University  Scholar,  Sociology,  1906-1907; 
Fellow,    1 907-1 908;    Instructor,    Princeton    University, 
1908-1909;  Instructor,   Dartmouth  College,   1909-1911; 
Statistician,  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health. 
Balz,  a.  G.  a.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 
Bates,  E.  S.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 
Benson,  A.  B.    University  Scholar,  German,  1909-1910 ;  A.M., 
1910;  Fellow,  1910-1911;  Ph.D.,  1914;  Instructor,  Dart- 
mouth College,  1911-1914;  Instructor,  Yale  University, 
1914-1916. 
Benson,  H.  K.   University  Fellow,  Physical  Chemistry,  1906- 
1907;  Ph.D.,  1909;  Acting  Professor,  Chemistry,  Univer- 
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sity  of  Washington,  1907-1908;  Associate  Professor,  In- 
dustrial Chemistry  and  Director,  Bureau  Industrial  Re- 
search, 1912-1916. 

Bellinger,  F.  Mosenthal  Fellow,  1908-1909;  Ph.D.,  1910; 
Director,  Music  Department,  College  of  St.   Elizabeth, 

Blake,  F.  C.  Tyndall  Fellow,  1905-1907;  Assistant  Professor, 
Physics,  Ohio  State  University,  1907-1912;  Professor, 
1912-1916. 

Blakey,  L.  S.  University  Scholar,  Economics,  1907-1908; 
SchifT  Fellow,  1908-1909;  Ph.D.,  1912;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, Cornell  University,  1912-1915;  Assistant  Professor, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1915-1916. 

Blumberg,  H.  University  Scholar,  Mathematics,  1908-1909; 
Fellow,  1909-1910;  Ph.D.,  Goettingen  University,  1912; 
Instructor,  University  of  Nebraska,  1913-1914;  Assistant 
Professor,  1914-1916. 

Bole,  G.  A.  Barnard  Fellow,  1911-1912;  Instructor,  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Porto  Rico,  Summer,  1910;  Instruc- 
tor, Chemistry,  Alfred  University,  1912-1913;  Professor, 
1913-1916. 

Brewster,  D.    {See  Columbia  appointees.) 

Carpenter,  Rhys.  Drisler  Fellow,  1911-1913;  Ph.D.,  1916; 
M.  A.,  Oxford  University,  1914;  Lecturer,  Classical 
Archaeology,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1913-1915;  Associate 
Professor,  1915-1916. 

Caldwell,  W.  E.  University  Fellow,  History,  1914-1915; 
Instructor,  Indiana  University,  1915-1916. 

Catlin,  W.  B.  University  Fellow,  Economics,  1907-1908; 
Instructor,  Cornell  University,  1909-1910;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, Bowdoin  College,  1910-1912;  Professor,  1912- 
1916. 

CiiADDOCK,  R.  E.    {See  Columbia  appointees.) 

Chapin,  F.  S.  University  Scholar,  Sociology,  1909-1910; 
Ph.D.,  1911;  Fellow,  1910-1911;  Instructor,  Simmons 
College,  1911;  Instructor,  Wellesley  College,  1911-1912; 
Instructor,  Smith  College,  1912-1914;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor, 1914-1915;  Associate  Professor,  1915-1916. 

Chapman,  P.  A.    University  Fellow,  Romance  Languages  and 
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Literatures,  1912-1913;  Instructor,  Princeton  University, 
1913-1916. 

Chittick,  C.  L.  O.  University  Fellow,  English,  1910-1911; 
Instructor,  University  of  Washington. 

Clarke,  E.  L,  University  Scholar,  Sociology,  1912-1913; 
Fellow,  1913-1914;  Assistant  Professor,  Hamilton  College. 

CoKER,  F.  W.  University  Fellow,  Philosophy,  1 905-1 906; 
Ph.D.,  1910;  Instructor,  University  of  Missouri,  1907- 
1909;  Instructor,  Princeton  University,  1909-1911;  As- 
sistant Professor,  Ohio  State  University,  1911-1914;  Pro- 
fessor, 1914-1916. 

Crandall,  H.  W.  Schiff  Fellow,  1914-1915;  Instructor,  His- 
tory and  Social  Science,  Connecticut  College  for  Women, 
1915-1916. 

CusHMAN,  R.  E.  Curtis  Fellow,  1913-1914;  Instructor, 
Political  Science,  University  of  Illinois,  1915-1916. 

Davis,  C.  E.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Davis,  W.  W.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Dewey,  F.  A.  University  Fellow,  Sociology,  1912-1913;  Ph. 
D.,    1915;   Lecturer,    Bryn    Mawr   College,    1913-1915. 

Dexter,  J.  S.  University  Scholar,  Zoology,  1912-1913;  Fel- 
low, 1913-1914;  Ph.D.,  1914;  Professor,  Olivet  College, 
1914-1915;  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Arkansas, 
1915-1916. 

Eastman,  S.  M.  Curtis  Fellow,  1911-1912;  Professor,  History, 
Calgary  College,  1912-1915;  Professor,  University  of 
British  Columbia,  1915-1916. 

Egerton,  F.  N.  University  Fellow,  Physics,  1911-1912;  In- 
structor, Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering,  Trinity 
College,  191 3-19 14;  Instructor,  Electrical  Engineering, 
Princeton  University,    1914-1916. 

Ferguson,  J.  D.  University  Fellow,  English,  1913-1915;  Ph. 
D.,  1916;  Instructor,  Heidelberg  University,  1915-1916. 

Forsythe,  R.  S.  University  Scholar,  English,  1911-1912; 
Fellow,  1912-1913;  Ph.D.,  1914;  Instructor,  Western 
Reserve  University,  1914-1916. 

Gehlke,  C.  E.  University  Scholar,  Sociology,  1908-1909; 
Schiff  Fellow,  1909-1910;  Ph.D.,  1914;  Instructor,  West- 
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ern  Reserve  University,  1911-1915;  Assistant  Professor, 
1915-1916. 

Gephart,  W.  F,  University  Fellow,  Economics,  1908-1909; 
Ph.D.,  1909;  Assistant  Professor,  Ohio  State  University, 
1910-1913;  Professor,  Washington  University,  1913-1916. 

Gilbert,  J.  H.  University  Scholar,  Economics,  1905-1906; 
Garth  Fellow,  1906-1907;  Ph.D.,  1907;  Instructor,  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  1907-1908;  Assistant  Professor,  1913- 
1916. 

Gordon,  C,  E.  University  Fellow,  Geology,  1905-1906; 
Ph.D.,  191 1 ;  Professor,  Zoology  and  Geology,  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College,  1915-1916. 

GoRTNER,  R.  A.  University  Fellow,  Chemistry,  1908-1909; 
Ph.D.,  1909;  Associate  Professor,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Soil  Chemistry,  1914-1916. 

Graham,  W.  J.     {See  Columbia  appointees.) 

Graves,  G.  H.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Hall,  W.  P.     {See  Columbia  appointees.) 

Harper,  S.  N.  University  Fellow,  Political  Science,  1909- 
1910;  Lecturer,  Russian  History,  Liverpool  University; 
Assistant  Professor,  Russian  Languages  and  Institutions, 
University  of  Chicago,  1914-1916. 

Hartwell,  G.  W.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Harvey,  E.  N.  University  Scholar,  Zoology,  1910-1911; 
Fellow,  1909-1910;  Instructor,  Physiology,  Princeton 
University;  Assistant  Professor,  1915-1916. 

Hilkey,  C.  J.  University  Scholar,  Political  Science,  1908- 
1909;  Fellow,  1909-1910;  Ph.D.,  1910;  Instructor,  Dart- 
mouth College,  1910-1913. 

Hyde,  J.  E.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Jacobstein,  M,  Garth  Fellow,  1 905-1 906,  1 908-1 909;  Gotts- 
berger  Fellow,  1907-1908;  Instructor,  Economics,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota,  1909-1910;  Assistant  Professor, 
1910-1913;  Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Rochester, 
1913-1916. 

James,  H.  G.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Kanolt,  C.  Barnard  Fellow,  1905-1907;  Instructor,  Chem- 
istry, Western  Reserve  University,  1906-1909;  Assistant 
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Physicist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  1909-1913;  Asso- 
ciate Physicist,  1913-1916. 
Kendall,    E.    C.     University    Scholar,    Chemistry,     1908- 
1909;    Goldschmidt    Fellow,    1909-1910;    Ph.D.,    1910; 
Head,  Section  of  Chemistry,  Mayo  Clinic,  and  Assistant 
Professor,  University  of  Minnesota,  1915-1916. 
Kenney,  J.  F.   University  Fellow,  History,  1909-1910;  Pro- 
fessor, University  of  Toronto,  1910-1911;  Assistant  Edi- 
tor, Public  Archives  of  Canada. 
Kern,  F.  D.    University  Fellow,  Botany,  1910-1911;  Ph.D., 
191 1 ;  Associate  Botanist,  Purdue  University  Agricultural 
Experiment    Station,    1911-1913;    Collaborator,    U.    S. 
Bureau  Plant  Industry,  1911-1913;  Professor,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College;  and  Botanist,  Pennsylvania  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 
Knight,  S.  H.    (See  Columbia  appointees.) 
Lambuth,    D.    K.    University    Fellow,    English,    1907-1908; 
Instructor,    Dartmouth    College,    1913-1915;    Assistant 
Professor,  1915-1916. 
Laucks,  S.  S.    University  Scholar,  Administrative  Law,  1910- 
1911;  Fellow,  Constitutional  Law,  1911-1912;  Instructor, 
Syracuse  University,  1913-1914. 
Lincoln,  F.  C.    (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 
Lingley,  C.  R.     (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 
Livingston,  A.  A.    (See  Columbia  appointees.) 
McClure,  M.  T.,  Jr.    (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 
McFall,  R.  J.    University  Scholar,  Economics,   1913-1914; 
Garth  Fellow,  1914-1915;  Ph.D.,  1916;  Instructor,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1915-1916. 
McGovney,  D.  O.     (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 
Marvin,  H.  H.     (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.  Fellows.) 
May,   C.  E.    University  Fellow,  Organic    Chemistry,    1907- 
1908;  Ph.D.,  1908;  Associate  Professor,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, 1914-1916. 
Moore,  B.  F.    Curtis  Fellow,  1908-1909;  Ph.D.,  1913;  In- 
structor,   Government,    University   of   Michigan,    1909- 
1910;    Assistant    Professor,    Political    Science,    George 
Washington  University,  1910-1915;  Lecturer,  University 
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of  Wisconsin,  1913-1914;  Special  Agent,  United  States 
Commission  on  Industrial  Relations,  1914-1915;  Assist- 
ant Professor,  Political  Science,  University  of  Kansas, 
1915-1916. 

Nelms,  W.  S.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Ogburn,  W.  F.  University  Scholar,  Sociology,  1909-1910; 
Fellow,  1910-1911;  Ph.D.,  1912;  Instructor,  Princeton 
University,  1911-1912;  Professor,  Reed  College,  1912- 
1916.  (Instructor,  Summer  School,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1915.) 

Payne,  F,  University  Scholar,  Zoology,  1907-1908;  Fellow, 
1908-1909;  Assistant  Professor,  Indiana  University,  1909- 
1912;  Associate  Professor,  1912-1916. 

PiCARD,  M.  William  Mitchell  Fellow,  1910-1911;  Assistant 
Professor,  Greek  and  Biology,  Lincoln  University,  191 1- 
1912;  Assistant  Professor,  Botany,  Middlebury  College, 
1913;  Student,  General  Theological  Seminary,  1915-1916. 

Plath,  O.  E.  Carl  Schurz  Fellow,  1914-1915;  Teaching 
Fellow,  German,  University  of  California,  1912-1913; 
Graduate  Assistant,  1913-1914;  Instructor,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  191 5- 
1916. 

Porter,  G.  H.  University  Scholar,  History,  1907-1908;  Fel- 
low, 1908-1909;  Ph.D.,  191 1 ;  LL.M.,  1915;  Assistant 
Professor,  Political  Science,  Ohio  State  University. 

PoTEAT,  H.  McN.  Drisler  Fellow,  1908-1910;  Ph.D.,  1912; 
Professor,  Latin,  Wake  Forest  College,  1912-1916. 

RiSTiNE,  F.  H.    (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Ryan,  W.  C,  Jr.  Carl  Schurz  Fellow,  1910-1911 ;  Instructor, 
German,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1911-1912;  Instructor, 
George  Washington  University,  1914-1916;  Editor-in- 
Chief,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  1914-1916. 

Sapir,  E.  University  Fellow,  Linguistics  and  Anthropology, 
1906-1907;  Ph.D.,  1909;  Research  Assistant,  Anthro- 
pology, University  of  California,  1907-1908;  Harris  Re- 
search Fellow,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908-1909; 
Instructor,  1909-1910;  Head  of  Division  of  Anthropology, 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  1910-1916. 
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SCHLESINGER,  A.  M.  University  Scholar,  History,  1910-1911 ; 
Fellow,  1911-1912;  Instructor,  Political  Science,  Ohio 
State  University,  1912-1913;  American  History,  1913- 
1914;  Assistant  Professor,  1914-1915. 

Skidmore,  M.  University  Fellow,  Romance  Languages,  1908- 
191 1 ;  Instructor,  French,  Dartmouth  College,  1911- 
191 3;  Teacher,  Spanish,  University  of  Colorado,  Summer, 
1 91 5;  Assistant  Professor,  Romance  Languages,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  19 13-19 16. 

Smail,  L.  L.  University  Fellow,  Mathematics,  1912-1913; 
Ph.D.,  1913;  Instructor,  University  of  Washington,  1913- 
1916. 

Smith,  R.  M.  University  Scholar,  English,  1908-1909;  Fel- 
low, 1911-1912;  Ph.D.,  1915.  Instructor,  English,  Muh- 
lenberg College;  Instructor,  Rhetoric,  University  of  Min- 
nesota; Professor,  English,Westminster  College,  1915-1916. 

Smith,  W.  M.  Special  Fellow,  Mathematics,  1910-1911; 
Ph.D.,  1912;  Instructor,  Lafayette  College,  1911-1912; 
Assistant  Professor,  University  of  Oregon,  1912-1914; 
Professor,  1914-1915;  Professor,  Lafayette  College,  1915- 
1916. 

Streightoff,  F.  H.  Garth  Fellow,  1910-1911;  Honorary 
Fellow,  1911-1912;  Ph.D.,  1913;  Instructor,  Economics, 
De  Pauw  University,  1913-1914;  Assistant  Professor, 
1914-1916. 

Upham,  a.  H.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Van  Doren,  Carl.     {See  Columbia  appointees.) 

Waterman,  T.  T.  University  Fellow,  Anthropology,  1909- 
1910;  Ph.D.,  1913;  Instructor,  Anthropology,  University 
of  CaUfornia,  1910-1913;  Assistant  Professor,  1913-1916. 

Weinrich,  M.  F.     {See  Columbia  appointees.) 

Whicher,  G.  F.  University  Scholar,  English,  1911-1912; 
Fellow,  1912-1913;  Ph.D.,  1915;  Instructor,  English, 
University  of  IlHnois,  1914-1915;  Associate  Professor, 
English,  Amherst  College,  1915-1916. 

Woodman,  L.  E.  University  Fellow,  Physics,  1907-1908; 
Ph.D.,  1910;  Assistant  Professor,  Physics,  University  of 
Maine;  Associate  Professor,  1912-1916. 
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York,  H.  H.  University  Fellow,  Botany,  1905-1906;  In- 
structor, Botany,  University  of  Texas,  1 906-1 909;  As- 
sistant, Botany,  Johns  Hopkins  University  1909-1910; 
University  Fellow,  1910-1911;  Assistant,  Biological  La- 
boratory, Cold  Spring  Harbor,  1906-1911;  Instructor  in 
charge  of  same,  1912-1916;  Assistant  Professor,  Botany, 
Brown  University,  1911-1916. 

ZiEGLER,  V.  University  Fellow,  Economic  Geology,  1909- 
1910;  A.M.,  1910;  Instructor,  Geology,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  1910-1911;  Assistant  Professor,  Professor, 
Petrology  and  Mineralogy,  Dakota  School  Mines,  191 1- 
1914;  Assistant  Professor,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Col- 
orado School  of  Mines,  1914-1916. 

ZoNS,  F.  W.  University  Fellow,  Chemistry,  1910-191 1 ;  Ph.D., 
191 1 ;  Assistant,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Chief 
Chemist,  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company. 

UNIVERSITY  AND   ENDOWED   SCHOLARSHIPS 

I.  Former  Scholars  who   hold    appointments  in   Col- 
umbia University: 
Bird,  J.  M.     University  Scholar,  Mathematics,   1913-1914; 

Assistant,    1914-1916;   Instructor,    Extension  Teaching, 

1915-1916. 
Boggs,  N.  T.     University  Scholar,  Comparative  Literature, 

1906-1907;  Instructor,  Philosophy,  1915-1916. 
Bridges,  C.  B.   Special  Scholar,  Zoology,   1910-1911;  Uni- 
versity Scholar,  1912-1914;  John  D.  Jones  Scholar,  1914- 

1915;  Assistant,  1915-1916. 
Caldwell,  H.  H.    University  Scholar,  English,   1910-1911; 

Assistant,  English,    1909-1910;   Summer   Session,    1910; 

Extension  Teaching,    1910-1911. 
Clark,    D.    L.     University    Scholar,    English,    1911-1912; 

A.    M.,    1912;    Instructor,    Extension    Teaching,    1913- 
1916. 
Deratin,  F.  M.    {See  Fellows.) 
F'ansler,    D.    S.    University    Scholar,    English,    1906-1907; 

A.M.,  1907;  Ph.D.,  1915;  (Assistant  Professor,  University 
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of  Philippines,  1910-1912;  Associate  Professor,  1912-- 
1914);  Special  Lecturer,  1915-1916. 

Fisher,  H.  L.  University  Scholar,  Organic  Chemistry,  1909- 
1910;  A.M.,  1910;  Assistant,  1910-1911;  (Instructor, 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  1911-1912);  Ph.D., 
1912;  Instructor,  1912-1916. 

Fox,  D.  R.  University  Scholar,  American  History,  1911- 
1912;  A.M.,  1912;  Lecturer,  1912-1913;  Instructor,  1913- 
1916. 

Graham,  W.  J.     {See  Fellows.) 

Hughes,  H.  H.  Special  Scholar,  English,  1909-1910;  Uni- 
versity Scholar,  English,  1910-1911;  Instructor,  Exten- 
sion Teaching,  1913-1916. 

McBain,  H.  L.  University  Scholar,  Constitutional  Law, 
1905-1906;  Ph.D.,  1907;  Lecturer,  Municipal  Adminis- 
tration, 1913-1914;  Associate  Professor,  Municipal  Sci- 
ence and  Administration,  1914-1916. 

Nelson,  J.  M.  University  Scholar,  Chemistry,  1 905-1 906; 
Ph.D.,  1907;  Tutor,  Organic  Chemistry,  1909-1910; 
Instructor,  1910-1914;  Assistant  Professor,  1914-1916. 

Osborne,  J.  I.  University  Scholar,  English,  1907-1909;  In- 
structor, 1914-1916;  (Rhodes  Scholar,  Oxford,  1911- 
1914;  B.A.,  in  English,  Oxford,  1913). 

Pang,  C.  M.     {See  Fellows.) 

Plough,  H.  H.  University  Scholar,  Zoology,  1914-1915; 
A.M.,  1915;  Assistant,  1915-1916. 

Reichling,  G.  a.  University  Scholar,  German,  1912-1913; 
A.M.,  1913;  Instructor,  Extension  Teaching,  1913-1916. 

Sait,  E.  M.    {See  Fellows.) 

Tanzola,  J.  J.  University  Scholar,  Mathematics,  1914-1915; 
Instructor,  Extension  Teaching,  1915-1916. 

Taylor,  R.  University  Scholar,  English,  1908-1909;  Ph.D., 
191 1 ;  Instructor,  Extension  Teaching;  Instructor,  En- 
glish, 1913-1916. 

Van  Doren,  Carl.     {See  Fellows.) 

Vexler,  F.  University  Scholar,  Romance  Languages,  1909- 
1910;  Instructor,  Extension  Teaching,   1915-1916. 

Webb,  H.  W.    {See  Fellows.) 
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WiLKiNS,  L.  A.  University  Scholar,  Romance  Languages, 
1906-1907;  A.M.,  1907;  Instructor,  Extension  Teaching, 
1915-1916. 

Wright,  E.  H.     {See  Fellows.) 

Young,  D.  B.  University  Scholar,  Zoology,  1913-1914; 
Assistant,  Zoology,  1914-1916. 

2.  Former  Scholars  who  have  held   appointments   in 
Columbia  University: 

Barrows,  W.  L.  University  Scholar,  Geology,  1908-1910; 
A.M.,  1910;  Instructor,  Summer  Session,  1910. 

Blumberg,  H.     {See  Fellows.) 

BooGE,  J.  E.     {See  Fellows.) 

Boyle,  A.  C,  Jr.  University  Scholar,  Geology,  1908-1909; 
Assistant,  Geology,  1909-1910;  A.M.,  1910;  Ph.D.,  1914; 
Professor,   University  of  Wyoming,   1914-1916. 

Chapin,  F.  S.     {See  Fellows.) 

CoNDiT,  D.  D.  University  Scholar,  Geology,  1909-1910; 
A.M.,  1910;  Assistant,  Geology,  1910-1911. 

Crecraft,  E.  W.  University  Scholar,  Constitutional  Law, 
1911-1912;  Instructor,  Politics,  1913-1914. 

Dashiell,  J.  F.  University  Scholar,  Psychology,  1909-1910; 
A.M.,  1910;  Ph.D.,  1913;  Assistant,  Philosophy;  Profes- 
sor, Waynesburg  College,  1913-1914;  Instructor,  Prince- 
ton University,  1914-1915;  University  of  Minnesota, 
1915-1916. 

Emmet,  A.  D.  University  Scholar,  Physiological  Chemistry, 
1906-1907;  Ph.D.,  1915;  Instructor,  Biological  Chemis- 
try, 1914-1915. 

Fettke,  C.  R.  Special  Scholar,  Geology,  1910-1911;  Assist- 
ant, Geology,  1911-1913;  Ph.D.,  1914;  Instructor,  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology,  1913-1916. 

Frontrier,  M.  M.  a.  University  Scholar,  Mathematics, 
1905-1906;  Assistant,  1905-1907. 

Gardner,  M.  B.  University  Scholar,  History,  1907- 
1908;  A.M.,  1908;  Assistant,  1908-1910;  Instructor, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1910-1914;  Assistant  Professor, 
1914-1916. 
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Grimshaw,  H.  E.  University  Scholar,  History,  1914-1915; 
A.M.,  1915;  Assistant,  Summer  Session,  1915. 

Hale,  W.  T.  Special  Scholar,  English,  1910-1911;  A.M., 
1912;  Instructor,  Extension  Teaching,  1911-1912;  Fellow, 
Yale  University,  1912-1913;  Ph.D.,  1914;  Instructor 
Indiana  University,  1914-1916. 

Hall,  W.  P.    {See  Fellows.) 

Heidelberger,  M.  University  Scholar,  Organic  Chemistry, 
1910-1911;  Ph.D.,  1911;  Instructor,  Summer  Session, 
1909,  1910,  1911;  Fellow,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi- 
cal Research,  1912-1913;  Assistant,  Chemistry,  1913- 
1915;  Associate,  1915-1916. 

Hoover,  M.  M.  University  Scholar,  English,  1911-1912;  In- 
structor, Summer  Sessions,  1911,  1912,  1913;  Teacher, 
Jersey  City  High  Schools. 

Hyde,  J.  E.    {See  Fellows.) 

IsHAM,  R.  K.  University  Scholar,  Chemistry,  1911-1912; 
Instructor,  Analytical  Chemistry,  1912-1913. 

Kahn,  M.  University  Scholar,  Organic  Chemistry,  191 1- 
1912;  Instructor,  Biological  Chemistry,  1912-1913;  Asso- 
ciate, 1914-1915. 

Knight,  S.  H.    {See  Fellows.) 

KoENiG,  N.  A.    {See  Fellows.) 

Lincoln,  F.  C.    {See  Fellows.) 

LoTHROP,  A.  P.  University  Scholar,  Chemistry,  1907-1908; 
Ph.D.,  1909;  Instructor,  1909-1912;  Associate,  1912-1914; 
Assistant  Professor  Medical  Faculty,  Queens  University, 
1914-1916. 

Marvin,  H.  H.    {See  Fellows.) 

MooK,  C.  C.  University  Scholar,  Geology,  1912-1913;  In- 
structor, Summer  Session,  1912. 

Morrill,  C.  V.  John  D.  Jones  Scholar,  io^G-1907;  Assist- 
ant, 1906-1908;  Ph.D.,  1909;  Lecturer,  History  and 
Embryology,  Syracuse  University,  1908-1910;  Instruc- 
tor, Anatomy,  New  York  University,  19 10-19 15. 

MuLLER,  H.  J.  University  Scholar,  Physiology,  1910-1911 ;  Fel- 
low, Cornell  University  Medical  College,  191 1-1912 ;  Assist- 
ant,  1912-1915;  Instructor,   Rice  Institute,  1915-1916. 
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Nelms,  W.  S.     (See  Columbia,  Fellows.) 

Ogden,  C.  J.    {See  Fellows.) 

Palmbad,  H.  V.  E.  University  Scholar,  German,  1910-1911; 
Instructor,  1912-1914;  Instructor,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, 1911-1912;  Instructor,  Kansas  State  University, 
1914-1916. 

Pfeiffer,  G.  a.  University  Scholar,  Mathematics,  1910- 
i9ii;A.M.,  i9ii;Ph.D.,  1914;  Assistant,  1911-1914;  In- 
structor, College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1914-1915; 
Instructor,  Harvard  University,  1915-1916. 

Powell,  C.  L.  Special  Scholar,  English,  1910-1911;  Univer- 
sity Scholar,  1911-1912;  Instructor,  1912-1914;  Cutting 
Fellow,  1914-1915. 

Reddick,  H.  W.  University  Scholar,  Mathematics,  1906- 
1907;  Ph.D.,  1910;  Instructor,  1909-1915;  Professor, 
Cooper  Union,    1915-1916. 

RiSTiNE,  F.  H.     (See  Fellows.) 

Shull,  a.  F.  University  Scholar,  Zoology,  1908-1909;  John 
D.  Jones  Scholar,  1909-1911;  Assistant,  1909-1911. 

Shumway,  W.  University  Scholar,  Zoology,  1913-1914;  Assis- 
tant, 1914-1915;  Assistant,  Amherst  College,  1915-1916. 

Taylor,  C.  E.  University  Scholar,  Chemistry,  1907-1908; 
Assistant,  1907. 

Whicher,  G.  F.     (See  Fellows.) 

Whitney,  D.  D.  John  D.  Jones  Scholar,  1906-1907,  1908- 
1909;  Assistant,  Zoology,  1907-1908;  Instructor,  Associ- 
ate Professor,  Wesleyan  University,  1908-1916. 

3.  Former  Scholars  who  hold  or  have  held  academic 
appointments  in  other  institutions: 

AiTKEN,  R.  T.   University  Scholar,  Anthropology,  1914-1915; 

Instructor,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1915-1916. 
Allen,    M.     S.      University    Scholar,    English,    1912-1913; 

A.M.,    1913;     Instructor,     Ohio    Wesleyan     University, 

1914-1916. 
Arner,  C.  B.  L.    (See  Fellows.) 
Barrows,  W.  L.    University  Scholar,  Geology,    1908-1910; 

A.M.,  1910;  Instructor,  Wesleyan  University,  1912-1915; 
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Instructor,  Trinity  College,  1910-1913;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, 1915-1916. 

Bates,  M.  C.  University  Scholar,  English,  1909-1910;  In- 
structor, English,  University  of  Illinois,  Summer,  1907; 
Professor,  English,  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
1915-1916. 

Benson,  A.  B.    {See  Fellows.) 

Blakey,  L.  S.    {See  Fellows.) 

Blakey,  R.  G.  Special  Scholar,  Economics,  1910-1911;  Ph. 
D.,  1912;  Assistant  Professor,  Economics,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1912-1915;  Assistant  Professor,  Economics, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1915-1916. 

Blumberg,  H,    {See  Fellows.) 

BoNHAM,  M.,  Jr.  University  Scholar,  History,  1910-1911; 
Ph.D.,  191 1 ;  Instructor,  History,  Simmons  and  Tufts 
Colleges,  1911-1912;  Associate  Professor,  Louisiana  State 
University,  1912-1915;  Professor,  History  and  PoHtical 
Science,  1915-1916. 

Boyle,  A.  C,  Jr.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Brimhall,  D.  R.  University  Scholar,  Psychology,  1914-1915; 
A.M.,  1915;  Teacher,  Education,  Psychology,  Brigham 
Young  University,  1915-1916. 

Buck,  R.  W.  University  Scholar,  German,  1914-1915;  A.M., 
1915;  Acting  Professor,  Modern  Languages,  Hendric  Col- 
lege, 1915-1916. 

Campbell,  D.  G.  University  Scholar,  Metallurgy,  1912-1913; 
A.M.,  1913;  E.M.,  1914;  Instructor,  Metallurgy,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  1914-1915;  Mine  Superintendent,  At- 
lanta, Idaho,  1915. 

Canfield,  L.  H,  University  Scholar,  History,  1910-1911; 
Tutor,  History,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1911- 
1914;  Instructor,  1914-1916. 

Carroll,  C.  A.  University  Scholar,  English,  1910-1913; 
A.M.,  191 1 ;  Instructor,  English,  Cornell  University, 
1911-1912;  Graduate  student,  Columbia  University, 
1915-1916. 

Chapin,  F.  S.    {See  Fellows.) 

Clancy,  G.  C.    University  Scholar,  English,  1910-1911;  As- 
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sistant  Professor,  Rhetoric,  Beloit  College,  1911-1913; 
Professor,  191 3-1 9 16. 

Clarke,  E.  L.    {See  Fellows.) 

Dashiell,  J.  F.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

De  Walsh,  F.  C.  University  Scholar,  German,  1907-1908; 
Ph.D.,  1910;  Tutor,  German,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1908-1910;  Instructor,  1910-1916. 

Dexter,  J.  S.    {See  Fellows.) 

DoBiE,  J.  F.  University  Scholar,  EngHsh,  1913-1914;  A.M., 
1914;  Instructor,  University  of  Texas,  1915-1916. 

Drury,  H.  B,  University  Scholar,  Economics,  1913-1914; 
Ph.D.,  1915;  Instructor,  Economics  and  Sociology,  Ohio 
State  University,  1915-1916. 

Fansler,  D.  S.    {See  Columbia,  appointees.) 

Ferguson,  G.  O.  University  Scholar,  Psychology,  1914-1915; 
Adjunct  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Education,  William  and 
Mary  College;  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Psychology;  Prin- 
cipal, William  and  Mary  Normal  Academy,  1915-1916. 

Fettke,  C.  R.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Fisher,  H.  L.    {See  Columbia  appointees.) 

FoRSYTHE,  R.  S.    {See  Fellows.) 

Gardner,  E.  H.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Gehlke,  C.  E.    {See  Fellows.) 

Gilbert,  J.  H.    {See  Fellows.) 

Goodrich,  H.  B.  University  Scholar,  Zoology,  1911-1912; 
A.M.,  1914;  Fellow,  Zoology,  Princeton  University; 
Assistant,  Zoology,  Amherst  College,  1909-1911;  In- 
structor, Zoology,  Union  College,  1915-1916. 

Graham,  W.  J.     {See  Columbia  appointees.) 

Graves,  G.  H.     {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.  Fellows.) 

Green,  A.  University  Scholar,  German,  1911-1912;  Ph.D., 
1914;  Teaching  Fellow,  Languages;  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  191Q-1913;  Instructor,  German,  University  of 
Illinois,  1913-1916. 

Green,  G.  M.  University  Scholar,  Mathematics,  1912-1913; 
Ph.D.,  1913;  Assistant  Tutor,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1913-1914;  Instructor,  Harvard  University,  1914- 
1916. 
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Hale,  W.  T.     {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Hall,  W.  P.   {See  Fellows.) 

Hartson,  L.  D.  University  Scholar,  Psychology,  1909-1910; 
Fellow,  Clark  University,  1910-1911;  Ph.D.,  1911;  In- 
structor, Grinnell  College,  1911-1913;  Assistant  Profes- 
sor, 1913-1916. 

Harvey,  E.  M.    {See  Fellows.) 

Heidelberger,  M.     {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Hesse,  G.  E.  Special  Scholar,  English,  1911-1912;  A.M.,  1912; 
Instructor,  CaseSchoolAppliedScience;AssistantProfessor, 
Iowa  StateTeachers  College;  Editor,  World  BookCompany. 

HiLKEY,  E.  J.    {See  Fellows.) 

HoLLOWAY,  R.  M.  University  Scholar,  English,  1913-1914; 
Instructor,  English,  Adelphi  College,  1914-1915 ;  Assistant 
Professor,  1915-1916. 

Hyde,  J.  E.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees,  Fellows.) 

Kendall,  E.  C.    {See  Fellows.) 

Kneisly,  G.  W.  University  Scholar,  Geology,  1907-1908; 
A.M.,  1908;  Instructor,  Montana  State  School  of  Mines, 
1908-1909. 

Knight,  S.  H.    {See  Fellows.) 

Laucks,  S,  S.    {See  Fellows.) 

Lawson,  L.  a.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Lewis,  C.  L.  Special  Scholar,  History,  1910-1911;  A.M., 
191 1 ;  Principal,  Preparatory  Department,  Robert  College, 
Constantinople,  1914-1916. 

Lincoln,  F.  C.     {See  Columbia,  former  appointees,  Fellows.) 

Livingston,  A.  A.     {See  Columbia  appointees,  Fellows.) 

Lupton,  E.  R.  University  Scholar,  Political  Science,  1907- 
1908;  A.M.,  1909;  Harrison  Fellow,  Economics,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  1908-1909;  Instructor,  New  York 
University,  1913-1914;  Lecturer,  1914-1915. 

Marvin,  H.  H.    {See  Fellows.) 

McFall,  R.  J.    {See  Fellows.) 

Morrill,  C.  V.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Mosher,  J.  A.  University  Scholar,  English,  1906-1908;  A.M., 
1907;  Ph.D.,  191 1 ;  Instructor,  Public  Speaking,  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  1911-1916. 
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MuDGETT,  B.  D,  University  Scholar,  Economics,  1908-1909; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913;  Instructor,  In- 
surance, 1913-1916. 

MuLLER,  H.  J.    (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Myers,  G.  C.  University  Scholar,  Psychology,  1911-1912; 
Ph.D.,  1913;  Professor,  History  and  Social  Sciences, 
Juniata  College,  1912-Feb.,  1914;  Teacher,  Psychology, 
Brooklyn  Training  School,  Feb.,  1914-1916. 

Nelms,  W.  S.     (See  Columbia,  former  appointees,  Fellows.) 

Ogburn,  W.  F.     (See  Fellows.) 

Osborne,  A.  A.  University  Scholar,  Economics,  1909-1910; 
Special  Scholar,  1911-1912;  Ph.D.,  1914;  Acting  Profes- 
sor, Hobart  College,  1914-1915;  Instructor,  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  1915-1916. 

Palmbad,  H.  V.  E.    (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Payne,  F.    (See  Fellows.) 

Pfeiffer,  G.  a.    (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Phillips,  W.  C.  Special  Scholar,  English,  1911-1912;  In- 
structor, Brown  University,  1913-1916. 

Pletcher,  N.  M,  University  Scholar,  History,  1 905-1 906; 
Ph.D.,  1907;  Professor,  History,  Alfred  University,  1907- 
1908;  Instructor,  Shattuck  School,  1908-1916. 

Porter,  G.  H.    (See  Fellows.) 

Pratt,  E.  E.  University  Scholar,  Economics,  1907-1908; 
Ph.D.,  191 1 ;  Assistant  Professor,  Economics  and  Sta- 
tistics, New  York  University;  Chief,  U.  S.  Bureau 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Reddick,  H.  W.    (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

RiSTiNE,  F.  H.    (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.  Fellows.) 

Sait,  E.  McC.    (See  Columbia  appointees.  Fellows.) 

Sapir,  E.    (See  Fellows.) 

ScHLESiNGER,  A.  M.    (See  Fellows.) 

Shull,  a.  F.    (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Shumway,  W.    (See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Smith,  R.  M.    (See  Fellows.) 

SoMERViLLE,  R.  University  Scholar,  English,  1914-1915;  In- 
structor, New  York  University,  1915-1916. 
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Speck,  F.  G.  University  Scholar,  Anthropology,  1905-1906; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908;  Instructor, 
1908-1912;  Assistant  Professor,  1912-1916. 

Stair,  B.  W.  University  Scholar,  English,  1 905-1906;  Tutor, 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1905-1913;  Instructor, 
English,  1913-1916. 

Steinman,  D.  B.  University  Scholar,  Civil  Engineering,  1909- 
1910;  Ph.D.,  1910. 

Thompson,  W.  S.  University  Scholar,  Sociology,  1912- 
1913;  Instructor,  Sociology,  University  of  Michigan, 
1913-1916. 

Vann,  W.  H.  University  Scholar,  English,  1908-1909;  A.M., 
1909;  Assistant  Professor,  English,  Furman  University, 
1909-1911;  Professor,  Howard  Payne  College,  1913- 
191 5;  Professor,  Ouachita  College,  191 5-1 9 16. 

Van  Nuys,  C.  C.  University  Scholar,  Mathematics,  1907- 
1908;  A.M.,  1908;  E.M.,  South  Dakota  School  Mines, 
1909;  Professor,  1908-1916. 

Wann,  L.  Special  Scholar,  English,  1911-1912;  A.M.,  1912; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Assistant  Professor, 
English,  Heidelberg  University,  1912-1914;  Instructor, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1914-1916. 

Whicher,  G.  F.    {See  Fellows.) 

Whitaker,  W.  a.,  Jr.  University  Scholar,  Chemistry,  1906- 
1907;  Instructor,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  1906- 
1911;  Associate  Professor,  Metallurgy,  University  of 
Kansas,  1911-1916;  Director,  State  Chemical  Research, 
Kansas,  19 13-19 16. 

Whitney,  D.  D.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

Wiggins,  R.  L.,  Jr.  University  Scholar,  English,  1911-1912; 
Assistant  Professor,  Wofford  College;  Instructor,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  1913-1914;  Instructor,  University  of 
Virginia,  1914-1915. 

Wooten,  B.  a.  University  Scholar,  Physics,  1914-1915;  A. 
M.,  1915;  Instructor,  Physics,  Alabama  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, 1915-1916. 

Wright,  E.  H.     {See  Columbia  appointees,  Fellows.) 
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CURTIS   UNIVERSITY   SCHOLARSHIPS 

1 .  Former  Scholars  who  hold  appointments  in  Columbia 
University : 

Harvitt,  H.  J.  Curtis  University  Scholar,  Romance  Lan- 
guages, 1908-1909;  Ph.D.,  1913;  Assistant,  French, 
Teachers  College,  1915-1916;  (Instructor,  Western  Re- 
serve University,  1911-1912). 

O'CoNNELL,  M.  Curtis  University  Scholar,  Geology,  1912- 
1913;  A.M.,  1912;  Instructor,  Extension  Teaching,  1913- 
1914;  Curator,  Paleontology,  1914-1916;  (Instructor, 
Adelphi    College,     1912-1914). 

Ware,  C.  C.  Curtis  University  Scholar,  Zoology,  1914-1915; 
A.M.,  1915;  Assistant,  Zoology,  Barnard  College,  1915- 
1916. 

White,  S.  P.  Curtis  University  Scholar,  Philosophy,  1913- 
1914;  A.M.,  1915;  Instructor,  Ethics  and  Logic,  Uni- 
versity of  Aberdeen,  1914-1915;  Instructor,  Philosophy, 
Barnard  College,  1915-1916. 

2.  Former  Scholars  who  have   held   appointments  in 
Columbia  University: 

Case,  L.  A.  (Mrs.  E.  B.  Gowin).    Curtis  University  Scholar, 

History,    1911-1912;    A.M.,    1912;   Instructor,   Summer 

Session,  19 15. 
Howard,  C.  M.    Curtis  University  Scholar,  English,   1910- 

i9ii;Ph.D.,  1914;  Assistant,  1910-1911 ;  Lecturer,  191 1- 

1913;  Instructor,  1913-1915. 
Scales,  E.  R.  (Mrs.  Jamieson).    Curtis  University  Scholar, 

Mathematics,  1910-191 1  A.M.,  191 1 ;  Assistant,  1909-1910; 

Teacher,  Hawthorne  School,  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  1910-1912; 

William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1912-1914. 

3.  Former  Scholars  who  hold  or  have  held  academic 
appointments  in  other  institutions: 

AsKowiTH,  D.  Curtis  University  Scholar,  History,  1910-1911; 
Ph.D.,  1915;  Instructor,  History,  Hunter  College,  1912- 
1915;  Teacher,  Morris  High  School,  1915-1916. 
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Barnard,  A.  M.  Curtis  University  Scholar,  Latin,  1906-1907; 
A.M.,  1908;  Head  of  Department,  Latin,  Michigan 
State  Normal  School,  1908-1916;  (Student,  University 
of  Berlin,  1913). 

Black,  E.  Curtis  University  Scholar,  Classical  Philology, 
1913-1914;  A.M.,  1914;  Head  of  Department  of  Latin, 
Fredericksburg  State  Normal  School,  Virginia,  1913-1916. 

Cann,  J.  Y.  Curtis  University  Scholar,  Physical  Chemistry, 
1909-1910;  A.M.,  1910;  Ph.D.,  1911;  Instructor,  Rock- 
ford  College,  1911-1914;  Instructor,  University  of  Illi- 
nois, 1914-1916. 

Clancy,  A.  W.  (Mrs.  R.  M.  Smith).  Curtis  University  Scholar, 
English,  191 1-1912 ;  A.M.,  1912 ;  Reader  in  Psychology  and 
Logic,  Smith  College,  1909-1911;  Assistant  Professor, 
English  and  Literature,  Westminster  College,  191 3-1 91 6. 

Harvitt,  H.  J.    {See  Columbia  appointees.) 

HoGE,  M.  A.  Curtis  University  Scholar,  Zoology,  1911-1912; 
A.M.,  1912;  Ph.D.,  1914;  Instructor,  Indiana  University, 
1914-1916. 

Howard,  C.  M.    {See  Columbia,  former  appointees.) 

O'Connell,  M.    {See  Columbia  appointees.) 

Thompson,  C.  M.  Curtis  University  Scholar,  American  History, 
1909-1910;  Ph.D.,  1915;  Instructor,  History,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, 1908-1909;  1910-1915;  Assistant  Professor,  1915-1916, 

White,  S.  P.    {See  Columbia  appointees.) 

Former  Fellows  and  University  Scholars  who  subse- 
quently held  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  elsewhere : 

Allinson,  M.  (Curtis  University  Scholar,  History,  1908- 
1909);  Fellow,  Research  Department,  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  Boston,  1909-1910. 

Goodrich,  H.  B.  (University  Scholar,  Zoology,  1911-1912); 
Fellow,  Geology,  Princeton  University. 

Green,  A.  (University  Scholar,  German,  1912-1913);  Teach- 
ing Fellow,  Languages,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1910-1913. 

Hale,  W.  T.  (Special  Scholar,  English,  1910-1911);  Fellow, 
Yale  University,  1912-1913. 
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Harton,  L.  D.  (University  Scholar,  Psychology,  1909-1910); 
Fellow,  Clark  University,  1910-1911. 

Heidelberger,  M.  (University  Scholar,  Organic  Chemistry, 
1910-1911);  Fellow,  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  1912-1913. 

HuPTON,  E,  R.  (University  Scholar,  Political  Science,  1907- 
1908);  Harrison  Fellow,  Economics,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1908-1909. 

MULLER,  H.  J.  (University  Scholar,  Physiology,  1910-1911); 
Fellow,  Cornell  University,  1911-1912. 

Osborne,  J.  I.  (University  Scholar,  English,  1907-1909); 
Rhodes  Scholar,  Oxford,  1911-1914. 

PiCARD,  M.  (William  Mitchell  Fellow,  1910-1911);  Goldwin 
Smith  Fellow,  Cornell  University,  1912-1913. 

Sapir,  E.  (University  Fellow,  Linguistics  and  Anthropology, 
1906-1907)  and  Harrison  Research  Fellow,  Anthropol- 
ogy, University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908-1909. 

York,  H.  H.  (University  Fellow,  1905-1906);  Fellow,  Bot- 
any, Johns  Hopkins  University,  1910-1911. 

SUMMARY 
UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIPS 

1.  Fellows  who  hold  appointments  in  Columbia  University 25 

2.  Fellows  who  have  held  appointments  in  Columbia  University 46 

3.  Fellows  who  hold  or  have  held  academic  appointments  in  other 

institutions 

4.  Fellows  who  have  held  fellowships  in  other  institutions 4 

University  Scholarships: 

1.  Scholars  who  hold  appointments  in  Columbia  University 27 

2.  Scholars  who  have  held  appointments  in  Columbia  University ....    39 

3.  Scholars  who  hold  or  have  held  academic  appointments  in  other 

institutions 93 

4.  Scholars  who  have  held  fellowships  in  other  institutions  (including 

I  Rhodes  Scholar) 

5.  Curtis  Scholars  who  hold  appointments  in  Columbia  University.  .       4 

6.  CurtisScholars  who  have  held  appointments  in  Columbia  University       2 

7.  Curtis  Scholars  who  hold  or  have  held  academic  appointments  in 

other  institutions Ii* 

8.  Curtis  Scholars  who  have  held  fellowships  in  other  institutions.  ..  .        i 

'  The  figure  includes  some  individuals  already  counted  in  the  above 
figures,  so  that  any  total  will  include  duplications. 
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FELLOWS   AND   SCHOLARS   IN   NON-ACADEMIC 
OCCUPATIONS 


Fellows 


Scholars 


Curtis 
Scholars 


Anthropologist 

Advertising  manager 

Bank  employee 

Chemist 

Clergyman 

Editorial  worker 

Engineer 

Farmer 

Geologist 

Lawyer 

Librarian 

Mineralogist 

Pathologist 

Physician 

Settlement  worker 

Teacher,  high  school  or  secondary 

school 

Theological  student 

U.  S.  Consul 

Warden  of  prison 

Zoologist  (Carnegie  Institution) .  . 

Total 


6 
I 

I 

2 
32 


33 


HOLDERS  OF   COLUMBIA   BACHELOR'S   DEGREES 


Reappointed 


Also  Held 
Scholarship 


University  Fellows. 
Endowed  Fellows.  . 


University  Scholars 

Curtis  University  Scholars . 


35 


19 


I 

6 
I 


II 
III 


1  The  figure  includes  two  men  who  were  Fellow  twice  and  Scholar  once 
(three  appointments  for  one  man). 
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HIGHER  DEGREES  TAKEN   BY  FELLOWS  AND  UNIVERSITY 

SCHOLARS 


A.M.    ONLY  A.M.  FOLLOWED  PH.D. 

BY    PH.D. 

Columbia   Elsewhere    Columbia   Elsewhere    Columbia    Elsewhere 


Fellows 
Scholars 


12 

74 


I  Cornell 
I  Brown 


9 

33 


I  Oxford 


97 


1  Gottingen 

2  Yale 

I  Clark 

I  University 
of  Penn- 
sylvania 


Fellows 
Scholars 


LL.B. 

Columbia 


B.A. 


LL.M.  J.D.  M.D. 

Columbia  Elseivhere       Columbia 

2      i  I   New  York 

2      '  University 


E.M. 

Elsewhere 
I  South  Da- 
kota School 
of  Mines 


Scholar        i  Oxford 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WOMEN 
GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,    I916 


To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 


Registration 


The  Committee  for  Women  Graduate  Students  has  the 
honor  to  present  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year 
1915-1916. 

The  number  of  women  students  registered 
under  the  graduate  faculties  has  been  increased  during  the 
past  year  by  134. 

The  figures  are  as  follows: 

326 

390 


Faculty  of  Philosophy 
Teachers  College 


Faculty  of  Political  Science 
Faculty  of  Pure  Science 


186 

lOI 

1003 


On  Commencement  Day  out  of  a  total  of  621  candidates 
receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  290  were  women;  of 
89  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  13  were 
women. 

During  the  last  five  years  the  number  of  women  graduate 
students  has  almost  doubled.  The  following  figures  show  an 
average  annual  increase  of  over  one  hundred  students. 


I9II-I9I2  .... 

529 

I9I2-I9I3  .... 

612 

I9I3-I9I4  .... 

711 

I9I4-I9I5  .... 

869 

I9I5-I9I6  .... 

1003 

With  a  registration  of  over  one  thousand  women  graduate 
students  the  Committee  believes  that  the  problem  of  provid- 
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ing  more  adequately  for  them  has  become  urgent.  Much 
thought  has  been  given  by  the  Committee  to  the  ways  in 
which  the  University  can  enlarge  its  equipment  to  meet  this 
development,  and  conserve  the  loyalty  and  secure  the  sup- 
port of  this  ever  growing  body  of  students. 

By  the  opening  of  courses  hitherto  closed  to  women,  by 
awarding  fellowships  to  them,  and  by  the  provision  of  special 
officers  to  look  after  their  welfare,  the  position  of  women 
students  has  been  much  improved.  To  this  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  University  the  students  have  responded.  During 
the  past  year,  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  has  observed 
among  them  a  growing  desire  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the 
University  and  retain  some  permanent  connection  with  it, 
such  as  an  Alumnae  Association  would  secure.  It  seems  highly 
advisable  to  the  Committee  that  such  tendencies  should  be 
encouraged  and  that  the  desire  of  the  students  to  become 
active  supporters  of  the  University  and  not  mere  attendants 
at  classes  should  be  fostered  by  meeting  as  far  as  possible 
their  demands. 

The  Committee  makes  as  its  most  urgent  recommendation 
the  erection  of  a  dormitory  for  graduate  women  students. 
A  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  students  regis-  . 

tered  this  year  shows  that  exclusive  of  those 
who  are  permanent  residents  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  or 
are  commuters,  about  five  hundred  women  are  boarding,  for 
the  most  part  near  the  University.  The  Residence  Bureau 
reports  that  while  many  of  the  rooms  rented  to  students  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  University  are  comfortable,  nevertheless 
many,  especially  the  more  moderate  priced  ones,  are  dark 
and  sometimes  cold,  and  the  conditions  of  living  are  unfavor- 
able to  scholarly  pursuits. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  reserve  Brooks  Hall  for 
Barnard  College  undergraduates,  and  Whittier  Hall, 
on  account  of  the  increased  demands  of  Teachers  College, 
is  unable  to  provide  for  so  many  graduate  students  as 
heretofore.  These  halls  have  in  the  past  cared  for  about 
one  hundred  of  the  students,  who  must  eventually  find  other 
accommodations. 
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The  Committee  however  considers  the  problem  a  larger  one 
than  that  of  housing,  and  looks  upon  a  graduate  hall  of  resi- 
dence as  offering  an  opportunity  to  establish  an  intellectual 
and  social  center  for  the  graduate  women  studying  in  our 
University.  Such  a  hall  if  adequately  provided  with  club 
and  reception  rooms  and  conducted  in  a  manner  to  make  it 
something  more  than  the  accepted  dormitory,  should,  not 
only  become  a  center  for  those  pursuing  advanced  courses, 
but  should  attract  women  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  are  engaged  in  investigation  or 
literary  work.  Thus  there  might  be  established  a  circle  of 
women  of  intellectual  distinction  who  would  be  a  source  of 
stimulation  to  the  students  and  an  ornament  to  the  University. 

A  residence  hall  is  most  essential  in  the  carrying  out  of 
plans  which  the  Secretary  has  for  establishing,  with  the 
cooperation  of  representative  alumnse,  a  permanent  Alumnae 
Association,  whose  support  would  be  of  great  value  to  the 
University. 

In  years  past  the  Women's  Graduate  Club  has  been  the 

only  organized  body  among  the  women  graduate  students  and 

„     ,       „        .      .  has    rendered    valuable    service    in    en- 

Student  Organization  .  .   ,  .i- 

couragmg    some    degree    of    sociability. 

It  has  given  departmental  teas  to  the  faculty  and  students  of 
each  department  and  endeavored  to  promote  good  fellow- 
ship among  the  students  by  inviting  all  graduate  women  to 
become  members. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  has  been  much  impressed 
with  the  opportunity  which  this  organization  possessed  to  en- 
large its  scope  so  as  to  include  other  than  social  aims,  and  to 
become  representative  of  the  general  intellectual  interests  of 
the  student  body.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  much  gratifica- 
tion that  the  club  is  now  entering  a  broader  field  of  activity, 
and  has  extensive  plans  for  the  coming  year  which  will  make 
it  of  greater  service  both  to  its  members  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity. The  officers  of  the  club  hope  to  make  the  organization 
the  medium  through  which  the  students  may  develop  their 
various  interests.  There  will  be  departmental  groups  for 
discussion,   conferences  of  those  preparing  for  the  doctor's 
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examination,  a  dramatic  study  class,  a  forum  for  religious  and 
philanthropic  interests,  and  meetings  of  those  interested  in 
special  topics,  such  as  vocational  guidance,  contemporary  art, 
literature  and  drama  and  the  opportunities  which  New  York 
offers  in  these  fields.  One  group  will  investigate  typical  insti- 
tutions, and  conditions  in  the  life  of  the  city;  another  com- 
mittee will  devote  itself  to  building  up  a  loan  fund  for 
women  students,  and  ultimately  to  establishing  a  graduate 
scholarship. 

The  membership  of  the  club  has  already  increased  and  it 
is  expected  that  with  these  new  activities  it  will  develop  into 
a  strong  and  invaluable  institution.  With  this  nucleus  the 
Committee  looks  forward  to  a  body  of  graduate  women 
students  who  shall  be  vitally  concerned  in  matters  of  educa- 
tional interest,  and  who  shall  be  an  added  source  of  strength 
to  the  University. 

During  the  past  year  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 

University,  three  women  held  fellowships.    The  work  of  these 

students  has  been  of  high  grade,  and  the  Com-     „  „      , . 

.  ,     .  .  Fellowships 

mittee   is  gratified   to   report   their  appointment 

to  college  positions.  Two  fellowships  have  been  awarded  to 
women  for  the  year  1916-1917, — a  University  fellowship  in 
Economics  and,  for  the  second  time,  the  Drisler  fellowship  in 
Classical  Philology.  A  residence  scholarship  at  the  College 
Settlement  has  been  given  which  offers  an  opportunity  to 
correlate  theory  and  experience  in  practical  social  problems. 
The  Committee  is  able  to  report  a  successful  year  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  Appointments  Bureau  in  endeavoring  to  solve 

the    large    problem    of    securing    employment 

,  Employment 

for    our    women    graduate    students,    on    the 

completion  of  their  academic  work.  It  is  hoped  by  this  co- 
operation to  increase  the  demand  from  colleges  and  schools 
for  our  graduates  without  the  intervention  of  the  commercial 
teacher's  agencies,  and  by  personal  knowledge  of  the  student  to 
select  the  candidate  best  fitted  for  the  position.  A  letter  was 
sent  out  to  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  calling  attention 
to  the  work  of  these  committees,  and  many  replies  have  been 
received.    The  Committee  is  at  work  on  plans  to  secure  part- 
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time  positions  in  tutorial,  secretarial  and  research  work,  for 
those  in  need  of  financial  aid. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Secretary  is  in  the  nature  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  attention  to  the  opportunities  offering 
themselves  in  new  fields.  In  the  case  of  positions  other  than 
those  in  teaching,  the  Committee  cooperates  with  the  Inter- 
collegiate Bureau  of  Occupations,  which  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  investigation  of  vocations  demanding  the 
services  of  college  women. 

Some  provision  for  physical  exercise  should  be  made  for 

women  graduate  students.    Although  the  University  possesses 

^,     .    ,  ^       .  a   number    of    tennis    courts,    these    have 

Physical  Exercise  ,  .  ,  ,  i    r         i  r 

hitherto  been  reserved  lor  the  use  or  men 

students  and  members  of  the  faculty.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends that  the  University  grant  the  reasonable  request  of 
the  women  students  for  permission  to  play  on  one  or  more  of 
the  courts.  It  is  possible  that  the  new  Students'  Building  of 
Barnard  College  will  offer  greater  opportunities  for  physical 
training  than  have  hitherto  existed,  by  opening  the  gym- 
nasium and  swimming  pool,  at  certain  hours,  to  the  women 
students  in  the  University. 

A  reception  to  all  women  graduate  students  was  given  by 
the  Committee  according  to  its  custom,  in  November,  and 

^  .  ,  T  T  was  well  attended.  This  function  the  Com- 
bocial  Lite  .  ,    ,.  .  r   i     •  i 

mittee  believes  is  most  successiul  in  estab- 
lishing cordial  relations  between  the  faculty  and  students 
early  in  the  year.  On  Commencement  Day,  through  a  gift 
presented  by  a  friend  of  the  University  in  memory  of  Miss 
Grace  H.  Dodge,  the  candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  were 
entertained  at  luncheon. 

The  graduate  women's  room  in  Philosophy  Hall  has  been 
in  constant  use  in  the  evenings  by  clubs  and  societies.  If  the 
adjoining  pantry  were  equipped  for  serving  refreshments,  the 
room  would  be  of  greater  service  to  the  University  for  social 
purposes.  It  may  seem  advisable  during  the  coming  year  to 
open  the  room  on  Sunday  afternoons  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Graduate  Club  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  living 
in  restricted  quarters  in  apartment  houses. 
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The  Committee  has  welcomed  with  the  warmest  gratifica- 
tion the  decision  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  the  University- 
Council,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  open  Professional 
the    College    of     Physicians    and    Surgeons     to  Schools 

women,  as  soon  as  proper  provision  can  be  made  for  their 
accommodation.  It  looks  forward  confidently  to  favorable 
action  in  the  near  future  regarding  opportunities  for  women 
in  instruction  in  the  law. 

Respectfully  submitted,  for  the  Committee  on  Women 
Graduate  Students. 

Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve, 

Chairman 

Emma  P,  Smith, 

Secretary 
June  JO,  1916 
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REPORT   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY 
MEDICAL  OFFICER 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

As  University  Medical  Officer,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
to  you  the  following  statement  of  the  work  under  my  super- 
vision for  the  academic  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  with  a 
suggestive  outline  of  the  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
field  during  the  coming  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  office  consultation  work  has  stead- 
ily increased.  Nine  thousand  and  twenty-nine  consultations 
were    recorded;    approximately    two-thirds    of 

^        ,    ^.  these  were  with   men,   one-third   with  women. 

Consultations  .         .      , 

This  represents  a  gam  of  about  ten  per  cent. 

over  the  number  of  consultations  held  last  year,  and  a  very 
strenuous  year's  work  for  this  office  with  its  present  equipment. 
The  epidemic  of  grippe  during  the  months  of  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  increased  the  office  work  considerably.  The 
students  were  encouraged  to  present  themselves  for  treatment 
just  as  soon  as  they  felt  the  first  symptoms  of  indisposition. 
Considering  the  prevalence  of  the  grippe  during  these  weeks, 
we  were  most  fortunate  in  the  few  cases  which  we  had  in  our 
dormitories.  One  student,  registered  in  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment and  residing  in  Hartley  Hall,  died  in  the  hospital  of  a 
grippe  pneumonia. 

The  infirmary  suites  in  Hartley  and  Furnald  Halls  have  so 
far  been  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  acute  cases  occurring 

^  r  ■  in  the  respective  dormitories.  We  need,  how- 
Innrmanes  .     .  .  .       _  .    . 

ever,    a    similar    equipment    in    Livingston    Hall, 

since  the  present  infirmary  is  inadequate  and  is  not  arranged 

so  that  a  communicable  disease  may  be  properly  isolated. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  health  extension  work 
among  our  students,  we  have  required  each  freshman,  not 
only  to  file  a  record  of  his  physical  con-  Laboratory  Tests 
dition  as  shown  by  a  medical  examination, 
but  we  have  examined  his  urine.  These  urine  tests  have  proven 
very  interesting  and  instructive.  A  record  of  580  specimens 
from  presumably  healthy  and  vigorous  men  of  college  age 
shows  the  presence  of  albumin  in  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  92, 
or  slightly  over  15  per  cent,  show  a  marked  trace  of  albumin. 
Only  one  case  shows  the  presence  of  sugar.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-seven,  about  58  per  cent.,  show  the  presence  of 
indican;  207  of  these  cases  show  a  slight  reaction,  107  mod- 
erate, and  23  a  strongly  increased  reaction.  Twenty-six, 
4  per  cent.,  show  the  presence  of  hyaline  casts;  21,  3.6  per  cent., 
show  the  presence  of  granular  casts.  It  is  fair  to  presume  on 
the  basis  of  other  tests  that  the  high  percentage  of  cases  show- 
ing albumin  is  indicative  not  of  disease  but  of  the  nervous 
strain  upon  the  students  at  the  opening  period  of  their  college 
course,  when  they  are  adjusting  themselves  to  the  academic 
regime  and  participating  in  the  excitement  of  the  numerous 
class  rushes  and  contests.  The  number  of  cases  showing  casts 
is  not  excessive  for  active,  healthy  men;  these  cases  will,  how- 
ever, be  carefully  followed  while  they  remain  in  college  in 
order  to  ascertain  any  developments  that  might  tend  toward 
nephritis.  The  indican  has  readily  disappeared  when  the 
men  have  followed  instructions  as  to  diet  and  physical 
activity. 

Columbia  University  has  many  and  varied  problems  as  a 
result  of  its  rapidly  growing  student  population,  but  few  are 
more  vital  than  the  problem  of  providing  ^i^sianrants 
adequate  facilities  for  the  housing  and  feed- 
ing of  its  students  and  officers.  The  dormitories  and  the  neigh- 
boring apartment  houses  practically  solve  the  former  problem; 
the  Commons  and  allied  restaurants  on  the  Campus  are  still 
inadequate  to  supply  our  needs.  As  in  previous  years,  we 
have  found  that  a  large  percentage  of  indisposition  among  the 
students  is  due  to  improper  food.  The  matter  of  restaurants 
has  been  given  careful  consideration  during  the  past  winter,  and 
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we  conclude  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  much  to 
relieve  the  situation  as  far  as  places  in  the  neighborhood  are 
concerned.  Private  dining  rooms,  run  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale,  cannot  serve  better  food  and  a  greater  variety  and  at  the 
same  time  clear  a  profit,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uni- 
versity where  rents  and  food  are  high.  The  students  naturally 
seek  the  places  where  they  can  secure  the  greatest  bulk  for 
the  lowest  board  rates.  Since  proprietors  must  maintain  a 
minimum  rate,  they  are  tempted  to  resort  to  many  undesirable 
and  insanitary  methods  in  order  to  cover  their  expenses  and 
increase  profits.  This  problem  of  food  service  is  one  in  whose 
solution  the  University  must  take  the  initiative.  It  is  indeed 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  University 
has  reached  a  stage  in  its  organization  where  it  is  prepared  to 
take  up  the  development  of  this  phase  of  the  health  super- 
vision work;  for  it  is  only  through  the  University  management 
of  a  plant  to  feed  its  students,  that  adequate  work  can  be 
done  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  scientifically  maintained 
students'  dining  room  from  the  standpoint  of  quality,  quan- 
tity, variety,  preparation  and  service.  With  the  high  cost  of 
foods,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  profits  in  propor- 
tion to  the  time  and  effort  needed  to  run  such  a  plant  as  the 
Commons  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the  economic  conditions 
prevailing  generally  among  students.  Credit  is  due  the  present 
management  of  the  Commons  for  the  effort  that  has  been 
made  during  the  past  two  years  to  serve  the  students.  In 
advocating  a  change  of  policy  it  is  not  suggested  because  of 
adverse  criticism;  but  because  we  feel  that  if  the  University 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  the  Commons,  it  can  put  into 
operation  certain  experimental  projects  that  a  private  business 
enterprise  could  not  afford.  The  University  can  aim  at  the 
best  without  consideration  of  profit.  Under  the  direction  of 
a  qualified  manager  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  patrons 
could  develop  without  consideration  of  rent  or  profit,  but  only 
the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  equipment,  and  the  pur- 
chase, preparation  and  service  of  food.  The  Commons  could, 
under  such  University  management,  develop  into  one  of  the 
most  ideal  restaurants  in  the  city.    It  could  serve  students 
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for  rates  within  their  means  with  an  adequate  variety  of  food, 
well  prepared  and  attractively  served. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  restaurants  now  on  the  Campus, 
a  saving  could  be  made  in  combined  purchases.  A  central 
source  of  supply  on  the  Campus  for  these  restaurants  would 
make  it  possible  to  obtain  better  rates. 

The  use  of  the  Commons  as  a  model  restaurant  for  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Cookery  at  Teachers  College  to 
supply  a  place  where  the  students  could  observe  the  operation 
and  management  of  a  large  restaurant,  would  be  not  only  of 
tremendous  benefit  to  them  from  the  standpoint  of  practical 
experience,  but  would  assure  the  patrons  of  the  Commons 
that  every  known  sanitary  regulation  was  being  enforced  and 
that  the  preparation  and  service  of  foods  were  being  kept  up 
to  the  highest  standards  of  care  and  efficiency. 

Under  University  management,  every  phase  of  the  food 
problem  could  be  supervised  by  experts  who  are  at  the  present 
time  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  University.  Furthermore 
a  plan  devised  some  four  years  ago  for  the  student  inspection 
of  dining  rooms  in  the  neighborhood  could  be  perfected.  A 
complete  score  card  was  compiled  at  this  time  for  the  use  of 
the  members  of  the  Student  Board  of  Health  in  making  inspec- 
tions. With  the  Commons  as  a  model,  the  standard  of  the 
neighborhood  restaurants  might  be  raised,  and  those  res- 
taurants passing  the  inspections  could  be  listed,  through  our 
college  papers,  as  dining  rooms  approved  by  the  Student 
Board  of  Health.  With  the  Commons  placed  upon  a  practical 
educational  basis,  the  University  could  be  of  service  to  pro- 
prietors of  small  restaurants  and  boarding  houses  in  the 
neighborhood,  by  giving  them  the  value  of  its  experience  and 
by  showing  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  them  to  make 
their  places  more  servicable  to  their  patrons. 

One  of  the  many  reasons  why  we  are  so  much  interested  in 
the  problem  of  the  Commons  is  that  there  are,  among  our 
thousands  of  students,  cases  requiring  special  diets,  which 
may  be  necessary  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  more  normal  condition  of  health.  Unless  we  can  develop 
some  plan  such  as  has  been  outlined  in  this  and  previous 
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reports,  we  cannot  properly  care  for  these  students  and  they 
must,  of  necessity,  sacrifice  their  future  health  for  the  benefits 
they  derive  as  students.  The  Commons  might  serve  as  a 
practical  educational  center,  through  suggestions  that  could 
be  made  upon  diet  in  relation  to  mental  and  physical  activity 
as  well  as  in  relation  to  health  and  disease,  by  articles  printed 
in  the  college  papers  relative  to  these  matters,  by  qualified 
men.  From  time  to  time,  suggestions  dealing  with  special 
conditions  and  appropriate  to  the  varying  seasons,  could  be 
printed  upon  the  backs  of  the  menu  cards. 

During  the  course  of  the  year,  comparatively  regular  inspec- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  Student  Board  of  Health  of 

buildings    on    the   Campus    and   a  writ- 
Sanitary  Supervision       ,  ^     i.  i_  j.  j  u 
^  „                              ten     report     has    been    presented    each 

week  by  the  members  of  the  Board, 
stating  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  lavatories,  corridors, 
studies  and  social  rooms.  These  inspections  have  proven  a 
valuable  part  of  the  health  work,  since  they  make  it  im- 
possible for  insanitary  conditions  to  persist  without  being 
detected. 

Experience  gained  through  the  examination  and  treatment 
of  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  demonstrates  that  many  of 
them  suffer  from  mild  disturbances  that  tend 
r     c^.  ff  to    cut   down    their    efficiency    and    that    may 

later  lead  to  ill  health.  Many  of  these  dis- 
turbances might  have  been  prevented  had  the  men  been  under 
more  careful  supervision  before  definite  symptoms  appeared. 
So  important  does  this  matter  seem  to  this  office  that  it  is 
hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  office  facilities  and  staff  may 
be  so  increased  as  to  make  possible  the  regular  medical  exam- 
ination of  such  members  of  the  staff  as  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege. 

In  last  year's  report  we  spoke  of  the  need  of  a  consulting 
dentist.  This  section  of  the  report  awakened  interest  among 
j-j  .  certain  dentists  to  cooperate  with  the  University 
Medical  Officer  in  this  field.  As  a  result  we 
have  now  several  men  who  stand  ready  to  assist  when  their 
services  are  required. 
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During  the  past  year  we  have  had  many  cases  requiring 
surgical  treatment.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  St.  Luke's, 
New  York,  and  Presbyterian  hospitals  for  their  willingness 
to  be  of  service  to  our  students.  I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  also  to  those  who  have  so  cheerfully  and  gener- 
ously assisted  in  the  work  and  problems  of  this  department 
during  the  academic  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  H.  McCastline, 

University  Medical  Officer. 
June  JO,  igi6. 
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STATISTICS  REGARDING  THE  TEACHING  AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF  FOR  THE 

ACADEMIC  YEAR  1915-1916 

Summary  of  Officers 

1914-15  1915-16 

Professors 172  172 

Associate  Professors 46  46 

Assistant  Professors 109  117 

Clinical  Professors 25  25 

Associates 44  41 

Instructors 165  171 

Curators 3  3 

Lecturers 25  41 

Assistants 87  91 

Clinical  Assistants 97  no 

Total 773  817 

Other  Instructors  in  Teachers  College 122  134 

Other  Instructors  in  College  of  Pharmacy 7  8 

902  959 

*Administrative  Officers 38  41 

*Other  Administrative  Officers,   Barnard   College, 

Teachers  College,  and  College  of  Pharmacy ... .         8  10 

Total 948  1,010 

Emeritus  Officers 14  13 

Total 962  1,023 

♦Excluding  those  who  are  also  teaching  officers  and  included  above. 
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Vacancies 

By  Death,  Resignation,  Retirement,  or  Expiration  of  Term  of  Appoint- 
ment, occurring,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  on  June  30,  1915 

Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 

GoRHAM  Bacon,  AI.D.,  Professor  of  Otology 

Francis  M.  Burdick,  LL.D.,  Dwight  Professor  of  Law 

WiLLL\M  H.  Burr,  C.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

Adolphe  Cohn,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures 

Ellwood    p.    Cubberley,    Ph.D.,    Visiting    Professor   of   Education    in 
Teachers  College 

Richard  E.  Dodge,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Geography  in  Teachers  College 

Frederic  E.  Farrington,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  in 
Teachers  College 

Camille  Fontaine,  B.  es  L.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures 

A.  FoucHER,  Ph.D.,  Visiting  French  Professor 

James  R.  Hayden,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Urology 

MiLO  B.  Hillegas,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education  in  Teachers 

College 
George  W.  Kirch wey,  LL.D.,  Kent  Professor  of  Law 
Dean  P.  Lockwood,  Ph.D.,  as  Acting  Librarian 

John  A.  MacVannel,  Ph.D.  (died  Nov.  10),  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of 

Education  in  Teachers  College 
Henry  S.  Redfield,  LL.D.,  Nash  Professor  of  Law 
Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  LL.B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law 

Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson,  Ph.D.  (died  Dec.  10),  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics 

William  M.  Sloane,  LL.D.  (Oct.  i,  1916),  Seth  Low  Professor  of  History 

Edward  R.  Smith,  A.B.,  Reference  Librarian,  Avery  Library 

Anton  Vorisek,  Phar.D.  (died  Dec.  3),  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry 
in  the  College  of  Pharmacy 

Jesse  F.  Williams,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  in 
Teachers  College 

Bert  E.  Young,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Romance  Languages 
and  Literatures 
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Associates 
Haven  Emerson,  M.D.,  Medicine 

Instructors 
Russell  L.  Cecil,  M.D.,  Clinical  Medicine 
CoNDiCT  W.  Cutler,  Jr.,  M.D.  (Jan.  i),  Gynecology 
Frank  W.  Debatin,  A.M.,  Classical  Philology 
Arthur  B.  Eisenbrey,  M.D.,  Clinical  Surgery 
Frank  Erdwurm,  M.D.  (Oct.  i).  Clinical  Medicine 
Francis  R.  Eraser,  M.D.  (Dec.  31),  Clinical  Medicine 
Victor  O.  Freeburg,  Ph.D.,  English 
Anthony  C.  Freeman,  M.D.,  Pharmacology 
George  M.  Goodwin,  M.D.,  Pharmacology 
Donald  Gordon,  M.D.,  Physiology 
T.  Bruce  Kirkpatrick,  A.M.,  Physical  Education 
Ralph  W.  Lobenstine,  M.D.,  Clinical  Gynecology 
Laurence  F.  Rainsford,  M.D.,  Medicine 
James  I.  Russell,  M.D.,  Clinical  Surgery 

Lecturers 
Frederick  L.  Ackerman,  B.Arch.,  Architecture 
Henry  N.  Arnold,  LL.B.,  Mining  Law 
Orlando  C.  Bowes,  Ph.D.,  Agriculture 
Harriett  Bradley,  A.M.,  Economics 
Raymond  Dodge,  Ph.D.,  Psychology 
Laura  Hatch,  M.S.,  Geology  (Barnard  College) 
Claudius  T.  Murchison,  A.B.,  Economics 
Andres  Perez,  Spanish 
William  Z.  Ripley,  Ph.D.,  Economics 
Bruno  Roselli  (Feb.  i),  Italian 
Donald  S.  Tucker,  A.M.,  Economics 

Curators 
Marjorie  O'Connell,  Ph.D.,  Palaeontology 
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A  ssistants 
Harold  F.  Allen,  Mech.E.,  Mechanical  Engineering 
BEN7AMIN  R.  Allison,  M.D.  (Dec.  31),  Pathology 
Edgar  Altenburg,  Ph.D.,  Botany 
John  C.  Baker,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry 
J.  Malcolm  Bird,  A.B.,  Mathematics 
Charles  E.  Carr,  M.D.,  Medicine 
Edward  G.  Cary,  M.D.,  Cancer  Research 
Philip  L.  Davis,  A.B.  (Dec.  i),  Chemical  Engineering 
Frank  A.  Evans,  M.D.,  Pathology 
Roy  C.  Faul wetter,  A.B.  (Jan.  i),  Botany 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  M.D.,  Pathology 
Earl  L.  Fisher,  E.  E.,  Electrical  Engineering 
Walter  J.  Graham,  A.M.,  English 
Gaylord  W.  Gr.\ves,  M.D.,  Diseases  of  Children 
Cyril  W.  Greenland,  B.Sc,  Mineralogy 
Herman  K.  Haeberlin,  Ph.D.  (May  31),  Anthropology 
Vernon  Hahn,  A.B.,  Chemistry 
Helen  R.  Hull,  Ph.B.,  English  (Barnard  College) 
Eugene  H.  Leslie,  Ph.D.,  Chemistry 
Victor  E.  Levine,  Ph.D.,  Biological  Chemistry 
R^\ymond  W.  Lewis,  M.D.  (Dec.  31),  Pathology 
K.\RL  J.  LoEWi,  M.D.,  Surgery 
Kenneth  R.  McAlpin,  M.D.,  Clinical  Pathology 
Fr.\nk  J.  McMackin,  Ph.D.,  Mathematics 
Melvin  a.  Martin,  Ph.D.,  Psychology 
John  J.  B.  Morgan,  Ph.D.,  Psychology 
Harold  P.  Partenheimer,  A.B.,  Chemistry 
William  A.  Perlzweig,  A.M.,  Biological  Chemistry 
Otto  C.  Pickhardt,  M.D.,  Anatomy 
Harold  H.  Plough,  A.M.,  Zoology 
William  A.  Scheuch,  E.M.,  Metallurgy 
Victor  B.  Seidler,  M.D.,  Patholog^y 
Ralph  R.  Stewart,  A.M.,  Botany 
Viola  Turck,  A.M.,  Chemistry  (Barnard  College) 
Frederick  P.  Whitaker,  LL.B,,  Law 
Herbert  L.  Whittemore,  Mech.  E.,  Civil  Engineering 
Donnell  B.  Young,  B.S.,  Zoology 
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Promotions 

To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  July  i,  1916 
Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 
Name  From  To  Subject 

Eugene  E.  Agger,  Ph.D.  Assistant    Associate 

Professor     Professor     Economics 

Associate    Assistant     Clinical 
Professor     Medicine 

Assistant  Associate 

Professor  Professor     Chemistry- 
Assistant 

Professor  Professor     Education 

Associate  Professor     Design 

Assistant  Associate 

Professor  Professor     Mechanics 

Lecturer      Associate 

Professor     Economics 

Assistant  Clinical 

Professor     Professor     Surgery 

Associate 

Professor     Professor     English 

Instructor  Assistant 

Professor     French 

Assistant     Associate 

Professor     Professor  Chemistry 

Instructor  Assistant  Laryngology 

Professor  and  Otology 

Associate    Assistant     Vertebrate 

Professor     Palaeontology 

Instructor  Assistant     Classical 
Professor     Philology 

Instructor  Assistant 

Professor     Economics 

Instructor  Assistant     Electrical 

Professor     Engineering 

Harry  L.  Hollingworth,  Ph.D.      Assistant     Associate 

Professor     Professor     Psychology 

Roger  Howson,  M.A.  Bibliographer 

and  Assis-  Assistant 
tant  to  the  Librarian 
Librarian 


Walter  A.  Bastedo,  M.D. 

Hal  T.  Beans,  Ph.D. 

Frederick  G.  Bonser,  Ph.D. 

William  A.  Boring 
Charles  H.  Burnside,  A.M. 

Henry  A.  E.  Chandler,  Ph.D. 

William  Darrach,  M.D. 

John  Erskine,  Ph.D. 

Edward  J.  Fortier,  A.B. 

Thomas  B.  Freas,  Ph.D. 

Richard  Frothingham,  M.D. 

William  K.  Gregory,  Ph.D. 

RoscoE  Guernsey,  Ph.D. 

Robert  M.  Haig,  Ph.D. 

Frederick  W.  Hehre,  E.E. 
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\ViLLL\M  \V.  Lawrence,  Ph.D. 

A.  Arthur  Livingston,  Ph.D. 

Daniel  G.  I\L\son,  A.B. 

Floyd  J.  Metzger,  Ph.D. 

John  M.  Nelson,  Ph.D. 

Ida  H.  Ogilvie,  Ph.D. 

George  B.  Pegram,  Ph.D. 

Frank  H.  Pike,  Ph.D. 

Nathaniel  B.  Potter,  M.D. 

Truman  L.  Saunders,  M.D. 


Assistant  Associate 

Professor  Professor 

Associate 

Professor  Professor 

Assistant  Associate 

Professor  Professor 

Assistant  Associate 

Professor  Professor 

Assistant  Associate 

Professor  Professor 

Assistant  Associate 

Professor  Professor 

Assistant  Associate 

Professor  Professor 

Associate 

Professor  Professor 

Assistant  Associate 

Professor  Professor 

Assistant 

Professor  Professor 


Instructor  Assistant 
Professor 

Ellery  C.  Stowell,  Dr.  en  Droit    Assistant     Associate 

Professor     Professor 


Wilbur  Ward,  M.D. 
Horatio  B.  Williams,  M.D. 

Hugh  Auchincloss,  M.D. 
Karl  A.  Connell,  M.D. 
George  Draper,  M.D. 

H.  Kawle  Geyelin,  M.D. 

Albert  R.  Lamb,  M.D. 

George  M.  Mackenzie,  M.D. 


Associate     Assistant 
Professor 

Associate     Assistant 
Professor 

A ssociales 

Instructor  Associate 
Instructor  Associate 
Instructor  Associate 

Instructor  Associate 

Instructor  Associate 

Instructor  Associate 
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Chemistry 

EngHsh 

Italian 

Music 

Chemical 

Engineering 

Organic 

Chemistry 

Geology 

Physics 

Physiology 

Clinical 
Medicine 

Laryngology 
and  Otology 

International 
Law 

Gynecology 

Physiology 


Surgery 

Surgery 

Clinical 
Medicine 

Clinical 
Pathology 

Clinical 
Medicine 

Pathology 
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Instructors 

Frederic  W.  Bancroft,  M.D.  Assistant  Instructor 

Traugott  Bohme,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  Instructor 

James  A.  Corscaden,  M.D.  Assistant  Instructor 

Leon  Fraser,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  Instructor 

Roderick  V.  Grace,  M.D.  Assistant  Instructor 

Paul  C.  Haeseeer,  S.B.  Assistant  Instructor 

Robert  L.  Hale,  A.M.  Lecturer  Instructor 

Philip  M.  Hayden,  A.M.  Lecturer  Instructor 

MRS.FLORENCEDEL.LowTHER.A.M.Assistant  Instructor 

Charles  C.  Mook,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  Instructor 

Roberts  B.  Owen,  Ph.D.  Lecturer  Instructor 

Frank  A.  Ross,  A.M.  Assistant  Instructor 

Frederick  T.  Van  Beuren,  M.D.  Assistant  Instructor 


Surgery 

Germanic 
Languages  and 
Literatures 
Clinical  Gyne- 
cology and 
Surgery 
Politics 
Surgery 
Chemistry 
Economics 
Spanish 
Zoology 
Geology 
Philosophy 
Sociology 
Surgery 


Mary  W.  Stewart,  A.M. 


Lecturers 
Assistant 


Lecturer 


Botany  (Bar- 
nard College) 


Changes  of  Title 

To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  July  i 

Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 

Name  From 

Nathan  Abbott,  LL.B. 


DiNO  Bigongiari,  a.  B. 


Walter  F.  Chappell,  M.D. 


Cornelius  G.  Coakley,  M.D. 


Professor  of  Law 

Assistant  Professor  of 
the    Romance    Lang- 
uages and  Literature 
Professor  of  Clinical 
Laryngology 


Professor  of  Laryn- 
gology 


1916 


To 
Nash  Professor 
of  Law 

Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of  Italian 

Professor  of 
Clinical  Laryn- 
gology and 
Otology 
Professor  of 
Laryngology 
and  Otology 
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Emma  H.  Gunther,  A.M. 

Daniel  Jordan,  B.S. 
Robert  Lewis,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Louis  A.  Loiseaux,  B.S. 
Robert  H.  Montgomery 
Henri  F.  Muller,  Ph.D. 
George  B.  Preston,  Mech.E. 

Harlan  F.  Stone,  LL.D. 
Charles  T.  Terry,  LL.B. 
Raymond  Weeks,  Ph.D. 

Milton  C.  Whitaker,  LL.D. 

Carl  Van  Doren,  Ph.D. 

L.  Herbert  Alexander,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professor  of 
Household  Adminis- 
tration 

Assistant  Professor  of 
the    Romance    Lang- 
uages and  Literatures 
Professor  of  Clinical 
Otology 


Associate  Professor  of 
the  Romance  Lang- 
uages and  Literatures 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics 

Assistant  Professor  of 
the     Romance     Lang 
uages  and  Literatures 
Assistant  Professor 
of  Steam  Engineering 


Professor  of  Law 

Professor  of  Law 

Professor  of  the  Ro- 
mance Languages  and 
Literatures 
Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing Chemistry 


Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of 
Household 
Arts 

Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of 
French 
Professor  of 
Clinical  Laryn- 
gology and 
Otology 

Associate   Pro- 
fessor of 
French 

Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Ac- 
counting 

Assistant    Pro- 
fessor of 
French 

Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Me- 
chanical Engi- 
neering 

Kent  Professor 
of  Law 
Dwight  Pro- 
fessor of  Law 
Professor  of 
Romance  Phil- 
ology 

Professor  of 
Chemical 
Engineering 


A ssociates 


Assistant  Professor  of  Associate  in 
English  English 


hislruclors 


Instructor  in  Romance  Instructor  in 
Languages  and  Litera-  French 
tares 
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Clarence  G.  Handler,  M.D. 
(Dec.  6) 

Hugh  B.  Blackwell,  M.D. 


Matthew  L.  Carr,  M.D. 


Gerhard  H.  Cocks,  M.D. 


Arthur  P.  Coll,  M.D. 


Instructor  in  Clinical  Instructor  in 
Genito-Urinary  Dis-  Clinical  Urol- 
eases  ogy 

Instructor  in  Clinical    Instructor  in 
Otology  Clinical  Laryn- 

gology and 
Otology 

Instructor  in  Otology  Instructor  in 
Laryngology 
and  Otology 

Instructor  in  Clinical    Instructor  in 
Laryngology  Clinical  Laryn- 

gology and 
Otology 

Instructor  in  Laryn-     Instructor  in 
gology  Laryngology 

and  Otology 

Rolfe  Kingsley,  M.D.  (Dec.  5)       Instructor  in  Genito-    Instructor  in 

Urinary  Diseases  Urology 

John  Leshure,  M.D.  Instructor  in  Laryn-     Instructor  in 

gology  Laryngology 

and  Otology 

Gerhard  Lomer,  Ph.D.  Instructor  in  English    Instructor  in 

Journalism 

Joseph  F.  McCarthy,  M.D.  (Dec.  5)Instructor  in  Clinical    Instructor  in 

Genito-Urinary  Dis-     Clinical  Urol- 
eases  ogy 

Instructor  in  Otology  Instructor  in 
Laryngology 
and  Otology 

Instructor  in  Path-       Instructor  in 
ology  Neurology 

Instructor  in  Anatomylnstructor  in 
Neurology 

James  R.  Whiting,  M.D.  (Dec.  5)    Instructor  in  Genito-    Instructor  in 

Urinary  Diseases  Urology 


Alfred  Michaelis,  M.D. 

Henry  A.  Riley,  M.D. 
Oliver  S.  Strong,  Ph.D. 


Lecturers 


Pierre  de  Bacourt,  B.L. 


Lecturer  in  Romance    Lecturer  in 
Languages  French 
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Madeleine  H.  Doby,  B.  es  L.  Lecturer  in  Romance    Lecturer  in 

Languages  and  Liter-   French  (Bar- 
atures  nard  College) 

Mrs.  ^L\riox  L.  Richards,  A.M.    Instructor  in  Lecturer  in 

(Jan.  i)  ■  Botany  Botany  (Bar- 

nard College 


Appointments 

To  take  effect,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  July  i,  1916 

Professors  and  Administrative  Officers 

Office 


Name 
Francis  M.  Burdick,  LL.D. 

William  H.  Burr,  C.E. 

WiLLi.\M  H.  Carpenter,  Ph.D. 

Ell  wood  P.  Cubberley,  Ph.D.  (Feb.  i) 


Emmanuel  de  Martonne 

Federico  de  Onis 

James  C.  Egbert,  Ph.D. 

J.  Montgomery  Gambrill,  A.M. 

Garrard  Glenn,  LL.B. 

Mellen  W.  Haskell,  Ph.D. 

Charles  D.  Hazen,  L.H.D. 
Jeannot  Hostmann,  Ph.G. 

GusTAVE  Lanson,  Litt.D. 
Carl  VV.  Larson,  Ph.D. 


Emeritus  Professor  of 
Law 

Emeritus  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering 

Acting  Librarian 

Visiting  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation in  Teachers  Col- 
lege 

Visiting  French  Professor 
1916-17 

Professor  of  Spanish  Lit- 
erature 

Director  of  the  School  of 
Business 

Assistant  Professor  of 
History  in  Teachers 
College 

Associate  Professor  of 
Law 

Exchange  Professor  of 
Mathematics 

Professor  of  History 

Associate  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy 

Professor  of  French  Lit- 
erature 

Assistant  Professor  of 
Agriculture 


Hastings  Lyon,  LL.B. 

Assistant     Professor     of 

Finance 

RoswELL  C.  McCrea,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics 

Albert  A.  M£ras,  Ph.D. 

Assistant     Professor     of 

French     in     Teachers 

College 

Walter  R.  Mohr,  B.S. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Uni- 

versity 

WmLiAM  Underhill  Moore,  LL.B. 

Professor  of  Law 

Young  B.  Smith,  LL.B. 

Assistant  Professor  of 

Law 

David  S.  Snedden,  Ph.D. 

Professor    of    Education 

in  Teachers  College 

Alexander  G,  H.  Spiers,  Ph.D. 

Associate     Professor     of 

French 

Associates 

John  Douglas  Adam,  D.D. 

Religion 

L.  Ward  Bannister,  LL.B. 

Law 

John  Vance  Hewitt,  LL.B. 

Law 

Arthur  K.  Kuhn,  LL.B. 

Law 

Harold  R.  Medina,  LL.B. 

Law 

Daniel  E.  Moran,  M.Sc. 

Civil  Engineering 

Stuart  L.  Tyson,  M.A. 

Religion 

Instrjictors 

Name 

Office 

George  M.  Allen,  B.  Arch. 

Architecture 

Richard  T.  Atkins,  M.D. 

Laryngology  and  Otology 

Daniel  R.  Ayres,  M.D. 

Gynecology 

James  E.  Booge,  Ph.D. 

Chemistry 

Alfred  J.  Brown,  M.D. 

Clinical  Surgery 

Robert  Burlingham,  M.D. 

Medicine  (also  Assistant 

in  Clinical  Pathology 

Guy  a.  Caldwell,  M.D. 

Clinical  Surgery 

Oral  S.  Goad,  A.M. 

English 

Dudley  S.  Conley,  M.D. 

Clinical  Surgery 

William  F.  Cunningham,  M.D. 

Surgery 

Condict  W.  Cutler,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Physiology 
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Wera  Dantschakoff,  M.D. 
Roy  F.  Dibble,  A.B. 
William  Ferguson,  M.D. 

N.  J.  GOTTBRATH,  M.D. 

John  M.  Hall,  M.D. 

Harold  Hays,  M.D. 

James  W.  Jameson,  M.D. 
Roy  B.  Kester,  A.M. 
Ralph  A.  Kinsella,  M.D. 
Alma  de  L.  Le  Due,  Ph.D. 
S.  R.  Leahy,  M.D. 
Alexander  T.  Martin,  M.D, 

Carl  J.  Merner 
Willl^m  T.  Morgan,  Ph.D. 
Frederick  K.  Morris,  A.M. 
Harold  Neuhof,  M.D. 
Willlvm  M.  Patterson,  Ph.D. 
John  P.  Peters,  Jr.,  M.D. 
John  S.  Richards,  M.D. 
Robert  E.  Rockwood,  A.M. 
Frederick  W.  Scholz,  A.M. 
Morris  K.  Smith,  M.D. 
Euen  Van  Kleeck,  M.D.  (Feb.  i) 
Thurman  W.  Van  Metre,  Ph.D. 
Gerald  T.  Wilkinson,  A.M. 

Lecturers 
George  E.  Barnett,  Ph.D. 
James  W.  Bell,  A.M. 
Raymond  Dodge,  Ph.D.  (Feb.  i) 

Harold  D.  Hazeltine,  J.U.D. 


Guy  R.  Hubbart,  A.B. 


Anatomy 

English 

Clinical  Laryngology  and 
Otology 

Neurology 

Clinical  Laryngology  and 
Otology 

Clinical  Laryngology  and 
Otology 

Surgery 

Accounting 

Clinical  Medicine 

French 

Neurology 

Pharmacology  and  Medi- 
cine 

Physical  Education 

History 

Geology 

Clinical  Surgery 

English 

Clinical  Medicine 

Psychiatry 

French 

German 

Clinical  Surgery 

Physiology 

Transportation 

French 


Economics 

Economics 

Psychology   (Non-Resi- 
dent) 

English  Legal  History 
(Carpentier      Founda- 
tion) 

Advertising    and    Sales- 
manship 
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Solomon  S.  Huebner,  Ph.D. 
Sterling  P.  Lamprecht,  A.M. 
Roy  S.  Mac-Elwee,  Ph.D. 
Mabel  Newcomer,  A.M. 
Hugh  W.  Puckett,  Ph.D. 

H.  Parker  Willis,  Ph.D. 


B.D. 


Insurance 

Philosophy 

Economics 

Economics 

Germanic  Languages  and 

Literatures 
Finance 


Jesse  J.  Galloway,  Ph.D. 


Curators 


Palaeontology 


Assistants 
Wyndham  B.  Blanton,  M.D. 
Cyril  S.  Boland,  B.S. 
J.  Earle  Brown,  B.S. 
Charles  L.  Camp,  A.M. 
Charles  E.  Carr,  M.D.  (Feb.  i) 
Walter  E.  Curt,  B.S. 
Samuel  C.  Dellinger,  A.B. 
Helen  R.  Downes,  A.B. 
Arthur  B.  Gabel,  A.B. 
Arthur  L  Gates,  A.M. 
Abdullah  F.  Hamdi,  E.E. 
Bela  Hubbard,  B.S.  (Dec.  i) 
Shigemitsu  Itami,  M.D. 
Sydney  D.  Kramer,  B.S.  (Jan.  i) 
Willard  R.  Line,  M.D. 
Joseph  Lintz,  M.D. 
GusTAVE  R.  Manning,  M.D. 
Joseph  K.  Marcus,  A.B. 
Henry  F.  A.  Meier,  A.M.  (Feb.  i) 
Graham  John  Mitchell,  A.M. 
Dudley  H.  Morris,  M.D.  (Dec.  i) 
J.  Howard  Mueller,  M.D. 
Russell  W.  Mumford,  A.M.  (Feb.  i) 
Ernest  L.  Nixon,  M.S. 
Earle  T.  Oakes,  A.M. 
Robert  H.  Paynter,  Jr.,  A.M. 


Pathology 

Electrical  Engineering 

Mineralogy 

Zoology 

Medicine 

Mathematics 

Zoology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Psychology 

Electrical  Engineering 

Palaeontology 

Cancer  Research 

Biological  Chemistry 

Sanitary  Chemistry 

Pathology 

Diseases  of  Children 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Geology 

Cancer  Research 

Pathology 

Chemical  Engineering 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Psychology 
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Morris  A.  Raines,  B.S. 
Charles  H.  Richardson,  M.S. 
Joseph  F.  Ritt,  A.B. 
Aura  E.  Severinghaus 
Martin  De  Forest  Smith,  M.D. 
George  C.  Southworth,  M.S. 
Clarence  G.  Stone,  Jr.,  E.E.,  A.M. 
Fenton  Ta\xor,  M.D. 
Emory  C.  Unnewehr,  B.S. 
Edward  A.  Van  Valkenburg,  A.B. 
Feliciu  Vexler,  A.m. 


Botany  (Research) 

Biological  Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Zoology 

Anatomy 

Physics 

Physics 

Anatomy 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Slavonic  Languages 


Leaves  of  Absence 

For  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year  1915-1916  were  granted 
to  the  following  officers: 


For  the  entire  year: 
DiNO  Bigongiari,  A.B. 

John  B.  Clark,  LL.D. 
Charles  H.  Earns  worth 

Frederic  E.  Farrington,  Ph.D 

Camille  Fontaine,  B.  6s  L. 

George  S.  Fullerton,  LL.D. 
Grace  A.  Hubbard,  A.M. 

James  F.  Kemp,  LL.D. 
George  W.  Kirchwey,  LL.D. 
Frank  M.  McMurry,  Ph.D. 

Henri  F.  Muller,  Ph.D. 

Maurice  Prevot 
Michael  L  Pupin,  LL.D. 
Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Ph.D. 


Assistant    Professor    of    the    Romance 

Languages  and  Literatures 
Professor  of  Political  Economy 
Associate  Professor  of  School  Music  in 

Teachers  College 
Associate    Professor    of    Education    in 

Teachers  College 
Assistant    Professor    of    the    Romance 

Languages  and  Literatures 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
Associate  Professor  of  English  in   Bar- 
nard College 
Professor  of  Geology 
Kent  Professor  of  Law 
Professor  of  Elementsrry  Education  in 

Teachers  College 
Assistant    Professor    of    the    Romance 

Languages  and  Literatures 
Associate  in  Architecture 
Professor  of  Electro-Mechanics 
Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  in 

Teachers  College 
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For  the  Winter  Session: 
Franz  Boas,  LL.D. 
J.  McKeen  Cattell,  LL.D. 
Frank  N.  Cole,  Ph.D. 
Thomas  S.  Fiske,  Ph.D. 
James  H.  McGregor,  Ph.D. 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  S.  Rose,  Ph.D. 

Henry  C.  Sherman,  Sc.D. 


Professor  of  Anthropology 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Associate  Professor  of  Zoology 

Assistant  Professor  of  Household  Arts 

in  Teachers  College 
Professor  of  Food  Chemistry 


For  the  Spring  Session: 
Carlton  C.  Curtis,  Ph.D. 
Edward  T.  Devine,  LL.D. 
Herbert  G.  Lord,  A.M. 
Lea  McL  Luquer,  Ph.D. 
WmLiAM  G.  MacCallum,  M. 
Brander  Matthews,  LL.D. 

D.  C.  L. 
Marie  Reimer,  Ph.D. 

Paul  Monroe,  LL.D. 

Henry  R.  Mussey,  Ph.D. 
Henry  S.  Redfield,  LL.D. 
Henry  R.  Seager,  Ph.D. 
William  P.  Trent,  D.C.L. 


Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

Professor  of  Social  Economy 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
D. Professor  of  Pathology 
,     Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature 

Associate    Professor    of    Chemistry    in 

Barnard  College 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Education 
and  Director  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion in  Teachers  College 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics 
Nash  Professor  of  Law 
Professor  of  Political  Economy 
Professor  of  English  Literature 


From  July  i  to  December  31: 
Jackson  E.  Reynolds,  LL.B.    Associate  Professor  of  Law 


Representatives  of  the  University  during  19 15- 16 


At  the  installations  of — 

President  Blodgett,  Adelphi  College,  Brooklyn — 


Dean  Gildersleeve 


President  Flint,  Cornell  College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa — 

Clarence  D.  Stevens,  A.M.  '07 
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Dean  Bartlett  and  Professor  Foley,  Divinity  School  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Philadelphia — 

Chaplain  Knox 
President  McCracken,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. — 

Provost  Carpenter,  Professor  Egbert  and  Secretary  Fackenthal 

President  Stevenson  and  Professor  J.  Ritchie  Smith,  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Chaplain  Knox 
President  McCracken,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — 

Dean  Gildersleeve  and  Professor  Perry 
President  Holland,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.— 

President  Butler 
President  Suzzallo,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. — 

President  Butler 

President  White,  Wooster  College,  Wooster,  Ohio — 

Lynn  Thorndike,  Ph.D.  '05 

At  the  anniversary  celebrations  of — 

Rutgers  College  (i  15th) — President  Butler,  Provost  Carpenter,  Dean 
Keppel,  Professor  J.  L.  R.  Morgan 

University  of  Chicago  (25th) — George  Enos  Throop,  A.B.,  '85 

Vassar  College  (50th) — Dean  Gildersleeve  and  Professor  Perry 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  (15th) — Dean  Goetze,  Professor 
Slighter  and  Mr.  William  A.  Boring 

Founding  of  the  City  of  Newark,  N.  J.  (250th) — Professor  Schuyler 

At  the  dedication  of — 

American  University  of  Trade  and  Applied  Commerce,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 

Director  Egbert 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. — Dean  Goetze, 
Professor  Whitaker,  Arthur  S.  D wight, 
E.M.,  '85,  and  Benjamin  B.  Lawrence, 
E.M.,  '78 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 

Leonard  S.  Blakey,  Ph.D.,  '12 

Miscellaneous — 
Association  of  the  Colleges  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. — 

Dean  Keppel,  Professor  Jones  and  Secretary  Fackenthal 
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Association    of   Colleges    and    Preparatory    Schools   of   the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 

Dean  Keppel,    Professor  Jones,    Professor   Meylan   and 

Professor  Hayes 

Association  of  American  Universities,  Berkeley,  Cal. — 

Professor  Keyser 

CelebrationoftheEightiethBirthdayofAndrewCarnegie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— 
Dean  Goetze,  Professor  Slighter  and  Mr.  William  A.  Boring 

Convocation  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. — 

Provost  Carpenter 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  New  York — - 

Professor  Meylan  and  Charles  H.  Mapes,  A.B.  '85 

National  Tax  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — 

Professor  Haig 

State  Examinations  Board,  Albany,  N.  Y. — 

Professor  Jones 

Preliminary    Conference    on    Educational    Preparation    for 
Foreign  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. — 

Dean  Keppel,  Professor  Bea^d  and  Professor  Stowell 

Second  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. — 

Professor  John  Bassett  Moore — Delegate 
Professor  Edmund  B.  Wilson — Alternate 

Services  in  memory  of  John  W.  Alexander,  New  York — 

Provost  Carpenter 


APPENDIX    5 
REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  APPOINTMENTS 

JUNE    I,    I915,   TO   MAY   3I,    I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

As  Secretary  of  Appointments  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
submit  herewith  a  record  of  the  activities  of  this  Office  for  the 
year  1915-1916. 

The  remarkable  expansion  of  this  Office  during  the  past 
year  and  the  extraordinary  and  unusual  demands  which  have 
been  made  upon  it  emphasize  very  markedly  the  outstand- 
ing and  urgent  needs, — a  larger  fund  with  which  to  carry  on 
the  work,  and,  additional  clerical  assistance.  It  is  impossible 
under  existing  circumstances  to  give  the  necessary  and  due 
consideration  to  all  the  various  questions  as  they  arise. 
And,  this  constantly  growing  pressure  is  hampering  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Office  and  is  gradually  diminishing  its  efficiency 
and  certainly  decreasing  its  usefulness ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  work  is  being  conducted  on  very  little  more 
money  than  was  appropriated  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago.  With 
adequate  facilities  the  results  would  have  been  very  much 
larger,  and  a  more  advantageous  service  could  be  rendered 
to  every  one, — the  University,  the  student  and  graduate, 
and  the  employer. 

Student  Employment 

The  total  number  of  students  registered  with  the  Office  was 

871  as  against   725  for  the  preceding  year,   an   increase  of 

16?^  per  cent.     These  figures  do  not  include       r,    •  .    .. 
.,  ,  c       ^r  •  1  •  Registration 

the  total  number  oi  sell-supportmg  students  m 

the  University,  but  merely  those  who  registered  at  the  author- 
ized Office  for  aid.    During  the  summer  607  students  applied 
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for  assistance  as  compared  to  483  for  the  summer  of  1914,  an 

increase  of  approximately  37  per  cent. 

The  total  earnings  for  the  entire  year  reported  by  718 

students,  or  82  per  cent,  of  the  number  registered,  amounted 

„      .  to  $155,976.96, — the  second  largest  since  the  estab- 

Earnings  ,      ^^'^'   ^    '  ^     .  ^ 

lishment   01    the  work, — over  agamst  $103,016.74 

for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  $52,960.22,  or  34  per  cent. 
There  was  a  healthy  advance  in  earnings  both  with  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Office,  but  the  most  encouraging  fact  was, 
that  while  the  earnings  made  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Office  gained  only  about  27  per  cent.,  the  earnings  directly 
traceable  to  the  help  given  by  the  Office  increased  at  the  rate 
of  43  per  cent.  The  sum  reported  as  earned  with  the  aid  of 
the  Office  was  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  in  1914-1915  the 
Office  earnings  were  less  than  36  per  cent,  of  the  total.  With 
the  Office's  help  the  student  earnings  jumped  from  $37,253.11 
in  1914-1915  to  $65,523.88  in  1915-1916;  and,  independently 
only  from  $65,763.63  for  last  year  to  $90,444.08  for  this  year. 
During  the  summer  15  per  cent,  of  the  grand  total  was 
earned  through  the  Office,  or  $23,671.33,  against  $14,419.02 
for  the  vacation  of  19 14.  In  the  same  periods  the  independent 
earnings  only  advanced  from  $24,317.68  in  1914  to  $31,642.16 
in  1915.  For  the  academic  year  27  per  cent,  of  the  entire  sum, 
$41,861.55  was  earned  with  the  assistance  of  the  Office,  and 
38  per  cent,  of  the  total,  $58,801.92  without. 

The  College  reported  the  largest  amount  earned  by  147 
students  during  the  vacation,  $17,849.62,  of  which  $11,232.96 
was  earned  independently  and  $6,616.66  through  the  Office. 
The  second  largest  amount  is  credited  to  60  students  of  the 
Law  School,  $11,412.82, — independently  $5,344.00,  and  with 
the  Office,  $6,068.82.  The  Graduate  School,  82  students,  third, 
with  $11,318.32, — independently  $4,171.87  and  through  the 
Office  $7,146.45.  The  last  two  show  more  encouraging  results 
with  than  without  the  assistance  of  the  Office. 

One  hundred  sixty-one  students  of  the  Graduate  School  re- 
ported the  largest  sum  of  any  School  during  the  academic 
year,  $23,365.46  independently,  and  $14,068.65  with  the  help  of 
the  Office,   totaling  $37,434.11.     The  College  follows  with 
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$19,716.86  for  223  students,  of  which  $11,030.88  was  reported 
without  the  Office  and  $8,685.98  with  it.  The  Law  School 
students,  99,  were  third,  $10,587.08  through  the  Office, 
$8,307.97  without,  making  a  total  of  $18,895.05.  Teachers 
College  fourth,  $4,346.39  independently,  $2,003.30  with  the 
Office,  or  $6,349.69  altogether. 

The  largest  amount  earned  with  the  aid  of  the  Office  was 
reported  by  the  Graduate  School  during  the  academic  year 
and  totaled  $14,068.65;  next  the  Law  School  with  $10,587.08; 
third  the  College  with  $8,685.98.  For  the  vacation  the  Gradu- 
ate School  heads  the  list,  $7,146.45;  the  College  second, 
$6,616.66 ;  and  the  Law  School  third  with  $6,068.82. 

The  average  amount  reported  by  the  individual  students 
supplies,  perhaps,  the  best  test  to  which  the  total  earnings 
can  be  put.  Of  the  871  registered  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  only  718  reported, 
while  only  429  of  the  607  listed  during  the  summer  191 5  re- 
ported their  earnings.  The  average  amount  earned  by  each 
student  during  the  academic  year  was  $140.19,  an  increase  of 
$94.34  over  the  preceding  year;  and  during  the  summer 
$128.93,  an  increase  of  $87.85  over  1914. 

The  students  in  the  Graduate  School  who  reported  for  the 
academic  year,  161,  averaged  $232.51;  and  99  Law  School 
students,  $190.86.  Forty-three  students  of  Teachers  College 
averaged  $147.67.  The  reported  average  earnings  in  the 
other  schools  were: — Medicine,  $136.48;  Extension,  $105.86; 
Barnard,  $102.96;  Fine  Arts,  $95.38;  College,  $88.42;  Jour- 
nalism, $87.28;  Applied  Science,  $73.19. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  students  of  the  Law 
School  headed  the  list  with  average  earnings  of  $190.21.  The 
students  in  the  other  schools  averaged  as  follows: — Medicine, 
$158.45;  Fine  Arts,  $150.75;  Graduate,  $138.03;  Journalism, 
$129.53;  College,  $121.43;  Teachers  College,  $97.02;  Applied 
Science,  $91.29;   Extension,  $58.13;  Barnard,  $51.00. 

Taking  the  total  amount  of  earnings  for  the  entire  year  and 
the  number  of  those  who  reported,  the  average  student  was 
enabled  to  earn  during  the  twelve  months  ending  May  31st 
last,  $217.24,  or  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  tuition  in  Columbia 
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College,  Teachers  College,  Barnard  College,  the  Law  School, 
the  Graduate  School,  or  the  School  of  Journalism. 

Further  analyses  can  be  made  by  consulting  the  complete 
results  as  recorded  in  the  Appendix. 

An  unprecedented  increase  is  shown  in  the  number  of  posi- 
tions obtained  and  filled  during  the  year,  more  than  doubling 
those    for    the    previous   year,  that   is    1266 

Pos^Lnstilled       ?°^   1914-1915  and  2,809  for   1915-1916,   or 

in  other  words  practically  a  thousand    more 

than  during  1912-1913  when  the  number  reached  1,885,  the 

previous  record  year.    The  nature  of  the  positions  as  well  as  a 

comparison   of  the  total  positions  filled  from  year    to  year 

since  1908  will  be  found  in  Tables  I  and  II. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  a  separate  record  of  all 

the  positions  obtained  by  women  thereby  focusing  attention 

on  this  phase  of  the  work,  and  at  the  same 
Positions  Filled        , .  ,        .  ,  .1         /^  •-.  r 

,     „,  time     showmg     how     the     Committee      tor 

by  Women  ° 

Women  Graduate  Students  is  indirectly  but 
very  substantially  aiding  every  woman  in  the  University  in 
the  matter  of  temporary  employment.  As  will  be  noted  in 
Table  I,  89  such  positions  were  secured  and  filled. 

An  innovation  has  been  introduced  in  the  Appendix  by  clas- 
sifying the  earnings  according  to  amounts,  at  the  same  time 
listing  separately   those  of  the  men  and  those 
ning     y       ^^  ^-^^  women  students.    Thus  it  will  be  seen 
Amounts  1   rf*  • 

that  among  the  men  one  earned  $1,800  during 

the  summer  of  1915;  one,  $8oo-$90o;  two,  $70o-|8oD;  one, 
$6oo-$700;  four,  $5oo-$6oo;  four,  $400-$5oo;  twenty-two, 
$300-$400;  fifty-eight,  $200-|300;  ninety-four,  $ioo-|200; 
and  the  rest  below  $100.  Nine  women  reported  earnings 
up  to  $50  for  the  summer  of  1915;  six  $50-^100;  and 
seven,  $ioo-|200. 

During  the  academic  year  one  man  reported  that  he  had 
earned  $1,800;  one,  $i,20O-$i,300;  four,  $900-$i,ooo;  four, 
$8oo-$900;  three,  $700-$8oo;  seven  $6oo-$70o;  twelve, 
$500-$6oo;  twenty,  $400-$500;  thirty,  $300-$400;  fifty-six, 
$200-$300;  one-hundred-twenty-six,  $ioo-$200;  one-hun- 
dred-nine, $50-$ioo;  and  two-hundred-sixty-nine,  $50  or  less. 
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Two  women  during  this  same  period  reported  earnings  be- 
tvv^een  $700-$8oo;  three,  $500-$6oo;  five,  $400-$500;  two, 
$300-$400;  five,  $200-$300;  ten,  $ioo-$200;  ten,  $50-$ioo; 
and  thirty-nine  below  $50. 

The  total  amount  earned  by  students  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity since  1898,  the  year  from  which  records  date,  is  $1,514,- 
334.09.  Of  this  sum  over  half  a  million 
dollars,  or  to  be  correct  $568,709.84  have  ^^'"'"S'  ^'"""  ^^^8 
been  earned  through  the  direct  assistance  of  the  Office,  and, 
$945,606.25  independently.  The  comparative  table  in  the 
Appendix  will  be  of  interest.   (Table  XI.) 

From  an  analysis  of  this  table  and  the  period  of  incumben- 
cies of  the  various  secretaries  it  is  clearly  evident  that  there 
has  always  been  an  advantageous  development  and  growth  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  as  the  tenure  of  office  continued ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  confusion  and  a  marked  falling  off  in  earn- 
ings with  each  change.  The  very  nature  of  the  duties  will 
sooner  or  later  demand  an  assistant  trained  to  handle  the 
work  during  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  or  to  succeed  him 
in  office  in  case  of  necessity. 

All  of  this  proves  that  the  opportunities  in  the  Metropolis 
are  without  question  greater  than  anywhere  else.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  to  get  a  job,  it  takes  more 
than  mere  registration  at  the  Appoint-  1  he  Prospective 
ments  Office.  Ihe  person  who  wants  to 
work  his  way  through  College"  must  be  ready  and  prepared 
to  accept  anything  and  everything  if  he  is  to  succeed.  For  no 
matter  how  menial  the  position,  competition  is  the  keenest; 
and  it  takes  more  than  energy,  perseverance  and  ability  to 
retain  a  place.  In  addition  to  these  qualities  he  must  be  pre- 
sentable, at  the  same  time  have  more  or  less  skill  in  one  or 
two  particular  lines  of  work,  and  above  all  be  thoroughly 
responsible.  The  student  who  lacks  these  qualities,  and  who 
is  inexperienced  will  usually  find  difficult  barriers  in  his  way. 
Then  on  the  other  hand,  the  student  who  thinks  he  is  cut  out 
only  for  a  certain  kind  of  work,  and  will  tackle  no  other,  in  the 
process  of  picking  and  choosing  may  find  himself  for  weeks 
and  months  at  a  time  with  nothing  at  all  and  usually  the  loser. 
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As  it  takes  time  to  '  find  oneself '  in  New  York  City,  and  as 
it  invariably  takes  time  to  prove  one 's  worth,  the  new  student 
at  Columbia  in  most  cases  experiences  many  hardships  in  his 
first  year,  especially  if  he  is  a  stranger  and  is  depending 
largely  or  wholly  on  his  own  resources.  The  first  weeks  are 
particularly  difficult.  On  this  account  the  Office,  after  an 
experience  covering  a  great  many  years,  feels  that  the  pros- 
pective student  should  not  come  to  Columbia  with  less  than 
about  $300. 

To  find  the  right  person  to  fill  a  certain  position  is  often  a 
more  serious  problem  than  finding  the  position  itself.  His 
ability,  his  present  need,  and  his  availability  are  all  items 
that  are  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  whether  a 
student  should  have  a  particular  position  or  not.  Of  necessity, 
the  Office  usually  is  forced  to  take  first  the  one  who  is  able  and 
also  available,  his  need  being  the  least  important  factor.  Of 
course  in  the  case  of  two  men  with  equal  ability  the  one  who 
needs  the  work  the  more  will  usually  secure  it.  Prospective 
students  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  paramount  thought 
of  coming  to  Columbia  should  be  to  secure  a  thorough 
education,  otherwise  the  sole  object  of  spending  two,  three  or 
four  years  at  the  University  may  be  defeated.  The  necessity 
of  'working  one's  way'  no  longer  holds  the  same  force  as 
formerly  as  an  excuse  for  poor  scholarship. 

As  was  said  in  a  previous  report,  "when  the  faculties  of  the 
other  Schools  take  the  same  step  as  that  taken  by  the  College 

faculty,   and  when  the  Secretary  of 
Representation  on  Appointments  is  consulted  when  schol- 

Scholarship  Committees  ^^,  1     y-^  1        1  • 

arships  are  to  be  granted,  Columbia 

will  be  working  out  its  scholarships  award  on  a  system  that 
has  been  found  to  be  of  immense  value  at  Yale  and  other  in- 
stitutions."  Many  students  in  the  College  who  are  working 
their  way  have  often  received  proper  endorsement  and  recom- 
mendation in  this  way.  And  in  some  instances  men  whose 
modesty  and  pride  prevented  them  from  asking  for  aid  have 
been  awarded  special  grants  and  scholarships  upon  the  satis- 
factory endorsement  of  this  Office.  The  same  methods  would 
prove  advantageous  in  the  other  Schools. 
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While  the  funds  of  the  University  available  for  loans  are 

limited,  the  student  who  is  in  dire  need  can  usually  secure 

some    aid    upon    the    recommendation    of    this       ^        ^     , 
r\rr  Loan  V  unds 

Office. 

II.     PROFESSIONAL,    BUSINESS  AND   TEACHING 
APPOINTMENTS 

That  the  division  of  Graduate  Appointments  took  such  an 
encouraging  upward  leap  during  the  past  year  is  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  effective  and  helpful  cooperation  now  existing 
betw^een  this  Office  and  many  of  the  departments  of  the 
University.  While  a  few  still  hold  aloof  most  of  them  recog- 
nize the  importance  and  value  of  this  work  and  the  attendant 
service  as  the  University  clearing  house  for  all  such  matters 
which  the  Office  renders  not  only  to  the  individual  student 
and  graduate  as  well  as  to  the  employer,  but  in  turn  to  the 
departments.  A  still  better  coordination  of  the  different 
Schools  and  branches  of  the  University  is. desirable  and  would 
prove  a  revelation  to  everyone. 

In  reality  no  greater  privilege  confronts  the  University  to- 
day than  that  of  consciously  guiding  and  directing  its  sober 
minded  men  and  women,  trained  and  fitted  for  intelligent 
leadership,  into  those  fields  of  public,  private  and  educational 
enterprise  where  they  will  do  justice  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  above  all  render  the  highest  kind  and  most  effective  ser- 
vice in  the  community  and  in  the  nation.  Columbia,  already 
peculiarly  rich  in  opportunities,  has  here  a  line  of  endeavor 
through  which  to  make  its  influence  and  grandeur  permeate 
every  walk  of  life  and  reach  out  far  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  any  institution  in  the  world.  Such  a  service,  efficiently 
conducted,  can  do  nothing  but  react  in  its  favor. 

There  was  a  gain  of  over  73  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 

graduates  who  secured  permanent  placements  during  the  past 

year,  that  is  293  for   1915-1916  against  169 

for  1914-1915,  or   238    more    than   in    1913-          ^    Number  of 
,  ,  .         .        X,  Appointments 

1914  when    55    graduates   were   placed.     Of 

these  113  reported  collective  salaries  of  $109,536  as  compared 

to  $85,550  for  82  persons  last  vear.    If  a  record  of  the  initial 
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salary  received  had  been  obtainable  from  all  who  were  placed 
the  figure  would  without  doubt  be  above  $250,000,  or  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  Despite  this  remarkable  show- 
ing a  great  many  other  positions  were  gotten  of  which  either 
no  memoranda  were  obtainable  or  were  kept  by  the  depart- 
ments. Of  the  entire  number  146  were  secured  directly  by 
the  Office.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  data 
and  letters  of  reference  are  always  filed  immediately  after 
applicants  register,  and  information  from  the  faculty  mem- 
bers is  on  hand  before  names  of  candidates  for  any  posi- 
tion are  submitted  directly  by  the  Office.  On  the  other 
hand  in  the  case  of  many  positions  credited  to  the  depart- 
ments the  original  inquiries  came  to  the  Office  and  were 
then  directed  into  the  proper  channels  for  action  and  recom- 
mendation. Right  at  this  point  there  is  still  room  for  better 
cooperation. 

Ninety-one    persons   obtained    teaching   posts    in   various 
subjects.    Of  these  35  reported  aggregate  salaries  of  $47,450; 

two  were   professorships    paying    respect- 
Teaching  Positions        •      ^      dt-  j   ttt-  r\£ 

ively  $3,000  and  $3,500.     Oi  course  many 

requests  remained  unfilled  especially  those  for  instructors  in 
Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics  and  Physical  Education, 
where  the  demand  during  the  past  few  years  has  always  ex- 
ceeded the  supply.  Then  again  many  colleges  and  institu- 
tions stipulate  a  preference  for  certain  types  of  persons  which 
limits  the  choice  of  selection  from  the  very  start.  Many  in- 
quiries have  reached  the  Secretary  for  High  School  and  Nor- 
mal School  teachers  but  these  are  always  turned  over  imme- 
diately to  the  Appointment  Committee  of  Teachers  College 
which  has  never  failed  to  cooperate  and  lend  its  support  when- 
ever called  upon. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  the  Law  School  through  its  Law 
Clerkship  Committee  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Dean 
has  solved  the  problem  of  finding  posi- 
aw  ercs  ips  ^JQj^g  f^j-  ^^g  graduates  of  this  School  to 
a  very  satisfactory  degree.  While  the  Association  for  the  last 
few  years  has  appropriated  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to  send 
out  between  5,000  and  6,000  letters,  through  the  Office,  to 
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lawyers  and  law  firms,  not  only  in  the  city  but  also  outside  of 
it,  the  graduating  class  each  year  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Dean  appoints  a  Committee  to  aid  the  Secretary  of  Appoint- 
ments in  the  matter  of  securing  places  for  its  members.  The 
number  of  requests  was  not  near  so  large  as  last  year,  yet  36 
men  were  successful  in  locating  jobs,  of  whom  15  reported 
aggregate  salaries  of  $9,532. 

The  Committee  for  Women  Graduate  Students  has  continued 
its  excellent  work,  and  the  Secretary,  Miss  Emma  P.  Smith, 

has  given  her  advice  and  assistance  in 

T^i        r  1  •         Committee  for  Women 

every  way.      Ihe  figures  as  shown   m  „     ,        „     , 

^  ■'  ^  Graduate  Students 

Tables  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI   speak   for 

themselves.    While  not  all  of  the  places  secured  by  women 

were  the  direct  result   of  the   Committee,   the  influence  of 

sending   out    another   circular    letter    through    this     Ofiice, 

reacted  in  its  favor  and  more  than  anything  else  undoubtedly 

brought  about  a  more  promising  outlook  for  the  women  in 

the  University. 

The   unusual   demand  for  engineers  of  every  description 
which  continues  is  due  in  greatest  measure   to  the  present 
trade   relations   with    all    the   warring   countries. 
Eighty-one  engineering  graduates  were  successful  ngineers 

in  getting  appointments  as  compared  to  21  for  the  year 
1914-1915.  Eleven  of  these  are  earning  initial  salaries 
amounting  to  $10,076. 

The  inception  of  the  School  of  Business  is  already  reflected 

in  the  demands  which  are  reaching  the  Office  from  all  parts  of 

the  country  and  from  all  kinds  of  business 

1  1  r     ,      •  \      ^         \   X.  1.  \         Business  Positions 

houses  and  manuiacturmg  plants.    A  total 

of  85  business  openings  as  against  51  for  last  year  was  the 
result.  Table  XIV  will  indicate  the  variety  and  the  initial 
salaries.  The  demand  for  college  bred  men  and  women  pos- 
sessing a  knowledge  of  stenography  and  typewriting  con- 
tinued, with  the  ability  of  speaking  and  reading  one  or  more 
foreign  languages  always  proving  an  asset.  More  and  more 
the  various  departments  of  the  National,  State  and  Municipal 
Service  are  looking  to  the  University  Appointments  Office  to 
furnish  keen,  intelligent  and  broad-gauged  men  and  women 
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for  the  most  attractive  openings.  All  three  divisions  are 
constantly  keeping  the  Office  informed  of  examinations, 
and  some  even  have  sent  representatives  to  explain  the 
modus  operandi  not  only  to  the  Secretary  but  also  to  ap- 
plicants interested.  In  such  a  public  duty  as  this  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Office  and  its  possibilities  for  development  are 
self-evident. 

Altogether  i,oo6  graduates  listed  their  names  for  positions 
of  every  description  as  compared  to  691  for  last  year,  an 
increase  of  46  per  cent.  Some  of  these  were 
egis  ra  ion  -^ithout  employment  at  the  time  of  registra- 
tion, but  many  utilize  the  Office  as  a  means  of  improv- 
ing their  status.  Employers  value  this  feature,  and  by  the 
demands  for  graduates  of  longer  standing  and  maturity 
which  are  constantly  reaching  the  Secretary  reveal  evidences 
of  appreciation. 

III.     NEEDS  AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 

As   is  quite  obvious  from   the  above   for  both   divisions 
of  the  Office — the  Student  Employment  and  the  Graduate 

Appointments — the  growth  has  been  such 

Clerical  Assistance         ,i...v.a         j.  u-^  u  j 

that  the  Secretary,  his  stenographer  and 

an    office   boy  can   no   longer   be  expected  to  carry  on  its 

duties    with    any    degree    of    efficiency    and    without    an 

apparent  lack  of  thoroughness.     Physical  limitations  restrict 

that.    The  correspondence  as  well  as  all  other  matters  have 

multiplied  to  such  an  extent  that  the  routine  work  of  Student 

Employment  ought  to  be  delegated  to  one  clerk  and  the 

routine  Appointment  material  to  another  in  order  to  secure 

the  required  satisfaction  and  dispatch.     On  account  of  the 

extreme  pressure  under  which  those  connected  with  the  Office 

must  work,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  frequent  lack  of  courtesy; 

and,    if,    under    present    conditions,    the    volume    of    work 

increases,    it   is   certain   to   result  in  dissatisfaction  on    the 

part  of  all  who   are  obliged  to  depend  on  the   services  of 

the    Office,    students  and  graduates,   as  well  as  employers 

and   the  public,  who   have   been   educated   to   rely   on   its 

recommendations. 
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As  was  brought  out  in  last  year's  report  the  many  men  and 
women  who  call  upon  the  Secretary  for  vocational  advice  and 
guidance  impose  a  task  which  it  is  physically  impossible  for 
one  person  to  perform.  The  nature  and  scope  of  requests, 
the  number  of  business  houses  and  other  commercial  organi- 
zations, the  list  of  colleges  and  universities  also  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  as  well  as  the  individual  persons  with 

whom   the  Secretary   must   of   necessity 

,           •      .        1     I                   ^11               ^  Vocational  Advice 

keep  m  touch,  have  created  such  a  vast,  ,  ^^       ^  r-         1 

^          .                                .  and  Expert  Counsel 

far-reaching,  and  complicated  field  that 
expert  counsel  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  highly  essential 
adjunct.  In  conformity  with  this  idea  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  College  has  very  considerately  assented  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Five  by  its  President  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Appointments,  in  order 
that  the  Office  may  gain  the  aid  of  representative  and 
distinguished  minds,  and  in  this  manner  open  the  way  for 
the  direction  of  students  and  graduates  to  successful  leaders 
in  various  educational,  business  and  professional  fields  for 
expert  advice.  Undoubtedly  this  will  prove  so  productive 
a  departure  that  it  is  hoped  the  Alumni  Associations  of 
all  the  other  Schools  will  feel  themselves  impelled  and  find 
it  to  the  mutual  interest  and  advantage  of  their  respective 
students  and  graduates  to  follow  this  example.  The  Dean  of 
the  College  from  among  the  faculty  and  graduates  and 
through  this  Office  is  contemplating  to  put  into  execution 
a  somewhat  similar  scheme  for  the  students  under  his 
direct  care.  While  this  whole  movement  is  but  in  embryo 
state  it  requires  little  imagination  to  picture  its  wonderful 
possibilities. 

Bearing  the  foregoing  in  mind,  if  the  Office  is  at  all  worthy 
of  the  recognition  which  it  deserves, — and  the  most  casual 

observer  will  admit  that  it  is, — it  ought  to  be 

^    ,         ,  .    ^   .       ,    .  J  J.  Endowment 

supported  and  mamtamed  m  a  proper  and  dig- 
nified manner.     All  of  which,   to  be  sure,  requires  money. 
And  therefore,  an  endowment  fund  of  at  least  $100,000  which 
has  been  urged  repeatedly  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 
Such  a  fund  would  establish  the  Office  on  an  absolutely  inde- 
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pendent  basis  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  its  future 
growth  and  expansion. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  without  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University  for  his  ever 
responsive  ear  to  all  appeals,  to  the  administrative  officers 
and  other  members  of  the  faculty,  to  the  clerk  of  the  Office, 
as  well  as  to  the  graduates  and  students  who  have  made  this 
record  possible.  Undaunted  by  immediate  obstacles  but  with 
a  larger  vision  even  broader  and  more  fascinating  services 
are  anticipated  during  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  C.  Holter, 

Secretary 
June  30,  IQ16 
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STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 
TABLE  I 

POSITIONS   FILLED   DURING   THE   YEAR    I915-I916 
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Addressing 

Architectural  Drafting 

Artist's  Model 

Assayist 

Athletic  Coach 

Boys'  Club 

Cashier 

Camp  Assistant 

Caretaker 

Chauffeur 

Chemist 

Civil  Service  Work 

Clerical 

Collector 

Companion 

Conductor  and  Motorman 

Conversation  (foreign  language) 

Cometist 

Copying 

Distributing 

Dancing  Escort 

Demonstrator 

Draftsman 

Electrical  Engineer 

Examiner 

Furnace  Attendant 

Guide 

Gymnasium  Instructor 

Hotel  Clerk 

Night  Clerk 

House  Worker 

Interpreter 

Instructor 

Interviewing 

Investigator 

Law  Clerk 

Lettering 

Machine  Shop  Work 

Magazine  Writer 


Women  Men 

4           66 

Mandolin  Teacher 

I 

Messenger 

I              8 

Mimeographing 

I 

Miscellaneous 

I               7 

Moving  Picture 

12 

Notary  Public 

5 

Painting 

S 

Pianist 

IS 

Playground 

8 

Porter 

16 

Proctor 

I 

Proof  Reader 

I          116 

Public  Speaking 

2 

Reader 

5           46 

Reporting 

2 

Research  Work 

;)                 6 

Salesman 

I 

Secretary 

2 

Snow  Shoveling 

I          36 

Skating  Instructor 

8 

Settlement  Worker 

2 

Soliciting 

23 

Statistical 

2 

Stenographer 

II 

Supervisor 

2 

Supernumeraries 

I 

Surveying 

3 

Telephone  Operator 

3 

Tennis  Coach 

3 

Ticket  Agent 

I              2 

Trade  Investigation 

II 

Translator 

3 

Tutor 

6 

Typewriter 

8 

Usher 

2 

Violinist 

I 

Waiter 

I 

Watcher 

2 

Total 

Grand  Total 

Women  Men 

I 

6S 

I 

30         123 

161 


3 

39 

I 

8 

30 

II 

71 

IS 

246 

I 

5 

'I 

6 

22 

30 

267 

152 

676 

5 

118 

20 

2,720 

2,809 


89 


TABLE  II 
A  comparative  table  of  positions  filled  from  year  to  year  since  1908. 


I90&-1909 

I909-I9IO 

I9IO-I9II 

I9II-I9I2 

I9I2-I9I3 

I9I3-I9I4 

I9I4-I9IS 

I9IS-I9I6 

614 

lOIO 

909 

1496 

1885 

1433 

1266 

2809 
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TABLE  IX 

EARNINGS  CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING  TO   AMOUNTS 

Summer  1915 

MEN 


$1 

$50 

$100 

$200 

?300 

$400 

S500 

$600 

$700 

$800 

I900 

$1200 

School 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

$1800 

Total 

$50 

$100 
26 

J200 
45 

faoo 

17 

J400 
5 

$500 

$600 

I 

$700 

I800 

$900 

SiGOO 

$1300 

CoUege 

35 

I 

130 

Law 

13 

10 

10 

12 

5 

3 

I 

I 

I 

SO 

Medicine 

4 

2 

5 

6 

3 

20 

Applied 

Science 

13 

8 

8 

4 

2 

.75 

Graduate 

10 

10 

14 

II 

5 

I 

I 

I 

02 

Fine  Arts 

2 

3 

I 

I 

I 

8 

Teachers 

6 

2 

2 

4 

I 

IS 

Journalism 

4 

4 

4 

I 

I 

14 

Extension 

2 

4 

3 

2 

II 

Total 

06 

68 

P4 

55 

22 

4 

4 

I 

3 

I 

I 

331 

$1 

$50 

$100 

$200 

$300 

$400 

$500 

$600 

$700 

$800 

$900 

$1200 

School 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

$1800 

Total 

$50 

$100 

$200 

$300 

$400 

$500 

$600 

$700 

$800 

$900 

$1000 

$1300 

Graduate 

2 

2 

3 

7 

Barnard 

5 

3 

2 

10 

Teachers 

I 

I 

2 

Extension 

2 

I 

3 

Total 

P 

6 

7 

22 
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TABLE  X 

EARNINGS   CLASSIFIED   ACCORDING   TO   AMOUNTS 

Academic  Year  October  i  to  May  31 


$1 

550 

Sioo 

$200 

I300 

I4OO 

$500 

I600 

5700 

S800 

I900 

S1200 

School 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

J1800 

Total 

Sso 
122 

Sioo 
36 

$200 
41 

$300 
15 

J400 

4 

$500 
2 

$600 

3 

S700 

$800 



I900 

Siooo 

S1300 

College 

223 

Law 

31 

13 

2S 

10 

C> 

S 

5 

I 

2 

I 

00 

Medicine 

6 

4 

■; 

2 

2 

I 

20 

Applied 

Science 

31 

IS 

5 

I 

I 

I 

54 

Graduate 

20 

16 

24 

14 

II 

10 

2 

5 

I 

4 

3 

I 

120 

Fine  Arts 

6 

4 

I 

I 

I 

13 

Teachers 

0 

3 

II 

7 

3 

I 

34 

Journalism 

16 

6 

7 

2 

I 

I 

33 

Extension 

19 

12 

7 

4 

2 

2 

46 

Total 

260 

109 

126 

36 

50 

20 

12 

7 

3 

4 

4 

I 

I 

642 

U 

I50 

$100 

$200 

$300 

$400 

$500 

$600 

$700 

$800 

$900 

$1200 

School 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

$1800 

Total 

ISO 

$100 

6 

S200 
4 

$300 

3 

$400 

2 

$500 

S600 
2 

$700 

$800 

$900 

$1000 

$1300 

Graduate 

17 

2 

41 

Barnard 

6 

2 

I 

0 

Teachers 

6 

I 

I 

I 

0 

Journalism 

7 

7 

Extension 

3 

3 

3 

I 

10 

Total 

30 

10 

10 

5 

2 

5 

3 

2 

76 
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TABLE  XI 

The  following  table  shows  the  earnings  of  the  students  since  1 898-1 899, 
both  with  and  without  the  aid  of  the  Office.  In  the  years  1902-1903  to 
1910-1911  all  students  in  the  University  were  asked  to  make  a  report  of 
their  earnings.  Only  those  regularly  registered  with  the  Office  have  been 
asked  to  report  since  191 1. 


With 

Without 

Total 

I 898-1 899 

$1,600.00 

Unreported 

$1,600.00 

I899-I900 

3,000.00 

Unreported 

3,000.00 

I900-I90I 

4,977.00 

Unreported 

4,977.00 

I90I-I902 

5,459.68 

$10,204.50 

15,664.18 

I902-I903 

16,574-94 

41,149.63 

57,724.57 

I903-I904 

27,452.10 

46,569.07 

74,021.17 

I 904- I 90s 

43,032.11 

49,404-09 

92,436.20 

I905-I906 

39,660.96 

64,529-43 

104,190.39 

1906-1907 

30,645.33 

80,515-95 

111,161.28 

I907-I908 

28,766.15 

67,089.85 

95,856.00 

I908-I909 

29,245.83 

65,908.89 

95,154-72 

I909-I9IO 

39,054-02 

127,723.47 

166,777.49 

I9IO-I9II 

24,861.02 

50,848.43 

75,709.45 

I9II-I9I2 

35,419.56 

59.615.97 

95,035.53 

I9I2-I9I3 

57,192.74 

63,086.56 

120.279.30 

I9I3-I9I4 

78,982.41 

62,752.70 

141,753.11 

I9I4-I9IS 

37,253-11 

65,763.63 

103,016.74 

1915-1916 

65.532. 88 

90,444.08 

155,976.96 

Total  1 898-19 16 

$368,709.84 

$945,606.25 

$1,514,334-09 

GRADUATE  APPOINTMENTS 
TABLE  XII 

GRADUATES  LISTED   FOR   PERMANENT   POSITIONS 


(a)  Teaching: 

Women 
Men 

(b)  Business  and  Professional: 

Architecture 
Business 

Business  (women) 
Engineering: 
Chemical 
Chemist 
Civil 
Electrical 
Mechanical 
Metallurgist 
Mining 
Law  Clerks 
Medicine 
Total 


226 
296 


6 

124 


8 

34 
13 
23 


j,oo6 


Note — This  list  does  not  mean  that  all  of  these  persons  were  without  employment  but 
that  they  recognize  the  facilities  of  the  office  as  a  clearing  house  for  better  opportunities. 
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During  the  year  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  heads  of  all 
departments  in  the  University  requesting  information  as  to 
the  number  of  permanent  positions  secured  and  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  department  or  any  of  its  members. 

The  table  given  below  shows  the  result  and  the  response 
to  this  letter.  Some  positions  which  were  secured  by  the 
Office  are  duplicated. 


Agriculture 
Anatomy 
Anthropology 
Architecture 

Astronomy 
Bacteriology 

Botany 

Chemical  Engineering 


No  report. 
No  report. 
No  report. 

I     Instructor.      One    position    pending.     Stu- 
dents and  graduates  referred  to  architects. 

No  report. 

12     Placed  as  bacteriologists — one  woman. 
3     Placed  in  laboratories — two  women. 
Several  positions  pending. 

I     Professor  of  plant  pathology. 
I     Assistant  professor  of  Botany. 

16     Placed   in   various   business  and   chemical 
concerns. 


Chemistry 

No  report. 

Civil  Engineering 

25 

Positions  reported  as  probably  secured,  but 
no  accurate  record  kept. 

Classical  Philology 

Several  recommendations  made. 

Drafting 

No    report,    but    many    recommendations 
made. 

Economics 

I 
6 
I 

4 

Lecturer. 
Instructors. 
Assistant  professor. 
Pending. 

Electrical  Engineering 


18     Placed   with   various  electrical   and   other 
concerns. 
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English 


Geology 


Germanic  Languages 
and  Literature 


History 
Journalism 
Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 

Metallurgy 

Mineralogy 

Mining 

Music 

Oriental  Languages 

Pathology 

Pharmacy 

Philosophy 


I     Woman  assistant. 
ID     Instructors  (two  women). 
I     Dean  of  women. 
I     Assistant  professor. 

About   20-25  additional  recommendations 

made. 

Average  salary  about  $1,200  per  annum. 

I     Fellow  in  Geology  (woman). 

I     Assistant  in  Geology. 

I     Instructor  (woman). 

I     Instructor  in  Geography. 

I     Teacher  of  sciences  (woman). 

5     Assistant  geologists  for  business  houses. 

I     Field  geologist. 

I     Special  investigator. 

Also  several  minor  positions. 

Salaries  varying  from  I90  to  $250  per  month. 

I     Teaching  fellow. 

7     Instructors — one  woman. 

I     Editorial  assistant. 

Aggregate  salaries  reported — $9,100. 

Several  positions  pending. 

Several  recommendations  made. 

18     Reporters  and  journalists — ^two  women. 

Several  candidates  recommended. 

Many  men  recommended  to  positions  but 
no  record  kept. 

5     Metallurgical  Engineers. 

Other  recommendations  made. 

No  report. 

No  report. 

No  report. 

No  report. 

I     Pathologist  (woman). 

Reported;  many  requests  received  and 
many  students  recommended,  serving  as  a 
clearing  house  for  pharmacists. 

I     Professor  of  philosophy,  several  other  rec- 
ommendations made. 


Political  Science 

Psj'chology 

Physics 

Physical  Education 

Psychology 

Practice  of  Medicine 

Romance  Languages 
and  Literature 


Sociology 
Social  Sciences 
Zoology 
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Several  recommendations  made. 

No  report. 

No    report,    but    several    candidates    rec- 
ommended. 

A  number  of  men  recommended. 

No  report. 

Several  men  recommended  for  positions. 

3  Assistant  professors. 

8     Instructors,  two  women. 

4  Women  teachers.  Several  minor  positions 
for  Romance  languages  in  various  schools. 
No  report. 

No  report. 

4  Research  assistants  in  Biology,  one  woman. 
I     Assistant  in  Biology  (woman). 

5  Instructors  in  Biology. 

I     Instructor  in  Embryology  (woman). 
I     Professor  of  Medical  Zoology. 


Total 


165 
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TABLE  XIV 

APPOINTMENTS 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Aggregate 

Positions 

Salaries 

Salaries 

Filled 

Reported 

Reported 

(l)  TEACHING 

Instructor  in  Architecture 

Research  Assistant  in  Biology,  i  woman 

Assistant  in  Biology,  woman 

Instructor  in  Biology 

Instructor  in  (Embryology)  Biology,  woman 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Physics 

I 

$1,200 

Professor  of  Biology 

I 

1,800 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Professor  of  Plant  Pathology  (Botany) 

Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Head  of  Department 

I 

1,000 

Lecturer  in  Economics 

Instructor  in  Economics 

I 

1,200 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 

I 

3,500 

Assistant  in  English,  woman 

Instructors  in  English,  3  women 

II 

8 

10,000 

Adjunct  Professor  of  English 

I 

1,600 

Professor  in  English  and  Dean  of  Women 

I 

1,600 

Fellow  in  Geology,  woman 

Assistant  in  Geology 

Instructor  in  Geology,  woman 

Instructor  in  (Geography)  Geology 

Instructor  in  General  Subjects 

I 

750 

Fellow  in  German 

I 

500 

Instructor  in  German 

6 

7,600 

Head  of  History  Department,  woman 

I 

1,400 

Professor  of  History 

I 

3.000 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

I 

1,200 

Associate  Professor  of  Metallurgy 

Instructor  in  Modern  Languages 

Professor  of  Philosophy 

Instructor  in  Physics  and  Chemistry 

I 

1,800 

Instructor  in  Physics  and  Mathematics 

I 

700 

Professor  of  Psychology 

Instructor  in  Public  Speaking 

I 

1,500 

Teacher  of  Romance  Languages,  4  women 

4 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages,  2  women 

8 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

3 

Instructor  in  Sciences,  woman 

I 

Instructor  in  Several  subjects 

2 

I 

500 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 

I 

I 

r,8oo 

Instructor  in  Sociology  and  Pol.  Science 

I 

I 

1,200 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Dean  of  Women 

I 

Instructor  in  Spanish  and  German,  woman 

I 

I 

1,200 

Instructor  in  Spanish 

2 

2 

2,j500 

Professor  of  (Medical)  Zoology 

I 

Total 

01 

35 

$47,450 
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No.  of 

No.  of 

Aggregate 

Positions 

Salaries 

Salaries 

Filled 

Reported 

Reported 

(2)  BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL: 

Advertising 

2 

2 

S2,o8o 

Bacteriologist 

I 

Bookkeeper 

2 

2 

2,400 

Clerk  in  office 

5 

4 

2,280 

Correspondent 

2 

2 

1,500 

Editor 

I 

Editorial  Assistant 

I 

I 

1,000 

Field  Geologist 

I 

Foreign  Service 

I 

I 

1,200 

Geologist  Assistant  for  business  houses 

S 

Geological  special  investigator 

I 

Investigator  and  Computor 

I 

I 

800 

Investment  bank  clerk 

I 

I 

300 

Laboratorj'  bacteriologist 

I 

Law  clerk 

36 

15 

9.S32 

Library  clerk 

I 

I 

520 

Office  Assistant 

2 

2 

1,040 

Pathologist 

I 

Reporter  and  Journalist 

14 

8 

7,400 

Reporter 

2 

2 

2,000 

Salesman 

9 

6 

5.560 

Sales  manager 

I 

I 

1,800 

Secretary  Employment  Bureau 

I 

Statistical 

I 

Translator  and  Secretary 

I 

I 

1,200 

Total 

04 

50 

$40,612 

(j)  WOMEN— BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL: 

Bacteriologist 

I 

Bookkeeper  and  stenographer 

I 

Clerk 

I 

I 

$540 

Instructor,  Educational  Department  of  business 

house 

I 

Laboratory  bacteriologist 

2 

Office  Assistant 

I 

Pharmacist 

I 

Reference  Librarian 

I 

I 

520 

Reporter  and  Journalist 

2 

Secretarial  Assistant,  Mission  Board 

I 

I 

1,400 

Stenographer 

IS 

14 

8,938 

Tolal 

27 

17 

$ii,3q8 

(4)  ENGINEERING: 

Assistant  Superintendent  (C.  E.) 

I 

Chemical  Engineer 

17 

Chemist 

2 

I 

I900 

Civil  Engineer 

28 

I 

936 

Compensation  Rater 

I 

I 

720 

Drafting  and  Computing 

I 

I 

1,460 

Electrical  Engineer 

21 

3 

2.436 

Inspector 

I 

Mc(  hanital  Engineer 

3 

3 

2.544 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

5 

Mining  Engineer 

I 

I 

1,080 

lolfil 

81 

11 

$10,076 

Grand  Tolal 

393 

113 

$rog,536 
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TABLE  XV 

PERMANENT   POSITIONS   SECURED   DIRECTLY   BY   THE   OFFICE 


No.  of 

Positions 

Filled 

No.  of 

Salaries 

Reported 

Aggregate 
Salaries 
Reported 

Teaching,  (4  women) 
Business  and  Professional 
Women,  Business  and  Professional 
Engineering 

Total 

37 
69 
22 
18 

146 

26 
39 
17 
II 

03 

$36,450 
30,212 
11.398 
10,076 

$88,136 
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NUMBER  OF  WOMEN   WHO  SECURED  PERMANENT  APPOINTMENTS 
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No.  of 

Positions 

Filled 

No.  of. 
Salaries 
Reported 

Aggregate 
Salaries 
Reported 

Teaching 

Business  and  Professional 

Total 

20 
27 

47 

5 
17 

22 

$7,200 
11,398 

%i8,S98 

TABLE  XVII 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  permanent  appointments 
secured  from  year  to  year  as  well  as  the  number  of  salaries 
and  the  aggregate  amounts  reported  might  prove  instructive 
to  show  the  development  and  increase  of  this  division  of 
the  Office. 


No.  of 

No.  of 

Aggregate 

Positions 

Salaries 

Salaries 

Average 

Filled 

Reported 

Reported 

I9I2-I9I3 

47 

20 

$18,452 

$923 

I9I3-I9I4 

55 

26 

26,155 

1,006 

I9I4-I9I5 

169 

82 

85,550 

1,043 

I9I5-I9I6 

293 

112 

109,536 

970 

Total 

564 

240 

$239,693 

$999 

APPENDIX    6 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
STUDENT   REPRESENTATIVES 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE   30,    I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

The  Board  of  Student  Representatives  has  the  honor  to 
present  the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1915-1916. 

For  convenience  the  report  is  divided  as  follows:  Routine 
Work,  Legislation,  Activities  of  Special  Interest,  and  Recom- 
mendations. 

The  usual  interclass  rushes  were  held  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  the  Fall  Term,  the  Freshmen  winning  a  majority  of 

these.  For  the  first  time  a  nominal  admission 
Routine  Work       -.  1  1    r       ^l  r  1  • 

fee  was  charged,  for  the  purpose  of  keepmg  un- 
desirables from  the  field  and  of  helping  defray  the  unusual 
expenses  arising  from  the  return  of  football.  The  money  so 
obtained  was  used  in  purchasing  uniforms  for  the  Student  Band 
and  in  refitting  the  trophy  room  in  Earl  Hall. 

The  Board  assumed  entire  control  and  supervision  of  the 
cheering  and  singing  at  the  football  games.  Mass  meetings 
were  held  frequently  throughout  the  season,  and  the  results 
were  more  than  satisfactory.  The  Board  also  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  decorating  South  Field  and  the  dormitories  on  the 
day  of  the  opening  game  with  St.  Lawrence. 

An  election  of  managers  for  the  Glee  Club  and  Varsity  Show 
was  conducted  by  the  Board. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  Freshman  Class  was  postponed 
until  the  Thanksgiving  Holidays,  in  order  that  the  men  might 
be  given  every  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each 
other. 

During  the  week  preceding  the  Christmas  recess,  the  Board 
conducted  the  annual  cane  sprees  between  the  Freshman  and 
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Sophomore    classes.   The   contest   resulted    in    favor   of   the 
Sophomores. 

An  election  of  tw^o  members  of  the  191 7  Student  Board  was 
held  in  February  and  resulted  in  favor  of  E.  M.  Earle,  of  Col- 
lege, and  J.  P.  Haight,  of  Science.  Elections  to  the  1918 
Columbian  Board  were  held  at  the  same  time. 

Six  cheer  leaders  were  elected  by  the  Sophomore  Class  from 
among  their  number.  The  balloting  was  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  the  annual  Student  Board  elections  in  May. 

The  Board  on  the  basis  of  sound  campus  policy  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  student  government  found  it  necessary  to 
invalidate  the  general  elections  held  May  10  to  12,  inclusive, 
for  members  of  the  191 7  Student  Board.  This  action  was 
taken  as  a  result  of  conclusive  proof,  submitted  by  responsible 
and  trustworthy  witnesses,  that  there  had  been  active  elec- 
tioneering on  behalf  of  at  least  four  of  the  candidates,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  such  electioneering  is  contrary  to  student 
regulations  and  campus  custom.  A  full  statement  of  the  find- 
ings and  decision  of  the  Board  was  published  in  the  Spectator 
of  May  18,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered  and  held.  May  18 
to  20,  inclusive.  The  total  vote  in  the  second  election  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  former,  indicating  that  the  action  of  the 
Board  had  received  the  support  of  the  campus  as  a  whole. 
On  the  basis  of  the  second  balloting,  the  following  members  of 
the  Class  of  191 7  were  declared  elected:  E.  Littauer,  W.  T, 
Hooven,  Jr.,  H.  M.  Miller,  R.  L.  Perkins,  F.  C.  Bellinger,  and 
A.  K.  Paddock. 

The  Board  authorized  some  radical  changes  in  the  manner 
of  choosing  members  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  Columbian. 
On  the  recommendation  of  the  editor  of  the  IQ17  . 

Columbian  it  was  decided  that  hereafter  ten  of 
the  fourteen  members  of  the  junior  class  book  shall  be  chosen 
by  a  system  of  competition  similar  to  that  employed  by  all 
the  other  campus  publications,  the  remaining  members  to  be 
elected  by  the  class  at  large.  Furthermore,  the  retiring 
F£ditor-in-Chief  and  Business  Manager  are  to  serve  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  their  successors.  The  plan  was  put  in 
operation  and  proved  its  utility. 
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A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  advisability 
of  granting  permission  for  a  Sophomore  Show.  This  committee 
reported  that  previous  shows  had  never  justified  the  amount 
of  energy  expended  in  their  production;  they  had  been  suc- 
cessful neither  socially  nor  financially.  The  Board  laid  these 
facts  before  the  Sophomore  Class,  which,  by  vote,  requested 
the  Board  to  withhold  permission  for  the  show.  The  Class 
then  applied  for  the  privilege  of  holding  a  Sophomore  'Hop' 
as  a  substitute.   This  was  granted. 

The  Board  again  delegated  its  power  over  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Law  School  to  the  Law  School  Student  Council, 
'with  the  understanding  that  only  strictly  local  matters 
be  included  in  its  sphere  of  activity,  and  only  so  long 
as  this  understanding  is  lived  up  to  shall  such  power  be 
delegated'. 

A  request  was  received  from  the  students  in  the  Engineering 
schools  and  in  the  School  of  Journalism  to  allow  them  to  have 
a  football  game  on  the  afternoon  of  December  2,  a  week  after 
the  close  of  the  regular  season.  After  consultation  with 
Dr.  Meylan  and  Head  Coach  Metcalfe,  the  Board  ruled 
that  the  danger  of  injuries  to  these  untrained  men  was 
too  great  to  justify  the  game,  and  permission  for  it  was 
refused. 

The  Board  reenacted  and  vigorously  enforced  previous 
legislation  regarding  the  form  and  size  of  posters  for  Univer- 
sity bulletin  boards. 

A  cap  submitted  by  a  committee  from  the  Junior  Class 
was  adopted  as  the  official  Junior  hat  for  a  period  of  one 
year  only. 

Hereafter  the  manager  of  the  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  are 
to  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  Clubs,  instead  of  by^the 
student  body  at  large. 

A  request  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Honor  Committee  in 
the  Engineering  School,  that  the  Board  effect  means  by  which 
the  incoming  class  in  Engineering  should  appoint  their  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Honor  Committee,  was  denied.  The  Board 
felt  that  the  present  Honor  Committee,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Dean  of  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry, 
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was  better  qualified  to  make  such  plans,  and  hence  gave  them 
authority  so  to  do. 

All  Freshman  classes  are  to  be  required  to  purchase  a  regu- 
lation class  banner  to  be  used  by  the  Student  Board  for  pur- 
poses of  decoration  at  athletic  contests  and  other  campus 
functions. 

A  new  system  for  the  competitive  selection  of  cheer  leaders 
was  adopted  and  placed  in  operation. 

On  vote  of  the  student  body,  taken  May  18  to  20,  the 
Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Student  Representatives  was 
amended  as  follows:  Article  VI,  Section  2,  which  now  reads, 
"During  the  last  week  of  April  of  the  same  academic 
year  there  shall  be  held  a  general  election,  open  to  the  entire 
student  body  at  the  University,  at  which  the  remaining  six 
members  of  the  new  Board  shall  he  elected,'^  to  read,  "open 
to  registered  students  in  Columbia  College,  to  registered 
students  in  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry,  and  to 
male  students  registered  in  the  schools  of  Journalism  and 
Architecture." 

An  elaborate  campaign  was  conducted  during  the  early 

part  of  October  for  the  purpose  of  securing  subscriptions  to 

the  Athletic  Association   and    to   Spectator.  ^    .  .  . 

,^,       _  ,    r  ,       1  1  .•   •      i-        •  Activities  01 

The  Board  felt  that  a  large  participation  in       Spg^iai  interest 

both  of  these  activities  was  essential  to  intel- 
ligent cooperation  by  the  whole  student  body  in  making  cam- 
pus life  in  general,  and  football  in  particular,  successful.  A 
committee  of  almost  one  hundred  worked  for  over  a  week, 
with  the  result  that  the  undergraduate  membership  in  the 
Athletic  Association  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  that 
organization,  numbering  well  over  700;  subscriptions  to 
Spectator  also  were  materially  increased. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  a  prominent  photographer 
to  take  a  panorama  picture  of  the  entire  student  body,  and 
a  large  number  of  copies  was  sold  on  the  campus. 

On  numerous  occasions  complaints  came  to  the  Board 
concerning  the  locker  system  in  the  gymnasium;  these  imme- 
diately were  referred  to  the  Department  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion  and    the  Committee  on    Buildings  and   Grounds.     An 
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investigation  showed  that  these  complaints  were  well  founded, 
but  that  both  departments  mentioned  above  were  doing  all 
in  their  power  to  better  conditions.  The  fire  of  two  years  ago 
and  the  increased  number  of  students  made  necessary  the 
installation  of  the  present  system.  However,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  action  may  be  taken  to  provide  more  comfortable, 
as  well  as  more  sanitary,  conditions. 

Considerable  unfavorable  comment  was  heard  on  the 
campus  when  the  revised  eligibility  rules  were  announced  by 
the  University  Committee  on  Athletics.  Particular  objection 
was  raised  against  the  so-called  'graduate  rule',  which,  it 
was  maintained,  should  not  have  been  framed  as  to  disqualify 
men  who  were  registered  in  the  University  at  the  time  the  rule 
was  formulated.  The  Board  called  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Athletics,  who  modified  the  ruling  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  student  body. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  University 
authorities  have  shown  great  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
the  Board  and  the  rest  of  the  student  body. 

The  Board  received  a  request  from  the  Rowing  Association 
to  investigate  the  charges  of  Spectator  in  the  crew  situation. 
Conferences  were  held  with  the  officials  of  the  Rowing  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  Graduate 
Manager  of  Rowing  should  take  the  situation  into  considera- 
tion and  test  the  practicability  of  the  suggestions  offered  by 
Spectator.  This  program  was  followed  out  with  most 
satisfactory  results;  the  average  daily  attendance  at  crew 
practice  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  sport  at 
Columbia. 

The  campus  was  not  unaffected  by  the  nation-wide  agita- 
tion for  preparedness.  Numerous  requests  from  defence 
societies,  and  from  organizations  opposed  to  the  preparedness 
program,  were  received  by  the  Board  and  in  all  instances 
turned  over  to  individual  students  who  were  known  to  be 
interested  in  the  subject;  the  Board  felt  that  student  senti- 
ment was  so  divided  on  this  issue  that  any  action  it  might 
take  would  represent  only  a  portion  of  the  student  body. 
However,  on  the  request  of  a  committee  of  alumni,  the  Board 
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appointed  an  undergraduate  committee  to  prepare  for  a  mass 
meeting  at  which  Mayor  Mitchell  and  Major  General  Wood 
were  to  speak  in  favor  of  the  Plattsburg  camps.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  Earl  Hall  and  was  attended  by  1,500  enthusiastic 
students.  The  following  week  a  similar  meeting,  upholding 
the  opposite  side  of  the  controversy,  was  addressed  by  several 
students  and  members  of  the  faculty. 

At  the  request  of  the  Alumni  Association,  the  Board  served 
on  a  committee  to  arrange  the  program  for  Alumni  Day. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  undergraduates  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  cooperate  in  the  program  of  what  should  be 
a  reception  to  graduates  by  their  younger  brothers.  The 
Board  arranged  an  interesting  program  including  exhibitions 
by  the  crew  which  beat  Yale,  the  fencing  team,  and  the  swim- 
ming team,  songs  by  the  Glee  Club,  a  speech  by  an 
undergraduate  on  the  present  status  of  Columbia  activi- 
ties, and  the  presentation  of  gold  footballs  to  the  un- 
defeated team  of  1915.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  helpful 
relationship  between  the  student  body  and  the  alumni  will 
continue. 

The  Board  contributed  $50  to  the  Debating  Council  ($10 
from  each  of  the  four  classes  and  $10  from  the  Board  treasury) 
to  help  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Varsity  Debating  Team 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  was  felt  that  this  trip  was  of  value 
not  only  in  bringing  Columbia  before  the  people  of  the  West 
but  also  in  promoting  cordial  relationships  between  Columbia 
and  other  colleges  with  which  we  previously  have  been  rela- 
tively unfamiliar. 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  the  present  arrangement  of 
laboratory  classes  in  the  afternoons  has  been  responsible  for 
less  general  participation  by  Freshmen  in  extra-curricular 
activities.  At  the  request  of  the  Board  the  Registrar  compiled 
a  statement  showing  the  present  schedules  and  the  possibility 
of  changes.  The  Board  called  these  facts  to  the  attention  of 
the  Faculty  of  Columbia  College,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  schedules  for  1916-1917.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  Faculty  will  cooperate  with  the  191 7 
Student   Board    in    effecting   the    needed    changes — changes 
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which  very  obviously  will  aid  materially  the  undergraduate 

life  at  Columbia. 

To  the  University  Committee  on  Student  Organizations:  That 

the  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Student  Representatives  be 

amended  to  conform  with  the  recent  changes 
Recommendations       •     .1  •      ,•  rj.u    tt    •  -j-        t^ 

in  the  organization  01  the  University,    lispe- 

cially  must  there  be  radical  amendments  regarding  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  several  schools  on  the  Board,  as  there  no 
longer  are  undergraduates  in  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineer- 
ing, and  Chemistry.  Representation  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism also  must  be  considered. 

To  the  IQ17  Student  Board:  That  the  Board  do  all  in  its 
power  to  assist  the  Christian  Association  in  the  movement  to 
remodel  Earl  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  more  attractive 
as  a  general  student  club  house. 

That  in  line  with  this  recommendation,  everything  possible 
be  done  to  secure  some  campus  building,  or  a  portion  thereof, 
for  the  centralization  of  student  organizations.  This  is  the 
most  vital  problem  now  facing  Columbia  undergraduates. 
The  efficiency  of  activities  and  of  the  students  controlling 
them  is  seriously  impaired  because  of  crowded  accommoda- 
tions, of  scattered  offices,  and  of  dissipated  energies  in  routine 
matters.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  further  this 
purpose. 

That  the  Trophy  Room  continue  in  charge  of  the 
Student  Board,  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  Athletic 
Association. 

That  the  Board  recommend  the  publication  by  the  U.  C. 
on  S.  O.  of  a  general  student  organizations  pamphlet,  con- 
taining the  constitutions  of  the  Athletic  Association,  Kings 
Crown,  the  Board  of  Student  Representatives;  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  both  athletic  and  non-athletic  activities;  and 
such  other  information  of  a  similar  character  which  may  be 
deemed  useful. 

That  the  picture  of  each  Senior  Class  be  framed  and  placed 
in  the  Gemot. 

That  some  action  be  recommended  to  the  University 
authorities  for  the  collection  of  unredeemed  student  pledges. 
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These  amounted  during  the  past  academic  year  to  over  $1,000 
and  constituted  a  serious  loss  to  several  campus  organizations. 

That  definite  action  be  taken  to  enroll  a  larger  vote  at 
class  elections. 

The  Board  acknowledges  with  hearty  thanks  the  helpful 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Frank  D,  Fackenthal  and  Mr.  Levering 
Tyson. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  W.  Watt, 

Chairman 
June  JO,  igi6 


APPENDIX  7 
REPORT  OF  EARL  HALL 

FOR   THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING   JUNE    30,19x6 

To  the  President  of  Columbia  University, 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  for  the  academic  year,  1915-1916. 

The  Columbia  University  Christian  Association  has  but 
one  task — that  of  presenting  reHgion  with  compelHng  attrac- 
tiveness to  every  student  in  the  University.    It 

.       .  ^.        claims  none  other  and  attempts  none  other.    Neces- 
Association  ,  ,       r    ,  ,    .     .      . 

sarily,  much  of  the  work  is  mtimate  and  personal 

and  cannot  properly  appear  in  a  printed  report. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Association  is  a  student  organization. 
Its  officers  are  students.    Its  members  are  students.    Its  plans 
are  largely  conceived  and  executed  by  students. 
Essentially  a      'pj^g  employed  secretaries  of  the  Association  are 
Student  •  ■•  1       1    •  t^i  •      j_- 

^       .    ^.         guides  and  advisers.    Ihe  organization  is  com- 
Organization      ^^  ,  ^,  ,       ^ 

plete  without  them.  Three  years  ago  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  announced  that  thereafter  no  work  would  be 
undertaken  or  policy  adopted  without  the  consent  and  desire 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  legislative  body  of  the  Association.  That 
agreement  has  not  been  broken;  and  it  is  the  genius  of  the 
Student  Christian  Movement.  In  matters  of  religion  the  stu- 
dents must  control.  It  cannot  be  forced  upon  them.  It  must 
be  presented  and  accepted,  and  the  Association  must,  if  it  is 
to  be  genuine  and  useful,  be  of  the  students'  own  making. 

The  value  of  mature  counsel,  however,  cannot  be  overrated. 
The  Committee  on  Religious  Work  has  probably  never  served 
the  religious  interest  of  the  University  so  well  as  during  the 
year,  1915-1916.     Monthly  meetings  of  the  Committee  were 
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held,  and  in  some  cases  these  meetings  continued  for  hours. 

Special  sub-committees  were  appointed  for  a  more  thorough 

study  of  the  problems  of  finance,  a  larger  use 

of  Earl  Hall,  a  more  complete  functioning  of       r.  r  •       ^^T    1 

^  ,    ,  °  Religious  Work 

the  Committee  itself,  and  the  religious  needs  of 

the  Summer  Session.    The  findings  of  these  committees,  such 

as  have  reported,  are  on  file.  They  are  documents  of  real  value. 

The  Committee  has  also  been  able  to  secure  from  Faculty 

and  Alumni  most  of  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  all  salaries. 

A  great  majority  of  the  Columbia  students  are  actually 

members  of,  or  are  sympathetically  interested  in  some  branch 

of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  of  those  who 

,  •     •!  1    ,  •  ,  Denominational 

remam    many    bear    similar    relations  to  r>  ^  ,• 

■'  .  Representatives  on 

churches  representing  other  great  world  re-  Secretarial  Staff 

ligions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Christian 
Association  to  emphasize  and  strengthen  these  relationships, 
and  where  there  are  none  to  establish  them.  Whether  or  not 
a  student  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Association  is  of  com- 
parative small  consequence,  but  that  he  be  a  member  in  good 
standing  in  the  great  society  of  Christian  believers  is  of  very 
great  consequence.  With  these  things  in  mind,  the  secretarial 
force  is  now  being  recruited  in  cooperation  with  the  national 
organization  of  the  great  Christian  communions.  It  is  the 
plan  of  the  Committee  on  Religious  Work  to  add  to  the  sec- 
retarial staff  a  trained  man  representing  each  denomination 
having  large  numbers  of  students  on  the  campus.  George  W. 
Perry,  Colby  1914,  has  served  the  Baptist  students  for  one 
year,  and  Roy  C.  Jacobson,  Northwestern  1910,  has  recently 
been  added  in  cooperation  with  the  Methodists.  The  Church 
approach  is  a  natural  one. 

Just  now  there  are  two  outstanding  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  complete  functioning  of  the  denominational  scheme  of  co- 
operation: first,  the  need  of  money  and,  sec-  .  .       ^ 

,      ,  ,      f  ,   ,         ...  Religious  Census 

end,  the  need  ot  a  complete  religious  census. 

Both  are  necessary.  The  Association  has  attempted  for  years 
to  secure  a  complete  religious  census,  and  has  been  more  or 
less  successful.  It  has  never  been,  and  will  never  be,  entirely 
successful.   The  method   is  at  fault.   The  one  sure  way  of 
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securing  a  complete  religious  census  is  for  the  University  to 
do  it  officially.  This  is  done  in  many  colleges  and  universities 
in  addition  to  the  strictly  denominational  institutions.  Out- 
standing examples  are  Yale  University  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  earnestly  second  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Religious  Work  that  the  University  hereafter 
officially  take  a  religious  census  of  all  students  annually  or 
during  registration  week. 

In  connection  with  the  program  of  worship,  the  Association 
has  maintained  a  policy  of  conducting  few,  if  any,  religious 

meetings  (which  is  contrary  to  the  student 

Chapel  Meetings  ,.  „  .,  ,      n  ,   ,  , 

practice  all  over  the  country),  and  locussed 

attention  on  the  Chapel  meetings  only,  especially  during  the 
week.  Special  Chapel  bulletins,  letters  to  fraternities,  indi- 
vidual invitations  and  student  Chapel  speakers  are  some  of 
the  methods  that  have  been  used.  The  old  custom  of  filling  up 
the  noon  hour  with  Bible  classes  was  done  away  with,  and  a 
student  each  year  has  served  on  the  Cabinet  whose  sole  re- 
sponsibility was  the  enlisting  of  Chapel  attendance.  After 
three  years  of  study  and  continued  effort,  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  twelve  o'clock  is  an  al- 
most impossible  Chapel  hour.  It  is  too  busy.  In  spite  of  all 
efforts  to  prevent  them,  meetings  are  invariable  held  at  twelve 
o'clock.  Interfraternity  games  are  also  scheduled,  and  frater- 
nity luncheons  are  held,  for  there  is  no  other  such  time 
when  so  many  members  can  meet  together.  When  religious 
services  are  compelled  to  compete  with  these  things,  religious 
services  will  probably  always  fail.  For  two  years  the  Christian 
Association  Cabinet  has  seriously  considered  this  problem, 
and  in  every  case  registered  its  decision  to  promote  a  Chapel 
provided  at  a  convenient  time.  An  early  morning  Chapel 
seems  to  be  preferred. 

In  addition  to  the  policy  of  promoting  worship  through  the 

Chapel  and  church  services,  retreats  have  been  held  in  the 

country  on  week-ends  by  small  influential  groups 

of  students.    On  these  quiet  pilgrimages  worship 

holds  a  predominant  place.   These  retreats  are  generators  of 

power  and  their  influence  is  wide-spread.   And  in  connection 
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with  these  small  conferences  must  be  mentioned  the  larger 
conferences  at  Eagles  Mere  and  Northfield,  held  the  latter 
part  of  June.  Because  of  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  closing 
of  the  University  and  the  beginning  of  the  conferences,  as  well 
as  the  almost  excessive  cost  and  the  long  journey,  Columbia 
has  only  sent  from  twenty  to  twent>'-five  men  for  two  years. 
Before  that  even  fewer  represented  us.  During  the  same  time 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Princeton  have  sent  from  seventy- five  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  each.  This  problem  of  send- 
ing more  men  to  the  summer  conferences  is  vital  and  holds  our 
attention  at  the  present  time.  A  recommendation  that  Colum- 
bia hold  a  conference  of  her  own  at  Lake  Oscawana  for  one 
week,  just  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  University  in  the 
fall,  has  been  favorably  received. 

The  Association  continues  to  hold  before  the  students  the 
Bible  as  literature  of  power.  Small  groups  of  from  eight  to 
fifteen  men  each  meet  weekly  for  an  hour  to- 
gether to  face  squarely  and  personally  the  great  ^^^^^  ^*"^^ 
compelling  truths  found  in  the  Bible.  The  Bible,  however,  is 
not  always  used  as  a  text.  More  often  the  questions  of  college 
life  and  of  city  life  are  faced  in  the  light  of  the  great  Bible  prin- 
ciples. Less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  shared 
together  this  high  privilege  last  year. 

The  service  program  of  the  Association  can  be  divided  into 
service  for  students  and  service  by  students.  The  Association 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  student  ex- 
pressing his  religious  impulses  and  motives  ^^'"^'^^  Program 
through  service,  and  it  sets  the  example  iin'^many^ways.  When 
the  engineering  students  go  to  Camp  Columbia,  an  Association 
secretary  goes  along,  opens  up  the  building  donated  for  the 
purpose  and  equips  it  to  meet  the  social  needs  of  the  men 
there.  He  remains  throughout  the  season  to  conduct  religious 
services  and  to  do  varied  useful  and  necessary  things.  When 
the  training  squad  goes  to  Poughkeepsie  to  prepare  for  the 
annual  boat  races,  the  Association  shares  in  this  training  by 
sending  selected  reading  and  a  piano.  The  wisdom  of  this  is 
greater  than  casual  reading  would  imply.  When  the  new  men, 
whether  they  be  freshmen  or  graduate  students,  come  to  the 
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campus  each  year,  they  are  presented  with  a  Blue  Book, 
assisted  in  locating  a  room  in  the  dormitory  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, advised  regarding  the  city  and  in  fact  everything  is  done 
to  make  their  entrance  a  comfortable  one.  Earl  Hall  serves 
as  a  social  center  throughout  the  year  for  all  men  in  the 
University. 

In  addition  to  these  things  the  Association  especially  has 
in  mind  the  needs  of  the  foreign  student  group  which  aggre- 
gates approximately  four  hundred  students  each 
c.  ,  .  year.  This  group  is  especially  in  need  of  Chris- 
tian friendliness.  For  five  years  the  Columbia 
Association  has  cooperated  in  an  organized  way  with  the 
Intercollegiate  Branch  of  the  Christian  Association  in  sur- 
rounding foreign  students  with  some  of  the  best  influences  of 
the  city.  A  meeting  was  held  throughout  the  year  each  Sun- 
day evening  in  Earl  Hall  when  men  of  national  eminence 
were  the  guests  and  speakers.  In  addition  to  this  some  of  New 
York's  best  homes  were  opened  to  the  foreign  students;  and 
many  other  social  gatherings  have  been  held  with  the  foreign 
students  as  our  special  guests.  The  foreign  students  must 
always  be  our  special  guests. 

And  last  of  all  the  Association  provides  a  course  of  eight 
lectures  on  first  aid  to  the  injured.  Any  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  eligible  without  fee.    Dr.  Meylan  gives 

T     ^  these  lectures  and  diplomas  are  granted  to  those 

Lectures  ^  ° 

who  successfully  complete  the  course. 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  policy  of  service  by  stu- 
dents.   Just  eighty-two  different  men  were  placed  in  positions 
of  unselfish  service  by  the  Association  last  year. 
c      .  Fifteen  were  stationed  at  the  Spring  Street  Neigh- 

borhood House,  where  the  boys'  work  is  under 
our  own  control.  Sixty-seven  others  were  engaged  in  teach- 
ing Sunday-school  classes,  leading  boys'  clubs,  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  foreigners  as  well  as  simple  arithmetic  to  laboring  men, 
sometimes  in  their  own  labor  unions,  or  preparing  foreigners 
in  classes  to  take  out  their  first  papers  for  citizenship.  In 
addition  to  these  things  forty-three  men  were  sent  out,  by 
invitation  of  the  churches  combined,  to  the  small  towns  and 
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cities  of  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  and  Monmouth  County, 
N.  J.,  for  week-end  deputation  trips  with  the  boys  of  these 
villages  and  cities.  With  a  program  of  games,  social  and  re- 
ligious meetings,  much  good  was  accomplished.  As  a  result 
we  know  of  seventy-three  boys  who  have  made  some  forward 
step  in  their  lives.  The  up-building  influence  of  this  activity 
on  the  student  is  very  apparent. 

Indicating  as  it  does  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  Association 
and  illustrating  too  its  sensitiveness  to  the  demands  placed 
upon  the  Student  Movement  today,  this  year  for 
the  first  time  a  Columbia  graduate  was  sent  to  a  w    k 

missionary  field,  to  be  maintained  by  the  students 
themselves.  R.  Rex  Reeder,  Jr.,  1916  College,  "the  most 
respected  man  in  his  class,"  and  voted  so,  sailed  for  Shanghai, 
China,  August  i ,  for  a  period  of  three  years  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Shanghai  Baptist  College.  He  was  placed  through  his  Church 
Board,  but  went  as  a  representative  of  the  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Christian  Association.  It  is  our  hope  that  others  of  his 
quality  of  spirit  and  unusual  ability  will  follow. 

Not  directly  concerned  in  its  making,  although  deeply  in- 
terested in  its  future,  I  report  as  an  item  of  interest  the  organ- 
ization in  May,  1916,  of  the  Columbia  Civic  .    ^.  . 
„.T                      iif/--ii-'Ai           •        Columbia  Civic 
Service  League,  a  body  of  Columbia  Alumni       Service  League 

recently  graduated,  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  unselfish  service  in  church  and  civic  life.    Its 
officers  are:  Leonard  G.  McAneny,  President;  Richard  Pat- 
terson, Jr.,  Vice-President,  and  W.  G.  Brady,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 
There  are  eighteen  members  in  the  League  now. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  the  Summer 
Session,  that  some  Association  activity  be  attempted  with  the 

Summer  Session  students,   the  General  Sec-      ^  ^     . 

,         r-     1  TT   It    1      •        .t  Summer  Session 

retary  remained  at  harl  Hall  during  the  sum-  Activities 

mer  of  1916  to  make  a  survey  and  among 
other  things  conducted  religious  meetings  in  the  grove  each 
Sunday  night.  Five  meetings  were  held  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  seven  hundred  students  at  each.  A  more  complete 
program  of  effort  will  be  carried  out  during  the  summer 
of  19 1 7. 
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I  report  also  as  an  item  of  interest  the  program  of  the 

Graduate  Religious  Forum.   This  Forum  is  promoted  by  a 

committee  of  graduate  students,  the  Chaplain,  and 

Graduate       ^j^g    secretaries    of    the    religious    movements    at 

eigi    s       Teachers   College,    Barnard   and    Columbia   Uni- 
torum  .  °  .    . 

versity.   The  Graduate  Religious  Forum  provides 

an  opportunity  for  all  graduate  students  to  discuss  with  each 
other  some  of  the  fundamental  issues  of  life  and  to  do  so  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  most  fertile  thinkers  of  our  day.  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  Earl  Hall  with  an  average  attendance  of 
approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  students  and  faculty 
members.  Some  of  the  speakers  were:  Dr.  George  A.  Coe, 
Dr.  R.  E.  Hume,  Dr.  Daniel  H.  Fleming,  Dr.  Philip  K.  Hitti, 
Dr.  S.  Schulman,  Dr.  Harry  E.  Fosdick,  Dr.  Charles  Stelzle, 
Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jefferson  and  Dr. 
Richard  Roberts  of  London.  The  Forum  has  never  before 
shown  such  vitality. 

As  the  work  is  now  organized,  the  Association  has  two 
budgets  and  two  treasurers.  The  so-called  undergraduate 
budget  covers  all  expenses  of  the  Association  save 
'^  ^^  ^  the  salaries  of  the  secretaries,  and  draws  no  money 
from  Faculty,  Alumni  or  friends  outside  of  the  student  body. 
The  graduate  budget,  with  Prof.  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin  as  treasurer, 
covers  all  salaries  of  secretaries  and  draws  on  Faculty,  Alumni 
and  friends  for  its  income.  In  1916,  $2,720.12  was  raised  for 
the  undergraduate  budget  and  $1,873.50  was  raised  by  the 
Committee  on  Religious  Work  for  the  graduate  budget.  About 
six  hundred  students,  averaging  sums  of  from  one  dollar  to 
ten  dollars  each,  have  contributed  to  the  work  of  the  under- 
graduate budget.  Never  before  have  so  many  students  shared 
in  the  work  financially.  An  undergraduate  budget  of  $3,500 
has  been  adopted  by  the  students  for  the  year,  1916-1917. 

For  fourteen  years  Earl  Hall  has  served  the  University  as 
a  student  club  house,  and  during  that  time  the  Secretary 
has  given  much  of  his  time  and  personal  atten- 
tion in  serving  a  great  many  student  organizations, 
this  without  compensation  from  the  University.  Just  about 
one  hundred  different  organizations  each  year  use  Earl  Hall, 
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holding   approximately   the   same   number  of   meetings   per 
month.    In  the  spring  of  1910  the  Secretary  of  the  Christian 
Association  was  unwisely  persuaded  to  add  to  his  work  that 
of  the  graduate  manager  of  athletics.   And  since  that  time  all 
athletic  interests  have  centered  in  Earl  Hall.   Later  the  Uni- 
versity physician  came  in  and  even  later  King's  Crown  with 
its  retinue  of  student  interests.   Since  then  the  Association 
has  repeatedly  been  compelled  to  refuse  many  requests  from  • 
student  organizations  wanting  office  space.    One  of  the  most 
insistent  demands  came  from  the  University  itself,  to  place  a 
branch  of  the  public  library  in  Earl  Hall.  It  is  not  only  clear 
that  Earl  Hall  cannot  now  provide  office  space  for  more  student 
or  University  interests,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  space 
now  used  by  these  organizations  is  needed  by  the  religious 
interests.    Both  the  Athletic  Association  and  King's  Crown 
recognize  this  fact.   At  their  annual  meetings  last  spring  they 
voted  unanimously  to  secure  other  quarters,  which  the  Uni- 
versity would  provide.   They  did  this  in  the  finest  of  spirit 
and  with  the  interest  of  the  Association  at  heart.   The  Com- 
mittee on  Religious  Work  has  through  a  special  committee 
made  recommendations  which  are  clear  cut  and  definite  as  to 
the  refurnishing  of  the  building  and  for  the  transference  of 
the  student  organizations  to  East  Hall.     For  the  good  of 
the  religious  interests  of  the  students  the  Association  hopes 
that  these  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Religious 
Work  be  acted  upon  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Clifford  K.  Brown, 

General  Secretary 
June  JO,  Ji>i6 
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FOR  THE  ACADEMIC   YEAR   ENDING  JUNE   30,    I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

As  Registrar  of  the  University,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
the  following  report  for  the  academic  year  1915-1916: 

The  year  has  been  marked  as  one  of  significant  importance 
in  the  development  of  the  Registrar's  ofhce  at  Columbia  by 
the  removal  to  University  Hall  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
clerical  staff.  The  space  provided  in  East  Hall  was  wholly 
insufficient  for  the  growth  and  progress  needed  by  the  depart- 
ment to  keep  abreast  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  students  and  to  properly  perform  the  manifold  duties 
devolving  upon  it  by  reason  of  the  ever- widening  activities  of 
other  administrative  offices.  The  new  offices  in  University 
Hall  are  commodious  and  well-arranged.  Much  care  was 
given  to  planning  them  for  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  they  have  been  supplied  with  modern  business-office  equip- 
ment and  appliances.  The  removal  took  place  after  the  close 
of  the  Summer  Session  of  1915,  so  that  the  fall  registration 
was  conducted  in  the  new  offices.  Accordingly,  instead  of 
being  obliged  to  use  several  branch  offices  temporarily  estab- 
lished about  the  campus,  we  were  able  to  register  the  stu- 
dents of  all  the  schools  of  the  corporation,  except  those  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the  one  main  office. 
This  permitted  a  much  closer  supervision  of  routine  than 
was  possible  formerly,  and  business  was  conducted  with 
greater  dispatch,  with  less  inconvenience  to  students  and 
clerks  and  with  scarcely  any  of  the  confusion  which  formerly 
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made  fall  registration  a  nightmare.  Sufficient  space  having 
thus  been  provided,  we  were  able  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  long-felt  need  for  increased  clerical  service.  After 
careful  study  of  office  conditions  and  of  present  and  probable 
future  demands  for  service,  a  plan  of  organization  was  out- 
lined and  presented  to  the  Trustees.  In  approving  this  plan, 
the  Trustees  made  effective  the  policy,  previously  existing  in 
theory  only,  that  the  Registrar's  office  shall  be  the  central 
office  of  record  for  all  matters  relating  to  the  students'  aca- 
demic activities  and  obligations  and  for  the  performance  of 
all  clerical  routine  thereto  related.  Under  the  working  out 
of  this  plan,  which  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit  expansion 
to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  the  number  of  students  and 
the  activity  of  the  governing  officers,  the  Registrar  will  be 
able  to  comply  with  all  proper  and  reasonable  requests 
for  service.  During  the  half  year  it  has  been  in 
operation,  the  plan  has,  I  am  convinced,  fully  justified  its 
adoption. 

A  matter  which  appears  to  demand  early  and  careful  study 
and  consideration  is  a  revision  of  our  course  naming  and  num- 
bering system  to  meet  conditions  which  have  arisen  since  the 
present  system  was  established.  Such  a  system  should  allow 
wider  range  for  the  inclusion  of  new  courses  and  should  make 
provision  for  the  proper  coordination  of  course  names  and 
numbers  among  the  several  schools  of  the  University,  both 
within  the  Columbia  corporation  and  those  outside.  It 
should  also  be  determined  whether  every  proposed  course 
name  and  number  should  not  of  necessity  be  submitted 
to  some  central  authority.  Such  a  procedure  would 
prevent  many  of  the  unfortunate  duplications  which  now 
occur. 

The  tables  that  summarize  the  record  of  the  year  now  clos- 
ing correspond  in  general  to  those  of  the  last  previous  report. 
The  statistics  of  Extension  Teaching  appear  in  an  additional 
section  and  the  report  for  the  Summer  Session  of  1916  imme- 
diately follows.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  registration  in 
Extension  Teaching  is  nowhere  in  the  statistics  of  the  main 
report  except  as  su[)plementary  items  in  Tables  I,  II  and  III. 
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The  same  is  true  of  the  Summer  Session,  with  the  further  ex- 
ception that  in  Table  IV  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  duplicate 
registrations  between  the  Summer  Session  of  19 15  and  the 
academic  year  1915-1916. 

The  total  enrollment  for  1915-1916,  excluding  students  in 
Extension  Teaching  and  all  duplications,  was  12,482,  a  net 
increase  of  606,  or  about  5.10  per  cent,  over  that  of  1914- 
1915.  This  increase  is  8.40  per  cent,  less  than  the  percentage 
increase  of  1914-1915  over  1913-1914.  In  the  Summer  Ses- 
sion of  1915,  the  gain  was  371  as  compared  with  1,051  in 

1914.  In  the  University  corporation,  exclusive  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session,  the  enrollment  was  4,394  as  against  4,734  in 

1 91 5,  a  decrease  of  340.  Including  the  Summer  Session  with 
allowance  for  duplicates,  the  enrollment  of  the  corporation 
decreased  from  9,570  to  9,202,  a  loss  of  368.  This  falling  off, 
however,  is  apparent  rather  than  actual  so  far  as  numbers  go, 
being  due  to  the  transfer  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  whose  subject  of  major  interest  is  Education, 
from  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  to  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
If  to  the  grand  net  total  of  12,482  given  for  the  University  in 
Table  I  be  added,  with  proper  allowance  for  duplicates,  those 
who  took  work  at  the  University  in  Extension  Teaching 
classes,  the  total  number  of  persons  in  classes  at  the  Univer- 
sity will  be  found  to  be  18,273.  The  corresponding  total  last 
year  was  16,172;  in  1913-1914,  14,098.  In  addition  to  the 
18,273  who  studied  at  the  University,  there  were  some  821 
students  enrolled  in  the  extra-mural  courses  of  Extension 
Teaching.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of  19,094  different  in- 
dividuals who  received  instruction  from  the  University  from 
July  I,  1915,  to  June  30,  1916.  The  actual  number  of  regis- 
tration units,  duplicates  not  being  considered,  was  21,479, 
making  proper  deduction  for  non-matriculated  students,  for 
duplicate  matriculated  students  in  the  Summer  Session  and 
for  students  in  Extension  Teaching,  many  of  whom,  however, 
return  year  after  year  and  ultimately  become  matriculants. 
There  were  8,130  candidates  for  degrees  and  diplomas  in  resi- 
dence during  the  year.  Of  this  number,  1862,  about  23  per 
cent.,  completed  the  requirements  and  were  graduated. 
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The  registration  under  the  several  faculties  is  classified  in 
Table  I.  In  Table  II  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  registra- 
tion by  faculties  since  1905-1906;  and  in  Table  III  a  survey 
of  the  rate  of  increase  and  decrease  by  years  and  by  periods. 
Tables  II  and  III  must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  circum- 
stances bearing  upon  registration,  such  as  increase  of  tuition 
charges  and  the  requirements  for  admission. 
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REGISTRATION  AT  COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY   IN   ALL   FACULTIES,    DURING  THE 
ACADEMIC  YEAR   I915-I916 


Faculties 


Columbia  CoUegei 
Barnard  College 
Total  undergraduates 

Faculty  of  Political  Science 

Faculty  of  Philosophy 

Faculty  of  Pure  Science 

Total  non-professional  graduate  students^ 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science' 
Faculty  of  Law' 
Faculty  of  Medicine' 
School  of  Journalism' 
Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

Teachers  College  ji,to°o1  0I  frtc^fclrArts 

School  of  Architecture' 
Total  professional  students 

Unclassified  University  students 
Deduct  double  registration^ 
Net  total 

Summer  Session,  1915 
Grand  total 

Deduct  double  registration' 
Grand  net  total 

Extension  Teaching 
Regular  classes  (net)' 
Special  classes  (see  B  page) 


443 
212 
655 


24 

122 

90 

43 


d 

^ 

>< 
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> 

"O 

a 
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'S 

j3 

^ 

H 

295 

216 

169 

160 

464 

376 

ISI 

I7S 

124 

93 

97 

33 

28 

179 

19 

148 

270 

223 
92 

315 


91 

24s 


79 

61 

140 


27 
64 
25 
IS 

24 
412 
214 


482 
728 
306 


46 


6S4 


1256 

694 

1950 


1516 

37S 
485 
376 
144 
Sio 
1157 
106s 

95 

4207 

161 

160 

7674 

5961 
1363s 

1 153 

12482 


4252 
2360 


1  The  registration  by  years  in  Columbia  College  is  according  to  the  technical  classifica- 
tion, deficient  students  being  required  to  register  with  a  class  lower  than  that  to  which 
they  would  normally  belong. 

2  The  total  1,516  does  not  include  38  college  graduates;  in  Law  (32),  Medicine  (S). 
Applied  Science  (i),  who  are  also  candidates  for  the  degee  of  A.  M.  or  Ph.D.  It  likewise 
does  not  include  498  candidates  for  higher  degrees  enrolled  in  the  Summer  Session  who 
did  not  return  in  either  of  the  succeeding  half-years.  For  classification  by  faculties  see 
Table  IV. 

'  Exclusive  of  College  students  who  registered  also  under  the  professional  faculties  (in 
the  exercise  of  a  professional  option),  as  follows:  41  Seniors  in  the  School  of  Law;  33  Juniors 
and  35  Seniors  in  the  School  of  Medicine;  i  Senior  in  the  School  of  Architecture;  i  Senior 
in  the  School  of  Journalism. 

i  Of  the  total,  133  are  Teachers  College  students,  candidates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree,  enrolled 
in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  102  men  and  31  women;  and  27  are  students  who  transferred 
during  the  year  from  one  school  of  the  University  to  another,  14  of  whom  transferred 
from  one  school  of  the  corporation  (excluding  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College  and 
the  College  of  Pharmacy)  to  the  other. 

'Summer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  at  the  University. 

s  Attendance  at  the  University  (excluding  880  matriculated  students  and  192  stu- 
dents also  registered  in  the  Summer  Session),  3,431;  attending  away  from  the  University, 
821. 
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REGISTRATION  AT  COLUMBIA   UNIVERSITY,   IN   ALL   FACULTIES,   DURING   THE 
ACADEMIC   YEARS    I905-I906   TO    I915-I916 
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694 

1950 

Faculties  of  Political  Science, 
Pliilosophy,  Pure  Sciencei 

Total  non-professional  gradu- 
ate students^ 

861 
861 

877 

977 
077 

lOIS 

IOI5 

1138 
113S 

1367 
1367 

1433 
1433 

1570 
1570 

1727 
1727 

2074 
2074 

1516 
I5I6 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 

Faculty  of  Law 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Journalism 

Faculty  of  Pharmacy 

Teachers  College 
Education- 
Practical  Arts 

580 
286 
437 

353 

865 

537 
264 
381 

247 

743 

618 
249 
314 

224 
896 

697 
330 
330 

267 

992 

686 
324 
346 

313 

1123 

724 
376 
329 

275 

1571 

671 
417 
351 

287 

1623 

669 

478 

344 

76 

414 

1422 
262 

675 
467 
344 
115 
448 

1475 
335 

481 
453 
374 
143 
495 

950 
1057 

375 

48s 
376 
144 
510 

1157 
1065 

Fine  Arts  (Architecture 

^  Music' 
Total  professional  students 

107 

33 

2661 

106 

31 

230Q 

125 

31 

2457 

130 

28 

2774 

142 

23 

2Q57 

158 

24 

3457 

135 

20 

3504 

141 

16 

3822 

151 

19 

4029 

112 
406s 

95 
4207 

Unclassified  University 

Students 
Deduct  double  registration^ 
Net  total 

268 
4233 

154 

4o4'p 

195 

4342 

204 
4730 

205 
5117 

280 
5893 

324 
6073 

362 
6525 

429 
6934 

6SI 
7334 

161 

160 

7674 

Summer  Session 
Grand  Net  Total' 

IO18 
4064 

1041 
4*52 

1395 
5373 

1532 
5887 

1971 
66o2 

2632 
7858 

2973 
8363 

3602 
9370 

4539 
10460 

5590 

596 1 
12482 

Students  in  Extension 
Teaching* 

2738 

2719 

3267 

3013 

2583 

1008 

1280 

1828 

2813 

3305 

4252 

'  These  figures  also  include  auditors  registered  in  the  graduate  faculties;  these  were  ac- 
counted for  separately  in  all  reports  previous  to  1903;  they  were  abolished  in  1905.  In 
1915-1916  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  whose  subject  of  major  interest 
was  Education  (634)  were,  for  the  first  time,  included  only  under  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

*  Including  prior  to  1913-1914,  those  here  classified  under  the  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
The  decrease  in  1906-1907  was  due  to  the  fact  that  beginning  with  that  year  Columbia 
and  Barnard  students  enrolled  as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma  in  Teachers  College 
were  no  longer  included  in  the  primary  registration  of  that  school. 

»  Music  was  included  under  Barnard  College  prior  to  1904-1905.  In  1914  the  School  of 
Music  was  discontinued. 

«  Students  in  Columbia  University  and  in  Barnard  College  also  enrolled  in  Teachers 
College  as  candidates  for  a  professional  diploma  (prior  to  1906-1907),  Teachers  College 
students  enrolled  in  the  non-professional  graduate  faculties  as  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees,  students  who  graduated  from  Columbia  College  in  February  and  entered  a  grad- 
uate or  professional  faculty  at  that  time. 

»  Excluding  Summer  Session  students  who  returned  for  work  in  the  succeeding  fall.  The 
Summer  Session  falls  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  here  reported.  The  first  session  was 
in  the  summer  of  1900,  the  last  included  here  is  that  of  1915-  A  detailed  report  of  the  Sum- 
mer Session  of  1916  is  appended. 

•  Eight  students  transferred  from  Extension  to  other  schools  in  February. 
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The  proportion  of  men  and  women  for  the  past  eight  years, 
exclusive  of  the  Summer  Session  and  Extension  Teaching,  is 
as  follows: 


1908- 

1909- 

I9I0- 

I9II- 

I9I2- 

I9I3- 

19 14- 

I9I5- 

1909 

I9I0 

I9II 

I9I2 

I9I3 

I9I4 

I9IS 

I9I6 

Men  3,205     3,297     3,662      3,763     4,072      4,277     4,466     4,524 

Women  1,545      1,820      2,231      2,310      2,453      2,657      2,868      3,150 

Total         4,750      5,117      5,893      6,073      6,525      6,934      7.334      7.674 


TABLE    IV 

DUPLICATE   REGISTR.\TIONS   BETWEEN   THE   SUMMER   SESSION   OF    I915    AND 
THE   ACADEMIC   YEAR    I915-I916 


A.   Students  of  the  Summer  Session  Who  Returned  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  Sessions 
of  1915-1916 


SCHOOL  OR  FACULTY  TO  WHICH  THEY  RETURNED 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Architecture 

23 

23 

Barnard  College 

73 

73 

Columbia  College 

273 

273 

Graduate  Faculties  (Political  Science,  Philosophy  and 

Pure  Science) 

122 

109 

2311 

Journalism 

12 

5 

17 

Law 

80 

80 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

46 

46 

School  of  Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry 

79 

79 

Teachers  College  (undergraduate) 

45 

171 

216 

Teachers  College  (graduate)  (Education) 

74 

41 

iiS^ 

Extension  Teaching 

73 

119 

192 

Totals 

S27 

518 

1345 

B.    Matriculated  Students  of  the  Summer  Session  of  1915  Who  Did  or  Did  Not  Return  in 
the  Spring  or  Winter  Sessions  of  1913-1916 


Faculties 

Returned 

Did  Not  Return 

Total 

Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science 
Education 

Totals 

189' 

I  OS* 

204 

498 
S28 

ioi6 

687 
633 

I3iO 

'  Of  thus  number  42  (25  men  and  17  women)  were  not  graduate  students  in  the  Summer 
Seinion. 

'  Of  this  numbf-r  10  (6  men  and  4  women)  were  not  graduate  students  in  the  Summer 
Session. 

*  97  men  and  92  women. 

*  68  men  and  37  women. 
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TABLE  V 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   STUDENTS   IN   THE   SCHOOLS   OF  MINES, 
ENGINEERING  AND   CHEMISTRY 


New 
Course 

Old  Course 

Departments 

u 
a 

> 
u 

E 

> 

l-l 
H 

> 

its 

a! 
o 

O-d 
Ph  2 

O 

M 

H 

Chemical  Engineering 
Chemistry- 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Highway  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgy 
Mining  Engineering 

Total 

7 

4 
4 

4 

I 
4 

24 

33 
3 

37 

32 

24 

4 
i8 

J5I 

22 

I 

34 

21 

21 

6 

22 

127 

5 

4 

4 
4 

10 

27 

10 

23 

10 

2 

I 

4<5 

67 

4 
75^ 
71 

23 

63 
17 
SS 

375 

84 

8 

123 

84 

99 

25 

67 
489 

1  Including  21  students  taking  the  option  in  Sanitary  Engineering. 

TABLE  VI 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   SEMINARY   STUDENTS 


>. 

Totals 

II0 

a 

•0 

10 

•* 

Seminaries 

.He 

0 
0 

u  a 

3  <U 

Ov 

Ov 

^^ 

2 

m 

10 

^ 

ro 

a 

Ov 

M 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

S8 

34 

92 

99 

91 

General  Theological  Seminary 

9 

13 

22 

35 

28 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

3 

6 

9 

13 

9 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary 

12 

12 

16 

6 

New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary 

I 

I 

2 

I 

Total 

71 

66 

137 

164 

JJ4 
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TABLE   VII 

CLASSIFICATION    OF   CANDIDATES    FOR    THE   DEGREES   OF   MASTER    OF    ARTS, 
MASTER   OF   SCIENCE   AND   DOCTOR   OF   PHILOSOPHY 

A.   By  Primary  Regislralion 


191S-1916 

1914-191S 

Political  Science,  Philosophy  and  Pure  Science 

1116 

1178 

Law 

32 

62 

Medicine 

S 

3 

Applied  Science 

47 

21 

Architecture 

2 

Journalism 

3 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 

6S4 

612 

Theological  Seminaries 

137 

164 

Philanthropy 

28 

20 

Botanical  Garden 

5 

Officers 

97 

100 

Summer  Session 

1026 

868 

Total 

3147 

3033 

B.    By  Faculties,  including  Summer  Session 


Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Applied  Science* 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 

Total 


191S-1916        1914-191S 


C.    By  Faculties,  omitting  students  registered  primarily  in  the  professional  faculties  of 

Architecture,  Journalism,  Law  and  Medicine,  but  including 

Summer  Session 


Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Applied  Science* 

Eklucation  and  Practical  Arts 

Total 


I9IS-I9 

6 

1914-191S 

614 

652 

844 

1 86s 

423 

42s 

47 

1182 

D.    By  Faculties,  omitting  Summer  Session  and  students  registered  primarily  in  the 

professional  faculties  of  Architecture,  Journalism, 

Law  and  Medicine 


Political  Science 

Philosophy 

Pure  Science 

Applied  Science* 

Education  and  Practical  Arts 

Total 


2840 


I9IS-I9I6 

1914-191S 

482 

S4I 

S9S 

1 196 

306 

337 

47 

654 

*In  1914-1S  "Applied  Science"  studentH  were  duplicates  and  therefore  can  not  be  added 
in  B,  C,  or  D  tables.  In  1915-16  they  were  "primary"  graduate  students  under  AppHed 
Science. 
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TABLE  VIII 

MAJOR  AND  MINOR  SUBJECTS  OF  STUDENTS  REGISTERED   FOR  THE    DEGREES 
OF  A.M.,   M.S.,    PH.D.   AND  LL.M. 


Political 

Philos- 

Pure 

Applied 

Educa- 

Total 

Science 

ophy 

Science 

Science 

tion 

4-) 

4-> 

J-. 

m 

-w 

-*-» 

Subjects 

OS 

U-,  a-' 
0  S 

OS 

ofc 

°l 

0   fc 

(Ul-H 

0 

0  C 

Dl-H 

0 

ts, 

0 

tJC 

0 

0  c 

(DM 

0 

c 

0  c 

OJt-H 

0 

■•§.£ 

% 

I.° 

§ 

^.° 

i 

IS 

§ 

?.° 

% 

l.° 

i 

W  (8 

W    03 

W  rt 

W  ri 

W  ta 

W  rt 

s 

S 

§ 

S 

% 

S 

Agriculture 

2 

2 

Anthropology- 

6 

3 

6 

I 

3 

13 

Anatomy 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Astronomy 

I 

I 

Bacteriology 

13 

17 

13 

17 

Biological  Chemistry 

28 

12 

3 

28 

IS 

Botany 

I 

29 

5 

5 

29 

II 

Architecture 

I 

I 

Chemistry 
Chinese 

I 
2 

84 

10 

19 

3 

84 

33 
2 

Civil  Engineering 

I 

I 

Comparative  Literature 

II 

64 

9 

II 

73 

Constitutional  Law 

25 

43 

I 

25 
3 

44 

Chemical  Engineering 

3 

Economics 

22 

22 

Education 

32 

133 

102 

31 

654 

654 

165 

Electrical  Engineering 

2 

10 

10 

2 

English 

4 

225 

30 

60 

225 

94 

Fine  Arts 

3 

3 
20 

Geology 

I 

22 

4 

IS 

I 

22 

German 

84 

8 

I 

14 

84 

23 

Greek  (incl.  Gk.  Arch.) 

16 

2 

16 

Highway  Engineering 

23 

23 

History 

174 

46 

44 

3 

68 

174 

161 

Indo-Iranian 

6 

2 

6 

2 

International  Law 

17 

s 

4 

17 

9 

Geography 

I 

I 

Latin 

3 

38 

6 

8 

38 

17 

Mathematical  Physics 

13 

13 

Mathematics 

20 

49 

8 

49 
10 

28 

Mechanical  Engineering 

4 

10 

I 

s 

Metallurgy 

I 

3 

3 

2 

19 

s 

23 

Mineralogy 

10 

10 

Mining 

4 

4 
2 

Music 

2 

Neurology 

3 

I 

4 

Pathology 

I 

I 

Philosophy  (incl.  Ethics) 

17 

66 

36 

3 

10 

66 

66 

Physics 

24 

16 

I 

2 

24 

19 

Physiology 

5 

7 

I 

5 

8 

Political  Economy 

80 

81 

14 

2 

I 

80 

98 

Politics 

34 

59 

I 

2 

34 

62 

Psychology 

7 

44 

16 

I 

23 

44 

47 

Private  Law 

5 

S 
I 

Public  Law 

I 

Roman  Law  and  Comparative 

Jurisprudence 

I 

8 

I 

8 

Romance  Languages 

(incl.  Celtic) 

64 

II 

I 

I 

64 

13 

Semitic  Languages 

3 

II 

2 

I 

6 

Slavonic  Languages 

3 

4 

I 

3 

58 
78 

5 

52 
122 

Social  Economy 

S8 

29 

8 

I 

14 
32 

Sociology  and  Statistics 

78 

66 

24 

Zoology 

I 

34 

II 

34 

12 

Total 

467 

423 

*557 

420 

301 

162 

45 

55 

654 

300 

2024 

1360 

*The  133  Ph.D.  candidates  in  Education  have  been  subtracted. 
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TABLE   IX 

A.     SUMMARY   BY   DIVISIONS 


Political 

Philos- 

Pure 

Applied 

Educa- 

Science 

ophy 

Science 

Science 

tion 

Total 

Divisions 

Ih 

\-t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

a 

c 

0 

c 

a 

C 

OJ 

c 

a 

c 

a 

c 

S 

S 

S 

2 

S 

:§ 

^ 

^ 

S 

S 

,< 

S 

9 

114 

65 

Biology 

I 

I 

114 

54 

19 

3 

84 

33 

Chemistry 

I 

84 

10 

8 

40 

33 

Classical  Philology 

3 

40 

22 

ft34 

654 

I6S 

Education 

32 

133 

102 

31 

43 

I 

47 

7 

Engineering 

4 

6 

4 

Fine  Arts — Architecture 
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337 
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6 
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Mathematics  and  Physical  Science 

20 

73 

25 
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I 

I.S 

73 

61 

Mining  and  Metallurgy 
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3 

7 
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5 

27 
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Literatures 
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113 
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83 

384 

202 

Music 
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2 

Oriental  Languages 
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20 
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61 
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33 

113 
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Private  Law 
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301 
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45 
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B.    SUMMARY   BY   FACLT.TIES 
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Polifical  Science 

467 

342 

02 

6 

144 

467 

584 

Philosophy 

42 

557 

204 

9 

557 

255 

Pure  Science 

4 

21 

301 

Ii6 

28 

301 

169 

Applied  Science 

3 

I 

4.S 

5.S 

45 

59 

Education 

32 

102 

31 

0S4 

128 

654 

293 

Total 

467 

423 

557 

420 

301 

162 

45 

55 

654 
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The  following  summary  compares  the  percentage  of  stu- 
dents from  the  several  geographical  divisions  during  the  last 
seven  years: 


o 
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North  Atlantic  Division 

79.87 

79.40 

77.6s 

79.84 

79.53 

80.51 

79.86 

South  Atlantic  Division 

3-17 

3.56 

3-85 

4-3S 

4-03 

3.27 

3-55 

South  Central  Division 

2.42 

2.26 

2.54 

2.2s 

2.30 

2.32 

2.30 

North  Central  Division 

8.72 

8.72 

8.76 

7.92 

8.32 

8.22 

8.62 

Western  Division 

2.68 

2.58 

2.82 

2.S8 

2.79 

2.48 

2.37 

Insular  Territories 

0.27 

0.24 

0.16 

0.26 

0.24 

0.17 

0.17 

Foreign  Countries 

2.87 

3.24 

4.22 

2.80 

2.75 

3.02 

3-13 

The  percentage  of  students  from  the  North  Atlantic  divi- 
sion shows  a  decrease  of  nearly  one  per  cent,  over  last  year. 
The  numerical  increase  of  attendance  in  this  division  is  224. 
The  total  from  New  York  is  4,738,  as  compared  with  4,539  in 
1914-1915;  of  this  number,  3,509  are  residents  of  New  York 
City,  against  3,613  in  1914-1915. 

Again  there  is  a  percentage  gain  in  the  South  Atlantic 
division;  in  this  division  there  is  also  a  numerical  increase  of 
thirty-two.  From  foreign  countries  there  are  eighteen  more 
individuals  than  last  year.  Students  came  from  every  one  of 
the  United  States. 

Three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  nine  students  are  perma- 
nent residents  of  New  York  City.  This  is  45.61  per  cent,  of 
the  total  enrollment.    Last  year's  total  was  3,613. 
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TABLE  X 

RESIDENCE   OF   STUDENTS 
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TABLE  X — {Continued) 

RESIDENCE   OF   STUDENTS 
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Table  xi  shows  the  comparativ^e  geographical  distribution  of 
students  in  the  University  for  the  past  ten  years. 

TABLE  XI 

RESIDEN'CE    OF    THE    STUDENTS    OF    THE    ENTIRE     UNIVERSITY     (EXCLUDING 
SUMMER   SESSION   AND  EXTENSION  TEACHING)  FOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS 
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Foreign  Countries 
Argentine 
Australia 
Austria-Hungary 
Bermuda  and  Bahamas 
Brazil 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Bolivia 
Canada 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa  Rica 
Cuba 
China 
Denmark 
Egypt 
Finland 
France 
Ecuador 
Germany 
Great  Britain 
Greece 
Holland 
Honduras 
India 
Italy 
Japan 
Korea 
Mexico 

Newfoundland 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
New  Zealand 
Panama 
Peru 
Persia 
Poland 
Rumania 
Russia 
Spain 
Siam 

South  Africa 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 

Turkey  in  Europe 
Turkey  in  Asia 
Uruguay 
West  Indies 

ToioZ  (Foreign  Countries) 

Grand  Total 


146 
4089 


173 
4342 


168 
4750 


147 
5117 


191 
5893 


61 


256 
6073 


183 
6525 


42 


191 
6934 


222 

7334 
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TABLE  XII 

PARENTAGE   OF   HIGHER   DEGREES   HELD   BY   STUDENTS 

Nole:     The  inclusion  of  an  institution  in  this  Table  does  not  signify  the  recognition  of  its 
degrees  by  Columbia  University. 

A.    HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES 
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Adelbert  College 

I 

I 

I 

3 

Adelphi  College 

7 

8 

2 

6 

23 

Agnes  Scott  College 

I 

I 

2 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

of  Mississippi 

I 

I 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

of  Texas 

I 

I 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

I 

I 

2 

Albany  Normal  College 

6 

6 

Albion  College 

2 

2 

I 

5 

Alfred  University 

I 

4 

5 

Allegheny  College 

2 

I 

3 

I 

2 

9 

Alma  College 

I 

I 

I 

3 

Amherst  College 

10 

2 

6 

y 

9 

I 

35 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology 

I 

I 

Asbury  College 

I 

I 

Augustana  Theological  Seminarj- 

I 

I 

Baker  University 

I 

I 

2 

Baldwin  Wallace  College 

I 

I 

Bates  College 

2 

2 

4 

Baylor  University 

I 

I 

Beloit  College 

I 

2 

3 

Boston  University 

I 

2 

2 

S 

Bowdoin  College 

I 

I 

4 

Brenan  College 

I 

I 

Brigham  Young  University 

1 

I 

2 

Brooklyn  Law  School 

I 

I 

Brown  University 

6 

I 

I 

I 

s 

2 

4 

20 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

I 

7 

5 

I 

2 

16 

Bucknell  University 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

3 

9 

Butler  College 

I 

I 

Carleton  College 

I 

I 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

I 

I 

2 

Carroll  College 

I 

I 

2 

Catholic  University  of  America 

I 

I 

2 

Central  College 

I 

I 

Central  Normal  College  of  Indiana 

I 

I 

Central  University  of  Kentucky 

I 

I 

Central  Wesleyan  College 

i 

I 

Chicago  College  of  Dentistry 

I 

I 

Clark  College 

I 

.J 

4 

Clark  University 

I 

I 

Colby  Col/fge 

I 

I 

3 

Colgate  University 

I 

7 

3 

I 

4 

5 

0 

27 

College  of  Charleston 

2 

2 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

22 

25 

6 

25 

S3 

26 

59 

216 

College  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent 

3 

3 

College  of  Pliarmacy  (New  York) 

20 

4 

34 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth 

3 

3 

Colorado  College 

I 

I 

2 

I 

5 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

I 

I 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

I 

1 

2 
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Columbia  University 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Converse  College 

Cooper  Union 

Cornell  College  (Iowa) 

Cornell  University 

Cumberland  College 

Dartmouth  College 

Denison  University 

De  Pauw  University 

Detroit  College 

Dickinson  College 

Drake  University 

Drew  Theological  Seminary 

Earlham  College 

Elizabethtown  College 

Elmira  College 

Emerson  College 

Emory  College 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Emporia  College 

Episcopal  Theological  Seminary 

Ewing  College 

Fargo  College 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

Fordham  University 

Franklin  College 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Friends  College 

General  Theological  Seminary 

Georgetown  University 

George  Washington  University 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Gettysburg  College 

Goshen  College 

Goucher  College 

Greenville  College 

Grinnell  College 

Grove  City  College 

Hamilton  College 

Hamline  University 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

Hanover  College 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary 

Harvard  University 

Haverford  College 

Hendrix  College 

Henry  Kendall  College 

Hiram  College 

Hobart  College 

Hollins  College 

Holy  Cross  College 

Hood  College 

Hope  College 

Howard  University 

Hunter  College 

Huron  College 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Wesleyan  College 


96 
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Iowa  State  College 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Iowa  Wesleyan  University 

James  Millikin  University 

John  B.  Stetson  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Kalamazoo  College 

Kansas  State  Normal  College 

Kentucky  State  University  • 

Kentucky  Wesleyan  University 

Kenyon  CoUege 

Keuka  College 

Kings  College 

Knox  CoUege 

Lcifayette  CoUege 

Lake  Erie  College 

Lawrence  College 

Lebanon  University 

Lebanon  V^alley  CoUege 

Lehigh  University 

Leland  Stanford  University 

Lenox  CoUege 

Lewis  Institute 

Louisiana  State  University 

Loyola  CoUege 

Manhattan  CoUege 

Marietta  College 

Marquette  University 

Maryland  College 

MaryviUe  College 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Inst,  of  Technology 

Mercer  University 

Miami  University 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  School  of  Mines 

Michigan  State  Normal  College 

Middlebury  College 

Milligan  College 

Milwaukee  College 

Milwaukee  Downer  College 

Mississippi  College 

Missouri  Valley  College 

Monmouth  College 

Morningside  College 

Mount  Allison  College 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

Mount  Union  CoUege 

Muhlenberg  CoUcKe 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University 

New  R'x:helle  College 

New  York  Homeopathic  Hospital 

New  York  State  Normal 

New  York  University 

North  Dakota  School  of  Mines 

Northwestern  University 

Notre  Dame  University 

ObcrUn  College 


3i6 
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Occidental  College 

I 

I 

Ohio  Northern  University 

2 

2 

Ohio  State  University- 

I 

2 

I 

2 

3 

9 

Ohio  University 

I 

3 

4 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

I 

4 

8 

I 

S 

19 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 

ical College 

I 

I 

Ottawa  University  (Kansas) 

2 

I 

I 

4 

Otterbein  University 

3 

I 

4 

Pacific  University 

I 

I 

2 

Park  College 

4 

I 

S 

Peabody  College 

I 

I 

2 

Pennsylvania  College  (Gettysburg) 

3 

3 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

I 

2 

3 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

4 

I 

I 

2 

4 

12 

Polytechnic  Institute  (Brooklyn) 

I 

9 

10 

Pomona  College 

I 

2 

3 

Princeton  University 

I 

35 

23 

3 

7 

I 

5 

10 

3 

7 

9S 

Purdue  University 

I 

I 

2 

I 

5 

Radcliffe  College 

I 

6 

I 

2 

10 

Randolph-Macon  College 

2 

I 

3 

6 

Randolph-Macon  Women's  College 

I 

I 

2 

Reed  College 

I 

I 

2 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

I 

I 

2 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

I 

I 

Richmond  College 

4 

I 

S 

Rockford  College 

I 

I 

Rock  Hill  CoUege 

I 

I 

Rollins  College 

I 

I 

Rose  Polytechnic  (Indfana) 

I 

I 

Rutgers  College 

2 

5 

I 

3 

I 

I 

13 

St.  Bonaventure  College 

I 

I 

St.  Catherine's  College 

I 

I 

St.  Elizabeth's  College 

I 

I 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College 

3 

2 

5 

St.  John's  College  (Brooklyn) 

I 

2 

2 

I 

6 

St.  John's  College  (Maryland) 

I 

I 

St.  Lawrence  University 

3 

I 

2 

6 

St.  Louis  University 

I 

I 

St.  Mary's  College 

I 

I 

2 

St.  Olaf  s  College 

I 

I 

St.  Peter's  College 

2 

I 

3 

St.  Stephen's  College 

I 

2 

3 

St.  Therese  College 

I 

I 

Seton  Hall  College 

2 

2 

Sheffield  Scientific  School 

I 

I 

3 

Shorter  College 

2 

2 

Simmons  College 

I 

I 

2 

Simpson  College 

I 

I 

2 

Smith  College 

I 

16 

16 

3 

19 

55 

Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College 

2 

2 

South  Carolina  Military  College 

I 

I 

Southwestern  College 

3 

3 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Univ. 

I 

I 

Southwestern  University 

I 

I 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

I 

I 

2 

Susquehanna  University 

I 

I 

Swarthmore  College 

I 

2 

I 

4 

Syracuse  University 

3 

7 

9 

3 

12 

34 
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Tabor  University 
Taylor  University 
Temple  University 
Texas  Christian  University 
Transylvania  University 
Trinity  College  (Connecticut) 
Trinity  College  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
Trinity  College  (Texas) 
Tri-State  College 
Tufts  College 
Union  College 

Union  Theological  Seminary 
United  States  Military  Academy 
United  States  Naval  Academy 
University  of  Alabama 
University  of  Arkansas 
University  of  Buffalo  (Law) 
University  of  California 
University  of  Chicago 
University  of  Cincinnati 
University  of  Colorado 
University  of  Denver 
University  of  Georgia 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Indiana 
University  of  Iowa 
University  of  Kansas 
University  of  Louisville 
University  of  Maine 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Minnesota 
University  of  Mississippi 
University  of  Missouri 
University  of  Montana 
University  of  Nashville 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  North  Carolina 
University  of  North  Dakota 
University  of  Oklahoma 
University  of  Oregon 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
University  of  Puget  Sound 
University  of  Redlands 
University  of  Rochester 
University  of  Santa  Clara 
University  of  Stjuth  Carolina 
University  of  Southern  California 
University  of  Tennessee 
University  of  Texas 
University  of  Utah 
University  of  Vermont 
University  of  Virginia 
University  of  Washington 
University  of  West  Virginia 
University  of  Wisconsin 
University  of  Wfxjster 
University  of  Wyoming 
Uppf-r  Iowa  University 
Upsala  College 


5 
13 
3S 

I 
26 

6 

7 
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Ursinus  College 

3 

2 

I 

6 

Utah  Agricultural  College 

2 

2 

Valparaiso  University 

I 

2 

Vanderbilt  University 

3 

I 

3 

I 

8 

Vassar  College 

2 

12 

23 

8 

16 

61 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

I 

2 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

I 

I 

Wabash  College 

I 

2 

4 

Wake  Forest  College 

2 

2 

S 

Washburn  College 

2 

I 

2 

5 

Washington  College 

I 

I 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

2 

3 

Washington  and  Lee  University 

I 

I 

I 

4 

Washington  State  College 

I 

I 

Washington  University 

3 

2 

1 

6 

Wellesley  College 

I 

7 

14 

4 

14 

40 

Wells  College 

I 

I 

Wesleyan  University 

3 

5 

4 

4 

2 

s 

23 

Western  College  for  Women 

I 

I 

Western  Maryland  College 

2 

2 

Western  Reserve  University 

2 

2 

I 

2 

7 

Whitman  College 

I 

I 

Wilberforce  University 

I 

I 

Wittenberg  College 

I 

I 

William  and  Mary  College 

2 

2 

William  Jewell  College 

2 

2 

Williams  College 

19 

8 

2 

3 

6 

2 

3 

43 

Wilson  College 

I 

I 

2 

Wofford  College 

I 

I 

I 

3 

Woman's  Medical  College 

I 

I 

Wooster  College 

I 

I 

Yale  University 

3 

34 

24 

3 

2 

I 

7 

13 

I 

4 

92 

Total  (^Domestic  Institutions) 

18 

426 

260 

118 

26 

25 

554 

,S4<S 

55^ 

<527 

5262 
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B.    HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS   IN   FOREIGN   COUNTRIES 


Acadia  University  (Canada) 
Anatolia  College  (Turkey) 
Athence  Royal  (Belgium) 
Bombay  University  (India) 
Central  Turkey  College  (Syria) 
Chalmers  Inst.  Tech.  (Sweden) 
Costa  Rica  University  (So.  America) 
Dalhousie  University  (Canada) 
Doshisha  College  (Japan) 
Durham  University  (England) 
Ecole  Normale  (Switzerland) 
Ex:ole  Polytechnic  (Canada) 
Gymnasium  Franz  Joseph  (Austria) 
Gymnasium  Libau  (Russia) 
Gymnasium  Tarniow  (Austria) 
Gymnasium  Petrograd  (Russia) 
Huguenot  College  (South  Africa) 
Imperial  College  (Japan) 
Imperial  Ottoman  College  (Turkey) 
Institute  de  la  Habana  (Cuba) 
Knox  College  (Canada) 
Kyoto  Institute  College  (Japan) 
Law  Faculty,  Chazkow  (Russia) 
Lycee  Condorcet  (France) 
Lycfe  Henri  IV  (France) 
Lycee  Janson  de  Sailly  (Paris) 
McGill  University  (Canada) 
Montserrat  College  (Br. West  Indies) 
National  University  (China) 
Naval  Engineering  College  (Japan) 
Otaga  University  (New  Zealand) 
Peking  University  (China) 
Queen's  University  (Canada) 
Royal  Polytechnic  Acad.  (Denmark) 
Royal  University  (Italy) 
St.  Anthony's  College  (Italy) 
St.  John's  University  (China) 
School  of  I.^nguage3  (Japan) 
Seminary  Adellino  (Italy) 
Seminos  de  San  Carlos  y  Ancude 

(Chile) 
Tokio  Technical  (Japan) 
University  of  Berlin  (Germany) 
University  of  Budapest  (Hungary) 
Universitatea  din    Bucuresti    (Rou 

mania) 
University  of  Cambridge 
University  of  Freiburg  (Germany) 
University  of  Havana  (Cuba) 
University  of  Halle  f(iermany) 
Univerflity  of  Kiel  (Germany) 
University  of  La  Plata  (So.  Amcr.) 
University  of  Ix-ipzig  (Germany) 
University  of  London  (England) 
University  of  Montpellier  (France) 
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University  of  Nanking  (China) 

I 

I 

2 

University  of  Naples  (Italy) 

I 

I 

University  of  Narino  (Colombia, S.  A.) 

I 

I 

University     of      New      Brunswick 

(Canada) 

I 

I 

University  of  Oxford  (England) 

2 

I 

3 

University  of  Paris  (France) 

I 

2 

I 

4 

University  of  Poitiers  (France) 

I 

I 

University  of  Rostock  (Germany) 

I 

I 

University  of  St.  Andrew's  (Scotland) 

I 

2 

2 

S 

University  of  Sorbonne  (France) 

I 

I 

University  of  Strassbourg(Germany) 

I 

I 

University  of  Tokyo  (Japan) 

I 

I 

University  of  Toronto  (Canada) 

6 

.3 

I 

10 

University  of  Victoria  (Canada) 

I 

I 

2 

University  of  Victoria  (So.  Africa) 

I 

I 

2 

University  of  Wales  (England) 

I 

I 

Upsala  University  (Sweden) 

I 

I 

Valpariso  University  (So.  America) 

I 

I 

Waseda  University  (Japan) 

?. 

.s 

Yamaguchi      Higher      Commercial 

School  (Japan) 

1 

I 

Total  {Foreign  Inslitulions) 

I 

8 

4 

12 

I 

I 

27 

37 

13 

12 

ij6 

SUMMARY 
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Total  graduates  of  domestic 

institutions 

18 

426 

269 

118 

26 

25 

554 

848 

351 

627 

3262 

Total  graduates  of  foreign  in- 

stitutions 

I 

8 

4 

12 

I 

I 

27 

37 

13 

12 

116 

Grand  total  graduates  of  high- 

er institutions 

IQ 

AM 

273 

130 

27 

26 

581 

885 

304 

639 

337» 

Deduct  for  graduates  of  more 

than  one  institution 

,S 

II 

2 

99 

157 

50 

33 

360 

Total  students  holding  degrees 

IQ 

420 

262 

130 

27 

24 

482 

728 

305 

606 

3012 

Total  students  enrolled 

1256 

4«S 

376 

37.S 

95 

144 

482 

728 

306 

*2089 

6336 

Percentage    holding   degrees, 

191S 

1.5 

88.,^ 

67.6 

21.0 

24.1 

27.0 

91.7 

95-4 

93.8 

t 

58.7 

Percentage    holding    degrees. 

1916 

1-5 

88.5 

09.9 

34-7 

28.4 

ib.b 

100. 0 

100. 0 

99.7 

29.0 

47.S 

*  Less  133  Ph.  D's  2222 — 133=2089 
t  Not  included  in  1914-1915  report. 
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TABLE  XIII 

NATURE  OF  DEGREES  HELD  BY  STUDENTS 


T3  tn 
.2  cd 

Degrees  1915-1916 

c 

0 

4J 

y 

0 

■4->     0 

^1 

OJ 

w 

W 

OJ 

3 

E 

WP- 

M 

T3 

c 
0 

'^ 

0 

"rt 

00 

c 

0  0 

■3 

en 

•5 

"3. 
a 

"o 

2 

J3 
0 

3 

0  0 

S 
0 

U 

hJ 

< 

Oh 

0-, 

Ph 

< 

»-) 

WW 
434 

H 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

10 

314 

141 

15 

395 

562 

173 

16 

19 

2079 

Bachelor  of  Chemistry 

I 

I 

Bachelor  of  Chemical  Engineering 

5 

6 

Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 

I 

Bachelor  of  Divinity 

12 

14 

33 

Bachelor  of  Engineering 

3 

2 

6 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

I 

16 

I 

18 

s 

2 

44 

Bachelor  of  Letters 

I 

13 

8 

I 

S 

2 

3 

2 

40 

Bachelor  of  Literature 

I 

9 

9 

19 

Bachelor  of  Medicine 

I 

I 

Bachelor  of  Pedagogy 

I 

I 

7 

9 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy 

I 

16 

II 

2 

14 

32 

2 

I 

2 

42 

123 

Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology 

I 

I 

Bachelor  of  Science 

3 

SO 

78 

47 

6S 

120 

116 

6 

2 

22s 

712 

Chemist 

3 

3 

Civil  Engineer 

1 

I 

I 

2 

3 

I 

2 

II 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 

I 

I 

Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 

2 

2 

Doctor  of  Jurisprudence 

I 

I 

2 

Doctor  of  Letters 

I 

I 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

I 

16 

2 

2 

3 

2 

26 

Doctor  of  Pedagogy 

2 

2 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

I 

I 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

2 

I 

I 

4 

8 

Electrical  Engineer 

I 

4 

I 

6 

Engineer  of  Mines 

6 

4 

10 

Graduate  in  Pharmacy 

I 

I 

I 

3 

Graduate  U.  S.  Naval  Academy 

s 

21 

26 

Lady  Literate  in  Arts 

I 

I 

Master  of  Arts 

12 

7 

I 

130 

244 

82 

I 

14s 

622 

Master  <>i  Laws 

2 

2 

Master  of  Letters 

I 

I 

2 

Master  of  Literature 

I 

I 

Master  of  Pedagogy 

4 

4 

Master  of  Science 

3 

I 

I 

21 

2 

28 

Mechanical  Engineer 

3 

4 

I 

8 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

20 

2 

22 

Total  degrees  held 

10 

430 

2Q5 

lO.f 

647 

qq6 

422 

28 

27 

«»£) 

3S67 

Deduct  for  students  holding  more 

than  one  degree 

17 

II 

15 

Ids 

268 

1x6 

I 

2 

*290 

88s 

Total  Students  holding  degrees  10 16 

19 

4J3 

284 

8i) 

482 

728 

306 

27 

25 

(5o9 

2y<?2 

Total  Students  holding  degrees  1015 

n 

307 

253 

104 

SOI 

ir57 

317 

27 

40 

t 

2.?/3 

*  Includes  133  Ph.D.'s  in  Education, 
t  Not  included  in  report. 
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TABLE   XIV 

DEGREES   AND   DIPLOMAS   GRANTED,    I915-I916 


Men 

Women 

Total 

A.  Degrees  conferred  in  course 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Laws 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Science  (Teachers  College) 
Bachelor  of  Architecture 
Bachelor  of  Literature 
Chemical  Engineer 
Civil  Engineer 
Electrical  Engineer 
Engineer  of  Mines 
Mechanical  Engineer 
Metallurgical  Engineer 
Doctor  of  Medicine 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy- 
Master  of  Arts 

Master  of  Arts  (Teachers  College) 
Master  of  Laws 
Master  of  Science 
Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Total 
Deduct  duplicates' 
Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  in  course 

lOI 

134 
7S 
32 
7 
18 
18 

3^ 
17 
II 
19 

5 

73 

II 

I 

222 

109 

2 

29 

75 

992 

21 

971 

112 

6 

305 

6 

I 

18s 
117 

13 

745 
745 

213 

^34 

81 

337 

7 

24 

18 

33 

17 

II 

19 

5 

73 

12 

I 

407 

226 

2 

29 

88 

1737 

21 

1716 

B.  Honorary  degrees 
Master  of  Arts 
Doctor  of  Letters 
Doctor  of  Laws 
Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

Total 

2 

I 
2 

I 

■6 

2 

I 
2 

I 

6 

C.  Certificates  and  Teachers  College  Diplomas  granted 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Architecture 
Bachelor's  Diploma  in  Education 
Master's  Diploma  in  Education 
Doctor's  Diploma  in  Education 

Total 

12 

29 

92 

5 

138 

239 
107 

346 

12 

268 

199 

S 

484 

Total  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 

Deduct  duplicates^ 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees  and  diplomas 

1136 

130 

1006 

lopi 
280 
811 

2227 

410 

1817 

'Distributed  as  follows:  A.M.  and  LL.B.,  15  men;  A.M.  and  M.D.,  4  men;  B.S.  and 
A.M.  Teachers  College,  2  men. 

2  In  addition  to  those  noted,  under  Note  i,  (21)  the  following  duplications  occur:  A.B. 
and  Teachers  College  Diploma,  i  woman;  B.S.  and  Teachers  College  Diploma,  18  men, 
206  women;  A.M.  and  Teachers  College  Diploma,  82  men,  71  women;  Ph.D.  and  Teachers 
College  Diploma,  5  men;  and  in  Teachers  College  Diplomas,  4  men,  2  women. 
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TABLE   XV 

NUMBER    OF   DEGREES   AND   DIPLOMAS    GRANTED    I907-I916 


1907- 

1908- 

1909- 

1910- 

1911- 

1912- 

1913- 

1914- 

191S- 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

191S 

1916 

A.  Degrees  conferred  in  course 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (men) 

94 

91 

93 

94 

94 

127 

99 

I  OS 

lOI 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (women) 

97 

98 

86 

105 

114 

136 

113 

141 

112 

Bachelor  of  Laws 

55 

69 

80 

94 

116 

137 

140 

135 

134 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Colum- 

bia College) 

IS 

25 

28 

48 

S8 

61 

77 

85 

75 

Bachelor  of  Science   (Bar- 

nard College) 

2 

4 

3 

7 

8 

6 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Teach- 

ers College) 

120 

139 

158 

214 

255 

235 

218 

357 

J337 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Prac- 

tical Arts 

5 

19 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Archi- 

tecture) 

6 

6 

2 

I 

I 

I 

Bachelor  of  Science  (Chem- 

istry) 

9 

6 

I 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

2 

6 

7 

7 

3 

17 

10 

7 

Bachelor  of  Music 

2 

2 

I 

I 

3 

22 

Bachelor  of  Literature 

9 

15 

24 

Chemist 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

Chemical  Engineer 

6 

6 

6 

II 

20 

18 

20 

18 

Civil  Engineer 

20 

25 

31 

26 

37 

27 

37 

33 

Electrical  Engineer 

21 

20 

27 

10 

7 

15 

8 

IS 

17 

Engineer  of  Mines 

30 

29 

39 

46 

38 

25 

38 

20 

II 

Mechanical  Engineer 

12 

22 

12 

IS 

30 

21 

14 

27 

19 

Metallurgical  Engineer 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3 

5 

8 

6 

s 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

81 

82 

70 

70 

86 

100 

71 

8s 

73 

Pharmaceutical  Chemist 

21 

7 

8 

II 

15 

20 

24 
7 

8 

12 

Doctor  of  Pharmacy 

3 

5 

4 

3 

2 

7 

2 

I 

Master  of  Arts 

-219 

231 

269 

31S 

370 

503 

492 

633 

407 

Master  of  Laws 

2 

I 

I 

3 

I 

2 

Master   of   Arts    (Teachers 

College) 

226 

Master  of  Science 

29 

88 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

55 

59 

44 

76 

81 

67 

65 

71 

Total 

863 

926 

Q73 

IJ53 

1322 

1535 

1470 

1814 

1737 

Deduct  duplicates 

7 

7 

6 

II 

14 

20 

18 

13 

21 

Tolal  individuals  receiving  degrees 

856 

919 

967 

II42 

1308 

1515 

1452 

1801 

1716 

B.  Honorary  degrees 

Master  of  Arts 

I 

I 

2 

I 

2 

3 

2 

2 

Master  of  Science 

I 

I 

2 

I 

12 

Doctor  of  Science 

I 

I 

3 

I 

I 

2 

I 

2 

Doctor  of  Letters 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

I 

I 

I 

Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Doctor  of  Laws 

5 

7 

2 

4 

3 

3 

5 

s 

2 

Doctor  of  Music 

I 

Total 

10 

13 

13 

12 

I  0 

10 

24 

ro 

6 

C.  Certificates  and  Teachers  Col- 

lege diplomas  granted 

Certificates  in  architecture 

I 

3 

2 

4 

6 

13 

8 

1 2 

Consular  certificate 

I 

2 

Bachelor's  diploma  in  edu- 

cation 

133 

134 

158 

220 

273 

277 

253 

323 

268 

Special  diploma  in  education 

89 

109 

103 

IS3 

20s 

169 

21 

Master's  diploma  in  educa- 

tion 

SI 

S6 

65 

82 

83 

148 

174 

226 

199 

Doctor's  diploma  in  educa- 

tion 

S 

4 

8 

15 

II 

10 

13 

5 

S 

Total 

2S0 

303 

337 

472 

576 

610 

474 

564 

484 

Tolal  degrees  and  diplomas  granted 

"53 

1242 

1323 

1637 

1908 

2155 

1968 

2388 

2227 

Deduct  duplicates 

187 

201 

230 

303 

400 

49S 

436 

563 

410 

Total  individuals  receiving  degrees 

and  diplomas 

066 

1041 

1003 

1334 

J5o8 

1660 

'532 

1825 

1817 
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TABLE   XVI 

A.     SPECIALTIES   OF   RECIPIENTS    OF   HIGHER   DEGREES,    I915-I916 


A.M. 

Ph.D. 

M.S. 

Major  Subjects 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Agriculture 

2 

I 

3 

Administrative  Law 

I 

I 

Anthropology 

I 

I 

Astronomy 

I 

I 

Bacteriology 

2 

I 

3 

Biological  Chemistry 

7 

I 

5 

13 

Botany 

I 

2 

2 

S 

Chemistry 

21 

I 

9 

31 

Comparative  Literature 

I 

4 

I 

6 

Constitutional  Law 

13 

2 

IS 

Education 

34 

17 

9 

2 

62 

Electrical  Engineering 

10 

10 

English 

14 

40 

4 

S8 

Geography 

I 

I 

Geology 

3 

I 

I 

I 

6 

Germanic  Languages 

5 

19 

I 

I 

26 

Greek 

I 

I 

Highway  Engineering 

I 

7 

8 

History 

17 

27 

4 

3 

SI 

Indo-Iranian 

4 

4 

International  Law 

4 

I 

5 

Jurisprudence 

I 

I 

Latin 

I 

17 

I 

19 

Mathematics 

4 

7 

2 

13 

Mathematical  Physics 

I 

r 

2 

Mechanical  Engineering 

I 

10 

II 

Metallurgy 

I 

2 

3 

Philosophy 

14 

2 

4 

I 

21 

Physics 

3 

2 

S 

Physiology 

I 

I 

2 

Political  Economy 

14 

5 

8 

27 

Politics 

13 

I 

14 

Psychology 

8 

9 

2 

I 

20 

Romance  Languages 

6 

8 

4 

I 

19 

Semitic  Languages 

I 

I 

2 

Slavonic  Languages 

I 

I 

Social  Economy 

6 

9 

I 

16 

Sociology  and  Statistics 

IS 

7 

5 

27 

Zoology 

4 

I 

S 

10 

Total 

223 

184 

75 

13 

29 

524 

B.     HIGHER   DEGREES    GRANTED   UNDER   EACH   FACULTY 


Faculties 


Political  Science 
Philosophy 
Pure  Science 
Applied  Science 

Total  1916 
Education    and    Practical 
Arts 

Total  J  916  {including 
Teachers  College) 

Total  1915 

Total  1914 

Total  1913 

Total  1912 


Men      Women 


83 
89 

SI 

223 

109 

332 

362 
282 
288 
220 


49 

117 

18 

184 

117 

301 

271 
210 
215 
150 


Ph.D. 


Men      Women 


75 

61 
54 
59 
66 


M.S. 


Men      Women 


29 

29 


Total 


IS6 

242 

97 

29 

524 

226 

7S0 

704 
557 
570 
451 
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Age 

Number 

Age 

Number 

Age 

Number 

Age 

Number 

14-1S 
15-16 
16-17 
17-18 

I 

15 

49 

109 

18-19 
19-20 

20-21 
21-22 

109 
49 
32 
18 

22-23 
23-24 
24-25 
25-26 

5 
4 
I 

26-27 
27-28 
28-29 
29-30 

Total 

I 

I 
304 

AGES   OF    SENIORS,    COLUMBIA   COLLEGE,    I915-I916 


Age 

Number 

Age 

Number 

Age 

Number 

Age 

Number 

17-18 
18-19 
19-20 
20-21 

2 
16 
35 

44 

21-22 
22-23 
23-24 

24-25 

55 

29 

18 

6 

25-26 
26-27 
27-28 
28-29 

5 
3 

4 

2 

29-30 
32-33 

Total 

2 

I 

222 

COMPARATIVE   TABLE   OF   AGES   OF   ENTERING   FRESHMEN, 
COLUMBIA   COLLEGE,   FOR   THE    PERIODS   INDICATED 


Period 

191S-1916 

1914-191S 

1905-1906 

Average  age 
Median  Age 

18  years,  5  months 
18  years,  2  months 

18  years,  7  months 
18  years,  4  months 

18  years,    i  month 
17  years,  11  months 

COMPARATIVE   TABLE   OF   AGES   OF   SENIORS   OF   COLUMBIA   COLLEGE 
FOR   THE   PERIODS   INDICATED 


Period 

1915-1916 

1914-1915 

1905-1906 

Average  age 
Median  age 

21  years,  s  montlis 
21  years,  2  months 

20  years,  9  montlis 

21  years,  3  months 

21  years,    9  months 
20  years,  1 1  months 
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COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 
TABLE  XVIII 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS  ATTENDING  ONE  OR  MORE  COURSES  OF  IN- 
STRUCTION IN  THE  VARIOUS   DEPARTMENTS 


College 

a  c 

(i;  cd  oj 

iS 

c 

0) 

■a 
3 

(U 

I9I5-I9I6 

c 

a 

X! 

0 

e 
0 

Q 
0 

"a 
3 
1—1 

0 
'S 

aJ 

a 

1) 

•3 

T3 

a 

sis 

DO 

3 

<: 

6 

"(3 
c 

3 
0 

if 
li 

H  0 

Department 

Agriculture 

I 

2 

3 

3 

I 

10 

Anatomy  (incl.  Histology) 

33 

35 

182 

6 

256 

Anthropology 

I 

9 

12 

8 

2 

22 

I 

3 

58 

Architecture 

2 

2 

I 

2 

95 

102 

Astronomy 

23 

25 

35 

13 

4 

28 

I 

129 

Bacteriology  and  Hygiene 

23 

86 

32 

7 

148 

Biological  Chemistry 

27 

28 

2 

82 

36 

4 

179 

Botany 

230 

132 

57 

28 

44 

4 

39 

I 

535 

Chemistry 

4 

8 

2 

164 

93 

4 

I 

276 

Civil  Engineering 

225 

225 

Classical  Philology 

Class.  Civilization 

3 

2 

2 

7 

Greek 

8 

8 

4 

2 

I 

23 

I 

47 

Latin 

108 

39 

16 

5 

4 

48 

2 

222 

Dermatology 

95 

95 

Diseases  of  Children 

35 

167 

202 

Economics 

49 

109 

98 

61 

13 

2 

50 

178 

27 

81 

668 

Education 

I 

S 

12 

29 

2 

198 

9 

256 

Electrical  Engineering 

304 

2 

306 

Engineering  Drafting 

22 

45 

19 

5 

37 

23 

121 

English 

385 

253 

135 

83 

2 

I 

241 

14 

2 

115 

1261 

Comp.  Literature 

4 

7 

7 

8 

I 

89 

7 

123 

Fine  Arts 

I 

2 

1 

2 

5 

4 

IS 

Geology 

8 

13 

II 

4 

2 

76 

27 

4 

I 

146 

Germanic  Lang,  and  Lit. 

190 

76 

32 

17 

17 

2 

116 

7 

36 

493 

Gynecology 

167 

167 

Highway  Engineering 

18 

918 

Hist,  and  Political  Philosophy 

141 

219 

119 

68 

20 

253 

43 

I 

98 

62 

Hygiene  and  Preventive 

Medicine 

71 

71 

Journalism 

8 

10 

8 

3 

I 

24 

I 

137 

192 

Laryngology 

95 

95 

Mathematics 

330 

129 

57 

31 

30 

2 

62 

5 

47 

693 

Mechanical  Engineering 

9 

16 

2 

314 

4 

345 

Mechanics  (Mathematical 

Physics) 

8 

12 

5 

122 

19 

I 

167 

Metallurgy 

168 

4 

172 

Mineralogy 

I 

7 

4 

3 

2 

36 

12 

65 

Mining 

61 

4 

65 

Municipal  and  Private  Law 

I 

43 

4S5 

88 

617 

Music 

7 

14 

16 

17 

4 

I 

I 

I 

61 

Neurology 

169 

5 

174 

Obstetrics 

35 

249 

284 

Ophthalmology 

95 

95 

Oriental  Languages 

Chinese 

7 

I 

8 

Indo-Iranian  Languages 

14 

14 

Semitic  Languages 

I 

I 

18 

2 

I 

23 

Orthopedic  Surgery 

95 

95 

Otology 

94 

94 

Pathology 

35 

82 

I 

I 

119 

Pharmacology,  Materia  Med- 

ica  and  Therapeutics 

35 

91 

I 

127 
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College 

0 

Ht^ 

c 

S 

Cl 

0 
n 

V 

c  c 

lU   Ol   0) 

3 

3 

g 

XI 

E2 

I9IS-I9I6 

n 
<u 
B 

fa 

0 

B 
0 

a. 

0 
'c 

3 
>— > 

u 

0 
'a 

V 

•a 
0  rt 

'.H 

'•5 

•a 

V 

a 

a 

■g_o  aj 
DhOhCU 

DO 

u 
0 

< 

73 

a 

3 
0 
1— > 

Ho 

Department 

Philosophy 

368 

103 

S3 

46 

24 

lit) 

IS 

I 

46 

775 

Physical  Education 

373 

79 

36 

22 

15 

42 

8 

I 

59 

63s 

Physics 

68 

94 

53 

23 

33 

63 

39 

I 

27 

401 

Physiology 

I 

39 

36 

I 

187 

16 

I 

281 

Politics  and  Government 

127 

89 

62 

44 

12 

I 

97 

9 

88 

529 

Practice  of  Medicine 

35 

257 

292 

Psychology 

9 

35 

45 

28 

6 

2 

58 

5 

13 

201 

Public  Law 

I 

I 

I 

318 

100 

17 

I 

439 

Religion 

2 

15 

12 

15 

2 

I 

12 

I 

I 

61 

Russian 

9 

2 

11 

Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence 

41 

28 

10 

79 

Romance  Languages  and  Lit. 

Celtic 

I 

I 

French 

147 

113 

46 

27 

22 

89 

S 

6 

40 

49S 

Italian 

7 

3 

I 

6 

13 

3 

33 

Romance  Philology 

3t 

2 

33 

Spanish 

IS 

22 

21 

6 

3 

18 

6 

91 

Shopwork 

83 

II 

2 

I 

3 

2y 

129 

Social  Economy 

I 

2 

89 

5 

97 

Sociology 

2 

167 

IS 

3 

187 

Surgery 

35 

254 

289 

Urology 

95 

95 

Zoology 

23 

43 

18 

13 

19 

51 

5 

172 
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TABLE  XIX 

AGGREGATE  ATTENDANCE  IN  ALL  COURSES,  I915-I916,  (EXCLUDING  BARNARD 
COLLEGE,   TEACHERS   COLLEGE   AND   COLLEGE   OF   PHARMACY) 


191S-1916 


Departments 
Agriculture 

Anatomy  (including  Histology) 
Anthropology 
Architecture 
Astronomy 
Bacteriology 
Biological  Chemistry 
Botany 
Chemistry 
Civil  Engineering 
Classical  Philology 

Classical  Civilization 

Greek 

Latin 
Comparative  Philology 
Dermatology 
Diseases  of  Children 
Economics 
Education 

Electrical  Engineering 
Engineering  Drafting 
English 

Comparative  Literature 
Fine  Arts 
Geology 

Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 
Gynecology 
Highway  Engineering 
History  and  Political  Philosophy 
Household  Arts 

Hygiene  and  Preventive  Medicine 
Journalism 
Laryngology 
Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgy 
Mineralogy 
Mining 

Municipal  and  Private  Law 
Music 
Neurology 
Obstetrics 
Ophthalmology 
Oriental  Languages 

Chinese 

I ndo- Iranian  Languages 

Semitic  Languages 
Orthopedic  Surgery 
Otology 
Pathology 

Pharmacology,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics 
Philosophy 
Physical  Education 
Physics 

Mathematical  Physics  (Mechanics) 
Physiology 


32 
99 

44 


35 

42 

2 

II 

19 

42 

132 

35 

8 

87 

16 

14 

47 

67 

16 


6 

3 

23 

6 

50 

74 

28 

12 

29 

34 

19 

14 

6 

4 


7 
4 
19 
9 
46 
10 
36 
26 
13 


17 

375 

no 

1018 

162 

117 

241 

i8s 

1924 

iiSi 

13 

8 

lOI 

46s 

S 

96 

331 

1497 
530 

1105 
234 

2974 

308 

49 

427 

1060 
261 
117 

2363 

8 

102 

787 

192 

1269 

1495 

515 

87 

338 

3998 
229 
333 
347 
192 

19 

26 

65 

96 

192 

228 

321 

1494 

1096 

653 

335 

254 


.0449 

.9988 

.2904 

2.6875 

.4277 

.3089 

•6363 

.4884 

5. 0794 

3.0387 

■0343 

.0311 

.2667 

1.2276 

.0132 

•2535 

.8739 

3.9721 

1.3992 

2.9172 

.6178 

7.8S14 

.8131 

.1294 

I.I373 

2.7984 

.6891 

.3089 

6.2583 

.0211 

.2693 

2.0777 

.5069 

3.3502 

3.9468 

1.3596 

.2297 

.8923 

10.5547 

.6346 

.8891 

.9161 

.5269 

.0502 

.0687 

.1716 

•2535 

.5069 

.6019 

■8475 

3.9442 

2.893s 

1-7339 

.8844 

.6706 
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u 

c 

°      c 

I9IS-I9I6 

■TS.VV 

0^  = 

^  0 

oh 

ca  rt  E 
c  0=3 

zp 

e! 

Cl, 

Politics  and  Government 

20 

903 

2.3939 

Practice  of  Medicine 

36 

443 

1.169s 

Psychology 

2S 

473 

1.2487 

Public  Law 

2S 

607 

1. 6125 

Religion 

5 

76 

.2007 

Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence 

10 

44 

.1162 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

Celtic 

I 

I 

.0027 

French 

52 

1017 

2.6949 

Italian 

II 

60 

.1584 

Romance  Philology 

8 

66 

•1743 

Spanish 

10 

179 

.4726 

Russian 

4 

18 

■047s 

Shopwork 

8 

154 

.4066 

Social  Economy 

20 

364 

.9610 

Sociology 

12 

476 

1.2766 

Surgery 

33 

442 

1. 1769 

Urology 

4 

192 

.5069 

Zoology 

27 

373 

.9847 

Total 

1S04 

37,803 

100.0000 
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TABLE   XX 

THE  AMOUNT  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FREE  TUITION   OTHER  THAN   THAT 
PROVIDED   BY   SCHOLARSHIPS 


°  u 

"S  S  S 

2?l 

0  s 

a    " 

.«  " 

Faculty  or  School 

E  p  c 

Oi-i 

.11 

c5^    « 

53  !d 

Total 

Columbia  College 

S309.00 

S982.00 

$216.00 

I1507.00 

School  of  Law 

150.00 

150.00 

300.00 

School  of  Medicine 

Schools  of  Mines, 

Engineering  and 

Chemistry 

500.00 

$102.00 

I227.00 

829.00 

Fine  Arts 

School  of  Journalism 

Political  Science, 

Philosophy  and 

Pure  Science 

11,567.00 

630.00 

13,420.00 

120.00 

180.00 

656.00 

26,573-00 

Total 

$12,026.00 

$2,262.00 

$13,420.00 

$336,00 

$282.00 

$883.00 

$20,200.00 
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EXTENSION    TEACHING 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  Extension  Teaching 
at  Morningside,  not  including  those  in  special  classes,  was 
4,503.  The  corresponding  total  in  1914-1915  was  3,407;  in 
1913-1914,  2,623.  The  4,503  included  880  matriculated  stu- 
dents, about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total.  These  matriculated 
students  are  not  included  in  the  total  given  in  Table  I  on 
page  300,  since  they  are  duplicates  of  registrations  there 
counted  under  the  several  faculties.  The  above  total  like- 
wise includes  192  students  registered  in  the  Summer  Session 
of  191 5  who  are  similarly  excluded  from  the  total  given  in 
Table  I.  As  shown  by  Table  D,  the  elimination  of  the  1,072 
duplicates  from  the  total  of  4,503  and  the  addition  of  the 
821  non-matriculants  attending  elsewhere  than  at  Morning- 
side  produced  the  total  of  4,252  as  given  in  Table  I.  This 
total  last  year  was  3,305;  in  1913-1914  it  was  2,813.  Table 
B  this  year  gives  the  registration  in  special  classes. 

The  classification  according  to  residence  as  given  in  Table 
E  shows  that  a  large  majority  of  the  students  live  in  New 
York  City.  From  New  Jersey  there  were  754  in  attendance 
including  those  registered  at  the  local  centers  in  that  state 
(250 j.  This  is  of  interest  in  that  it  shows  that  at  Columbia, 
Extension  Teaching  means  the  throwing  open  of  the  resources 
of  the  University  to  those  who  are  not  able  to  attend  the 
regular  classes  at  the  usual  time  rather  than  the  establish- 
ment of  branches  of  the  University  in  outlying  sections. 
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COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 
STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 

A.     STUDENTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  SEX 


Morning- 
side 

Extra- 

Mural 

Centers 

Totals 

Men 
Women 

2330 
2173 

43 
778 

2373 
2951 

Totals 

4503 

821 

5324 

Duplicate  Registrations:. 
Matriculated  Students 
Summer  Session  (191S) 

880 
192 

Total  attendance  in  Extension  Teaching  only 

4252 

B.    REGISTRATIONS  IN  SPECIAL  CLASSES  (nOT  INCLUDED  IN  OTHER  TABLES) 


Men 

Women 

Totals 

1.  Spoken  Language 

2.  Insurance 

3.  Citizenship 

4.  Practical  Arts 

5.  Fine  Arts 

Totals 

246 
58 
19 
85 
14 

422 

704 

3 

4 

1102 

125 

IQ38 

950 

61 

23 

1187 

139 

2360 

C.     STUDENTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  FACULTIES 


Morning- 

Extra 

Total 

side 

Mural 

I.  Non-matriculated: 

Columbia 

3080 

821 

3901 

Teachers  College  (exclusively) 

543 

543 

2.  Matriculated: 

Columbia  College 

315 

31S 

Barnard  College 

44 

44 

Mines,  Engineering  and  Chemistry- 

57 

57 

Law 

9 

9 

Fine  Arts 

25 

25 

Journalism 

47 

47 

Political  Science 

86 

86 

Philosophy 

64 

64 

Pure  Science 

23 

23 

Medicine 

7 

7 

Pharmacy 

I 

I 

Teachers  College 

202 

202 

Totals 

4503 

821 

5324 
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Morning- 

Extra 

Grand 

side 

Mural 

Total 

New  York  City: 

Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 

2359 

2 

2361 

Brooklyn 

379 

2 

381 

Queens 

8i 

9 

90 

Richmond 

28 

28 

New  York  State  (outside  New  York  City) 

441 

178 

619 

New  Jersey 

504 

250 

754 

Totals 

37Q2 

441 

4233 

Other  States: 

Alabama 

12 

12 

Arkansas 

2 

2 

California 

17 

I 

18 

Colorado 

8 

8 

Connecticut 

67 

172 

239 

Delaware 

r 

I 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

7 

7 

Florida 

S 

5 

Georgia 

17 

17 

Idaho 

2 

2 

Illinois 

24 

24 

Indiana 

32 

r 

33 

Iowa 

15 

15 

Kansas 

9 

9 

Kentucky 

12 

12 

Louisiana 

3 

3 

Maine 

i6 

I 

17 

Maryland 

6 

6 

Massachusetts 

78 

40 

118 

Michigan 

i6 

16 

Minnesota 

6 

I 

7 

Missouri 

l6 

16 

Montana 

3 

3 

Nebraska 

6 

6 

New  Hampshire 

2 

I 

3 

North  Carolina 

8 

8 

North  Dakota 

3 

3 

Ohio 

34 

34 

Oregon 

9 

9 

Pennsylvania 

8o 

153 

233 

Rhode  Island 

10 

3 

13 

South  Carolina 

12 

12 

South  Dakota 

3 

3 

Tennessee 

3 

3 

Texas 

14 

14 

Utah 

8 

8 

Vermont 

8 

4 

12 

Virginia 

II 

I 

12 

Washington 

10 

10 

West  Virginia 

I 

I 

Wisconsin 

15 

IS 

Totals 

4403 

820 

3223 
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D.   STUDENTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  RESIDENCE — {Continued) 


Morning- 

Extra 

Grand 

side 

Mural 

Total 

Foreign  Countries: 

Argentine 

I 

I 

Belgium 

I 

I 

Brazil 

I 

I 

Canada 

20 

20 

China 

27 

27 

Cuba 

7 

7 

Ecuador 

I 

I 

France 

2 

2 

Germany 

5 

5 

Great  Britain 

3 

3 

Honduras 

I 

I 

India 

2 

2 

Italy 

I 

I 

Japan 

12 

I 

13 

Mexico 

I 

I 

Nicaragua 

2 

2 

Panama 

I 

I 

Philippine  Islands 

4 

4 

Russia 

4 

4 

Spain 

I 

I 

Switzerland 

I 

I 

Syria 

I 

I 

Uruguay 

r 

I 

Totals 

100 

I 

lOl 

Grand  Total 

4503 

821 

5324 
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E.    AGGREGATE   ATTENDANCE    ON   COURSES 


No.  of  Half- Year 

Courses 

No.  of  Registrations 

Percent- 
age of 

Subjects 

bO 

c 

Extra- 

bO 

a 

'2  <u 

Extra- 

Total 
Enroll- 

E-a 

Mural 

Total 

£s 

Mural 

Total 

O'm 

Centers 

0    M 

Centers 

Accounting 

19 

19 

436 

436 

3-5744 

Administration 

10 

10 

70 

70 

•5739 

Agriculture 

23 

23 

133 

133 

1.0903 

Architecture 

36 

36 

426 

426 

3-4924 

Biology 

I 

I 

5 

5 

.0410 

Bookkeeping 

4 

4 

71 

71 

.5821 

Botany 

6 

6 

35 

35 

.2869 

Chemistry 

14 

14 

324 

324 

2.6S62 

Civil  Engineering 

10 

10 

83 

83 

.6804 

Civil  Service 

r 

I 

6 

6 

.0492 

Clothing 

16 

16 

98 

98 

.8034 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

2 

2 

39 

39 

-3197 

Commercial  Law 

6 

6 

201 

201 

1.6478 

Contemp.  Literature 

2 

2 

133 

133 

1.0903 

Cookery 

17 

17 

182 

182 

1.4921 

Drafting 

7 

7 

62 

62 

-S083 

Drawmg 

13 

13 

49 

49 

.4017 

Economics 

39 

I 

40 

756 

35 

791 

6.4847 

Economic  Science 

3 

3 

6 

6 

.0492 

Education 

II 

II 

22 

lOI 

449 

550 

4-5089 

Electrical  Engineering 

S 

5 

70 

70 

-5739 

English 

58 

15 

73 

2199 

357 

2556 

20.9542 

Finance 

6 

6 

83 

83 

.6804 

Fine  Arts 

32 

32 

309 

309 

2.5332 

French 

22 

4 

26 

576 

28 

604 

4-9516 

Geography 

2 

2 

6 

6 

.0492 

Geology 

4 

4 

24 

24 

.1968 

German 

34 

34 

549 

549 

4-5007 

Greek 

3 

3 

13 

13 

.1066 

Hebrew 

4 

4 

10 

10 

.0820 

Highway  Engineering 

10 

10 

53 

53 

•4345 

History 

26 

I 

27 

631 

37 

668 

5-5763 

Hygiene 

2 

2 

16 

16 

-1312 

International  Law 

9 

2 

II 

41 

14 

55 

-4509 

Italian 

4 

S 

9 

18 

27 

45 

.3689 

Latin 

13 

13 

213 

213 

1.7462 

Library  Economy 

9 

9 

122 

122 

1.0002 

Mathematics 

20 

20 

388 

388 

3-l809 

Mechanics 

I 

I 

3 

3 

.0246 

Metalworking 

s 

S 

II 

II 

.0902 

Music 

S3 

S3 

193 

193 

1.5822 

Nursing 

3 

3 

23 

23 

.1886 

Nutrition 

2 

2 

35 

35 

.2869 

Optometry 

20 

20 

373 

373 

3-0579 

Penmanship 

I 

I 

2 

2 

.0164 

Philosophy 

10 

10 

231 

231 

1.8938 

Photoplay  Writing 

3 

3 

42 

42 

•3443 

Physics 

4 

4 

ISO 

ISO 

1.2297 

Physical  Education 

IS 

IS 

160 

160 

1.3117 

Plastic  Anatomy 

2 

2 

19 

10 

•  1558 

Politics 

10 

10 

88 

88 

•  7214 

Psychology 

14 

14 

317 

317 

2.5988 

Sanitary  Engineering 

3 

3 

26 

26 

.2132 

Science  of  Language 

I 

I 

8 

8 

•0656 

Secretarial  Corres. 

2 

2 

34 

34 

.2787 

Social  Science 

3 

3 

30 

30 

•  2459 

Sociology 

8 

8 

18 

18 

.1476 

Spanish 

8 

8 

275 

27s 

2- 254s 

Speech 

5 

S 

48 

48 

-3035 

Stenography 

21 

21 

248 

248 

2.0,i.?I 

Structural  Mechanics 

6 

6 

71 

7' 

.582  r 

Textiles 

3 

3 

4 

4 

.o,<28 

Typewriting 

7 

7 

1 85 

18s 

1.5  164 

Typography 

I 

I 

28 

2« 

.2295 

Woodworking 

8 

8 

27 

27 

.2213 

Zoftlogy 

3 

2 

65 

65 

■  5329 

Tolal 

7i4 

30 

7(SJ 

112.U 

047 

liigS 

100.0000 
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SUMMER   SESSION   OF    I916 

Eight  thousand  and  twenty-three  were  registered  in  the 
Summer  Session  of  19 16. 

The  total  enrollment  of  8,023  marks  an  increase  of  2,062 
over  1915.  The  percentage  gain  over  1915  is  34.59  per  cent. 
This  is  the  largest  percentage  increase  since  1903.  It  is  the 
largest  numerical  increase  in  the  history  of  the  Session. 


Percentage  of 

Year 

General 

Medical 

Total 

Increase  Over 
Preceding  Year 

1900 

417 

417 

1901 

579 

579 

38.85 

1902 

643 

643 

II. OS 

1903 

940 

S3 

993 

54.43 

1904 

914 

47 

961 

3-22 

190S 

976 

42 

1,018 

5.93 

1906 

1,008 

33 

1,041 

2.26 

1907 

I.3S3 

42 

1,395 

33.72 

1908 

1,498 

34 

1,532 

10. OS 

1909 

1,949 

22 

1,971 

28.6s 

1910 

2,632 

2,632 

33-54 

1911 

2,973 

2,973 

12.96 

1912 

3.602 

3,602 

21.16 

1913 

4.S39 

4,539 

26.01 

1914 

5,590 

S,S90 

23.14 

191S 

5,961 

5,961 

6.63 

1916 

8,023 

8,023 

34-59 

4,086  degrees  are  held  by  3,308  of  the  students  as  follows: 


2196 

A.B. 

4 

Ph.C. 

I 

D.D. 

I 

M.O. 

638 

B.S. 

8 

Ph.G. 

2 

S.T.B. 

I 

D.O. 

73 

B.L. 

2 

Phar.D. 

3 

DD.S. 

30 

M.E. 

?> 

M.L. 

91 

Pd.B. 

6 

B.C.S. 

8 

C.E. 

I 

Litt.D. 

20 

Pd.M. 

4 

Ed.B. 

3 

Ch.E. 

7 

B.Mus. 

3 

Pd.D. 

8 

B.Di. 

I 

Chem 

497 

A.M. 

23 

L.I. 

4 

M.Di. 

4 

E.E. 

41 

M.S. 

49 

LL.B. 

I 

B.L.S. 

2 

J.D. 

I 

ScD. 

5 

LL.M. 

5 

B.S.D. 

27 

Misc. 

192 

Ph.B. 

I 

LL.D. 

14 

B.E. 

5 

Ph.M. 

32 

M.D. 

I 

B.M.E. 

36 

Ph.D. 

29 

B.D. 

3 

B.O. 
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The  tables  appended  hereto  need  but  little  comment.  The 
percentage  of  women  students  has  increased  from  59.59  per 
cent,  to  64.51  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  new  students  like- 
wise shows  an  increase,  61.97  per  cent,  against  56.89  per  cent. 
The  number  of  matriculated  students  has  increased  by  706, 
about  28  per  cent.  This  is  not  a  proportionate  increase  as 
compared  with  the  non-matriculants  whose  percentage  of 
increase  was  39  per  cent,  over  1915.  The  apparent  decrease 
in  the  number  of  matriculants  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  or  Master  of  Science  whose  major  subject  is  Education 
are  now  registered  solely  under  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
This  likewise  accounts  in  part  for  the  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduate  students  at  Teachers  College. 
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COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 
STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


Number 

Percentage 

Classification 

Numbers 

Totals 

Percentages 

Totals 

A.  Students  Classified  According 

TO  Sex 

Men 

2847 

35.49 

Women 

S176 

8023 

64.51 

100.00 

B.  Students  Classified  as  Old  and 

New 

Previously  registered 

3051 

38.03 

New  students 

4972 

61.97 

8023 

100.00 

C.  Students  Classified  According 

TO  Faculties 

I.  Non-matriculated 

4763 

59.37 

II.  Matriculated: 

I.  Columbia  College 

297 

2.  Barnard  College 

63 

3.  Mines,  Engineering  and 

Chemistry 

46 

4.  Law 

66 

S.  Medicine 

34 

6.  Architecture 

13 

7.  Political  Science 

189 

8.  Philosophy  1 

SSS 

9.  Pure  Science 

190 

ID.  Teachers  College 

1784 

Undergraduate      890 

Graduate                894 

II.  Journalism 

23 

3260 
8023 

40.63 
100.00 

D.  Students  Classified  According 

TO  Teaching  Positions 

Elementary  schools 

I5S0 

19.33 

Secondary  schools 

1364 

17-00 

Higher  educational  institutions 

479 

5.97 

Normal  schools 

313 

3-90 

Industrial  schools 

SO 

.62 

Principals  (school) 

600 

7.48 

Supervisors 

235 

2.93 

Superintendents 

206 

2.57 

Special  teachers 

136 

1.70 

Private  school  teachers 

124 

1. 55 

Private  teachers 

34 

.42 

Librarians 

12 

.15 

Technical  schools 

38 

•47 

Business  schools 

8 

.10 

Not  engaged  in  teaching 

2874 

8023 

35.82 

100.00 

E.  Students  Classified  According 

to  Residence 

North  Atlantic  Division: 

Connecticut 

i6s 

Maine 

57 

Massachusetts 

254 

New  Hampshire 

39 

New  Jersey 

512 

1  Including  119  students  with  Education  as  a  subject  of  major  interest  registered  under 
the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  through  Teachers  College. 
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STATISTICAL   SUMMARY— Continued 


Number 

Percentage 

Classification 

Numbers 

Totals 

Percentages 

Totals 

New  York 

Outside  of  N.  Y.  City    735 

Manhattan  and 

the  Bronx         1472 

Brooklyn                 374 

Queens                       89 

Richmond                  12 

1947 

2702 

Pennsylvania 

575 

Rhode  Island 

43 

Vermont 

41 

4jSS 

34.6q 

South  Atlantic  Division: 

Delaware 

8 

District  of  Columbia 

69 

Florida 

SI 

Georgia 

268 

Mar>'land 

126 

North  Carolina 

145 

South  Carolina 

116 

Virginia 

2S4 

West  Virginia 

72 

IIOQ 

13.83 

South  Central  Division: 

Alabama 

64 

Arkansas 

19 

Kentucky 

89 

Louisiana 

40 

Mississippi 

28 

Oklahoma 

31 

Tennessee 

113 

Texas 

I6S 

North  Central  Division: 

54Q 

6.84 

Illinois 

142 

Indiana 

176 

Iowa 

113 

Kansas 

72 

Michigan 

173 

Minnesota 

127 

Missouri 

107 

Nebraska 

68 

North  Dakota 

9 

Ohio 

454 

South  DakoU 

32 

Wisconsin 

120 

'5i>J 

J  0.86 

Western  Division: 

Arizona 

9 

California 

60 

Colorado 

47 

Idaho 

8 

Montana 

13 

Nevada 

3 

New  Mexico 

4 

Oregon 

24 

Utah 

25 

Washington 

38 

Wyoming 

4 

2JJ 

2.03 
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COLUMBIA     UNIVERSITY 
STATISTICAL  SUMMARY— Continued 


Number 

Percentage 

Classification 

Numbers 

Totals 

Percentages 

Totals 

Insular  and  Non-Contiguous  Terri- 

tories: 

Hawaiian  Islands 

2 

Philippine  Islands 

I 

Porto  Rico 

II 

14 

.17 

Foreign  Countries: 

Argentina 

I 

Austria 

I 

Bahama  Islands 

I 

Bermuda 

2 

Brazil 

2 

Canada 

78 

Central  America 

2 

Chile 

I 

China 

19 

Cuba 

7 

India 

2 

Ireland 

I 

Japan 

13 

Mexico 

I 

Norway 

I 

Russia 

I 

Scotland 

I 

So.  Africa 

I 

135 

1.68 

8023 

100.00 
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Subjects 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Percentage 
of  Total 

Courses 

Registrations 

Enrollment 

Accounting 

4 

65 

•30 

Agriculture 

5 

IS 

.07 

Architecture 

7 

42 

.06 

Astronomy 

2 

S6 

.26 

Biblical  Literature 

I 

20 

.10 

Biology 

3 

37 

■  17 

Botany 

7 

64 

•  30 

Chemistry 

30 

466 

2.16 

Classical  Philology: 

Comparative  Philology 

2 

32 

•  IS 

Greek 

4 

32 

15 

Latin 

14 

300 

1-39 

Commercial  Subjects: 

Advertising 

2 

41 

.19 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

2 

30 

.14 

Commercial  Law 

2 

24 

.11 

Penmanship 

I 

39 

.18 

Economics 

IS 

320 

1.48 

Education 

126 

8892 

41.17 

Engineering: 

Chemical  Engineering 

2 

18 

.09 

Civil  Engineering 

I 

28 

•13 

Electrical  Engineering 

2 

23 

.11 

Engineering  Drafting 

6 

49 

•  23 

Mechanical  Engineering 

I 

S 

.03 

Sanitary  Science 

I 

18 

.09 

English 

29 

1322 

6.12 

Fine  Arts 

19 

618 

2.86 

Geography 

8 

139 

.65 

Geology 

4 

27 

.13 

German 

26 

491 

2.28 

History 

25 

502 

2.33 

Household  Arts 

54 

1867 

8.64 

Industrial  Arts 

22 

496 

2.30 

International  Law  and  Diplomacy: 

Public  Law 

2 

28 

■  13 

International  Relations 

2 

27 

.13 

Journalism 

I 

3S 

.16 

Kindergarten 

S 

190 

.88 

Law 

16 

253 

1. 17 

Library  Economy 

4 

100 

.46 

Mathematics 

16 

582 

2.70 

Mechanical  Drawing  (see  Engineering  Drafting) 

Medicine 

22 

14s 

.67 

Metallurgy 

5 

22 

.10 

Mineralogy 

4 

46 

.21 

Music 

9 

213 

•99 

Nature-Study 

I 

14 

.07 

Philosophy 

8 

176 

.82 

Philosophy  and  Religion 

7 

5S 

.26 

Photoplay  Writing 

2 

58 

.27 

Physical  Education 

32 

1513 

7.01 

Physics  and  Mechanics 

17 

202 

•94 

Physiology 

S 

73 

•34 

Politics  and  Public  Law 

6 

79 

•37 

Psychology 

9 

243 

I.13 

Romance  Languages: 

French 

16 

447 

2.07 

Italian 

2 

28 

•  13 

Portuguese 

2 

7 

•03 

Spanixh 

7 

276 

1.28 

Romance  Philology 

I 

10 

•  OS 

Slavonic  Languages 

I 

6 

•03 

Social  Science: 

Sociology 

4 

133 

.62 

Social  Economy 

4 

66 

.31 

Speech 

3 

211 

.98 

Stenography  and  Typewriting 

9 

225 

1.04 

Zoology 
ToUds 

2 

61 

.38 

651 

2t,602 

100.00 
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G.    AGGREGATE   ATTENDANCE   ON  COURSES,    I905-I915 


J, 

^0 

S  t^ 

Sco 

S  a 

s  0 

=3    H 

a« 

5  '^ 

^  "* 

^  "^ 

^"O 

■3  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0    M 

"O    M 

"P    M 

p    M 

0    M 

p    H 

P  " 

cS 

cS 

cS 

S2 

c2 

SS 

«S 

cS 

S2 

c& 

c? 

cS 

Subjects 

"3  c 

"3  c 

"3  c 

•3  c 

"3  ?, 

S  <u 

iS  0) 

Xi  V 

ii  <u 

4^  <u 

^  <u 

^  tu 

Xj   <U 

m  01 

4j  a> 

^    0) 

4J    0) 

0  S 

0  s 

°  E 

°  B 

P  E 

P  E 

P  E 

P  E 

0  a 

P  S 

P  E 

P  s 

l-L   " 

f-H    ^ 

H  " 

H  ° 

H  " 

H 

H  " 

H  '^ 

H*^ 

H 

(1 " 

H  " 

Accounting 

49 

6S 

Agriculture 

IS 

30 

14 

10 

22 

IS 

Anthropology 

17 

13 

17 

24 

23 

Architecture  '■ 

16 

32 

18 

26 

30 

50 

64 

63 

64 

69 

42 

Astronomy 

29 

24 

21 

18 

56 

Biblical  Literature 

12 

19 

II 

22 

33 

37 

32 

20 

Biology 

18 

10 

26 

41 

124 

Bookkeeping 

35 

38 

Botany 

27 

30 

36 

28 

47 

53 

57 

64 

Chemistry 

156 

164 

257 

292 

304 

286 

321 

262 

254 

331 

387 

466 

Classical  Archaeology 

II 

22 

Comparative  Philology 

S 

4 

32 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

23 

18 

30 

Commercial  Administration 

16 

Commercial  Law 

36 

24 

Economics 

12 

32 

35 

54 

97 

119 

I2S 

169 

187 

270 

293 

320 

Education 

366 

30s 

480 

601 

879 

21630 

2219I 

==2793 

23891 

4506 

5790 

6821 

Engineering 

■+2 

46 

27 

17 

26 

28 

26 

53 

92 

English 

367 

363 

408 

313 

506 

532 

529 

683 

988 

1 136 

1057 

1606 

Fine  Arts 

127 

362 

126 

192 

330 

483 

410 

618 

Geography 

49 

49 

79 

38 

44 

79 

26 

48 

104 

82 

67 

290 

Geology 

19 

32 

43 

31 

46 

S3 

41 

33 

33 

27 

German 

201 

204 

200 

214 

251 

319 

326 

393 

388 

461 

412 

464 

Greek 

10 

6 

17 

13 

19 

21 

20 

25 

24 

21 

16 

32 

Hebrew 

3 

History 

88 

103 

192 

187 

212 

238 

313 

322 

410 

478 

466 

610 

Household  Arts ' 

35 

58 

96 

III 

266 

411 

534 

873 

974 

1507 

1541 

1760 

Hygiene 

22 

29 

Industrial  Arts  * 

134 

127 

146 

166 

202 

302 

229 

30s 

226 

546 

426 

473 

Kindergarten 

139 

109 

103 

199 

211 

116 

85 

85 

95 

420 

Latin 

SS 

69 

81 

102 

145 

149 

157 

212 

217 

241 

231 

300 

Law 

81 

122 

244 

348 

337 

263 

253 

Library  Economy 

27 

72 

54 

66 

70 

40 

100 

Mathematics 

210 

199 

246 

340 

318 

282 

327 

297 

479 

521 

550 

869 

Mechanical  Drawing 

38 

40 

44 

62 

SI 

32 

21 

25 

29 

41 

31 

49 

Medicine 

28 

41 

so 

58 

92 

95 

145 

Metallurgy 

6 

13 

9 

5 

22 

Mineralogy 

28 

16 

II 

10 

8 

9 

17 

13 

46 

Music 

47 

24 

42 

44 

31 

92 

103 

151 

130 

191 

157 

36s 

Nature  Study 

42 

24 

54 

40 

20 

14 

27 

32 

19 

Penmanship 

24 

39 

Philosophy 

42 

45 

67 

113 

90 

100 

8S 

I2S 

98 

187 

131 

176 

Photoplay  Writing 

58 

Physical  Education 

157 

147 

172 

187 

381 

649 

649 

792 

881 

IISI 

924 

1715 

Physics  and  Mechanics 

96 

136 

204 

208 

250 

240 

241 

197 

327 

328 

260 

202 

Physiology 

19 

23 

25 

48 

54 

62 

50 

29 

24 

100 

95 

73 

Politics 

S 

18 

32 

48 

88 

79 

70 

Psychology 

91 

95 

130 

i8s 

215 

IIS 

133 

107 

1X8 

230 

225 

243 

Public  Law 

39 

9 

Religion 

21 

25 

19 

19 

24 

24 

41 

55 

Romance  Languages 

114 

lOI 

189 

194 

218 

275 

329 

335 

429 

452 

543 

768 

Slavonic  Languages 

7 

4 

6 

Sociology 

33 

48 

113 

102 

97 

85 

91 

90 

179 

133 

Speech 

124 

81 

276 

Stenography  and  Type- 

writing 

24 

62 

86 

133 

192 

I8S 

22s 

Vocational  Guidance 

35 

64 

93 

Zoology 

17 

36 

20 

20 

40 

48 

61 

Total 

2381 

2406 

3400 

3701 

5018 

6q54 

7735 

Q352 

11810 

14945 

15693 

20822 

No.  of  courses  given 

in 

123 

149 

151 

189 

269 

338 

383 

462 

512 

6x1 

746 

1  Including  courses  in  Architectural  and  Freehand  Drawing  only,  1906-19 10. 

2  Including  courses  in  the  teaching  of  various  elementary,  secondary  and  technical  subjects. 
'  Including  courses  in  Domestic  Art,  1908  and  1909,  and  Domestic  Science,  1904-1909. 

♦  Including  courses  in  the  department  of  Manual  Training,  1903-1909. 


October  i,  igi6. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  A.  Dickey,  Registrar 


REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING   LIBRARIAN 

FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  I916 

To  the  President  of  the  University, 
Sir: 

The  present  report  marks  the  end  of  my  term  of  service  as 
Acting  Librarian.  On  July  i,  1916,  by  designation  of  the 
President,  Provost  WilHam  H.  Carpenter  becomes  Acting 
Librarian  of  the  University,  and  Mr.  Roger  S.  Howson  assis- 
tant Librarian. 

During  my  incumbency  I  have  laid  chief  stress  upon  the  ac- 
quisition of  books.  Standard  bibhographies  have  been  checked 
with  the  greatest  care  by  the  Bibliographer,  Mr.  Howson. 
Many  gaps  have  been  filled  and  important  sets  have  been  com- 
pleted. In  a  university  library  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
books.  We  must  strain  every  nerve  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  output  of  the  world's  scholarly  literature.  The  books 
which  we  need  must  be  within  reach.  Elaborate  schemes  of 
cooperation  with  other  libraries  do  not  meet  our  own  daily 
educational  needs.  Courtesy  and  good  feeling  will  always  rule 
in  our  relations  with  our  sister  institutions  and  all  possible  help 
will  be  extended  and  received,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is  our  own 
books  which  count. 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  the  administration  of  the  Library 

is,  in  my  opinion,  the  question  of  department  libraries.   It  is 

this  problem  which  chiefly  differentiates 

.  ,,  .  -^      i-i  f  Department  Libraries 

the  college  or    university  library  trom 

the   public   library.   The  ideal   toward  which  educators  are 

tending  is  the  laboratory  use  of  books.   This  differs  or  should 

differ  from    the  old-fashioned   reading  of    books    in    degree, 

not  in  kind.    It  means  the  maximum  use  of  the  maximum 

number  of  good  books.   The  college  teacher  of  to-day  abhors 

limiting  the  horizon  of  his  pupils  to  a  single  text  book  in  each 

course  of  instruction.   As  a  teacher  I  may  say  that  I  dream  of 
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holding  classes  not  in  a  bare  lecture  room,  but  in  a  private 
study  where  books  may  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  students 
and  the  students  tempted  to  linger  and  browse.  I  could  not 
share  such  a  study  with  even  a  single  colleague,  for  his  lectures 
would  disturb  my  readers  and  mine  his.  The  obstacles  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  universal  attainment  of  this  ideal  are 
obvious.  It  would  be  so  expensive  a  luxury  that  a  university 
so  endowed  would  be  almost  inconceivable.  Although  the 
cost  of  education  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  its  ever  being  extended  to  the  point  of  supply- 
ing every  teacher  with  a  complete  working  library  for  his  stu- 
dents. 

The  next  best  substitute  for  this  ideal  is  the  department 
library.  Department  libraries  are  of  three  sorts :  for  the  young- 
er students,  a  study-hall,  containing  only  the  books  to  which 
they  are  referred  by  their  college  instructors;  for  the  students 
in  the  professional  schools,  complete  technical  collections  as 
in  law  and  medicine;  for  the  'graduate  students'  in  the  hu- 
manities, 'seminar  libraries'  in  each  of  the  major  fields  of 
study.  Even  the  department  library,  if  carried  to  the  point 
of  maximum  educational  efficiency,  would  be  almost  prohib- 
tive  in  cost.     The  duplication  of  books  would  be  enormous. 

Our  present  practice  accordingly  is  the  result  of  further  com- 
promise. We  establish  as  few  department  libraries  as  we  can, 
and  having  established  them,  we  give  them  for  the  most  part 
no  endowment  or  financial  support  worthy  of  the  name.  The 
clearly  defined  and  old-established  technical  professions,  such 
as  law  and  medicine,  suffer  little  if  at  all.  They  are  as  well 
provided  for  as  any  department  of  the  Library.  The  newer 
professions  and  the  more  vaguely  defined  humanities  suffer 
most.  Lacking  adequate  funds,  they  do  not  duplicate  the 
collections  of  the  main  library  but  borrow  them  en  bloc  during 
each  academic  term.  The  tendency  of  this  policy  is  to  scatter 
the  main  library.  In  fact,  it  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
are  to  maintain  a  general  library  at  all.  If  we  are  to  place  the 
needs  of  the  special  departments  first,  we  may  as  well  frankly 
face  the  situation  of  sending  our  scholars  to  the  New  York 
Public  Library  for  work  which  leads  them  into  more  than  one 
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field  of  learning.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  must  either  refuse  to 
grant  to  our  faculties  the  privilege  of  having  departmental 
libraries,  or  provide  ample  funds  for  duplication,  whether,  as 
in  the  case  of  philosophy  for  instance,  the  so-called  main  col- 
lection is  to  be  in  the  general  library  and  the  auxiliary  collec- 
tion elsewhere,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  law  or  engineering,  the  main 
collection  is  isolated  and  the  subsidiary  collection  is  in  the 
general  library. 

In  short  there  are  three  lines  of  action  which  we  may  follow: 
(i)  We  may  refuse  to  meet  the  educational  demand  and  main- 
tain a  single  general  library,  from  which  the  student  may  de- 
rive no  more  and  no  less  benefit  than  from  one  of  the  greater 
public  libraries.  (2)  We  may  refuse  to  meet  the  needs  of  gen- 
eral scholarship  and  maintain  clearly  defined  and  partially 
overlapping  department  libraries.  (3)  We  may  meet  both 
needs  by  maintaining  a  complete  general  collection  as  well  as 
special  collections  in  every  field  of  learning,  with  the  proviso 
that  no  'library'  is  ever  to  be  denied  a  book  merely  because 
another  already  possesses  it. 

If  we  maintain  a  general  library  alone,  with  only  such  du- 
plication of  reference  books  and  '  reserved '  books  in  situ  as  is 
demanded  by  the  number  of  our  readers,  we  may  then  devote 
our  funds  to  the  amassing  of  a  great  collection  of  books  which 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  in  the  world.  If  we  maintain 
department  libraries  alone,  our  funds  will  presumably  be  ample 
to  provide  us  with  a  truly  notable  group  of  special  collections. 
If  we  attempt  to  maintain  both,  our  funds  must  be  literally 
multiplied  many  times. 

Our  present  practice  tends  toward  the  third  of  these  possi- 
bilities. I  have  said  that  to  carry  it  out  to  its  logical  conclusion 
would  be  almost  prohibitive  in  cost.  Surely  however  it  is  not 
a  chimerical  scheme.  The  duplicate  collection  or  collections 
in  each  field  may  be  definitely  limited  to  the  authoritative 
books,  even  though  this  term  be  given  the  widest  possible 
definition.  Superseded  books  which  have  only  an  antiquarian 
interest  need  not  encumber  the  department  collections.  Our 
universities  must  meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  What  the 
printing  press  has  already  done  for  the  education  of  mankind 
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is  less,  we  may  safely  predict,  than  that  which  it  will  do  in  the 

future.    The  book  must  take  a  more  and  more  important  part 

in  higher  education.    Educational  institutions  must  therefore 

provide  more  generously  for  their  libraries. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  acquisition  of  books  is  their  proper 

classification.    Classification  is  at  present  the  first  step  in  the 

routine  of  cataloging.  In  my  opinion  it 
Classification  and  ^^^^^^    ^^   ^   ^j^^j^^^      ^^^^^^   ^^^    j^    ^^^ 

Cataloging  ,  ,  r  i-rr  <•  TT 

hands  of  a  different  type  of  person.  Here 
again  the  university  library  is  differentiated  from  the  public 
library  because  of  the  inter-dependence  between  class-room 
and  reading-room,  and  because  of  the  policy  of  admitting 
scholars  directly  to  the  book-shelves  for  research  work.  The 
general  principle  seems  unassailable  that  we  should  have  the 
same  expert  advice  in  the  classification  of  books  as  in  their 
purchase.  We  do  not  put  upon  the  clerical  staff  of  the  order 
department  the  responsibility  of  selecting  the  books  to  be  pur- 
chased in  a  given  field  of  learning.  Yet  the  placing  of  those 
books  in  their  proper  relationship  on  the  shelves  is  often  left 
to  a  very  inexperienced  and  meagerly  paid  assistant,  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  books.  The  obvious 
remedy  would  be  to  assign  the  task  of  classification  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  in  each  department,  as  is  now  done  perforce 
in  the  case  of  certain  oriental  languages.  But  that  is  easier 
said  than  done.  The  professors  best  qualified  for  the  work 
have  their  hands  full  already;  others  are  too  narrowly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  their  own  specialty;  all  in  fact  would  have 
to  devote  some  preliminary  study  to  the  general  system  of 
classification  in  use  in  the  Library. 

But  the  problem  is  even  greater  than  I  have  so  far  indicated. 
No  'system'  of  classification  can  transcend  its  own  limita- 
tions. Every  system  is  too  rigid.  The  new  Library  of  Con- 
gress system  is  an  improvement  on  the  Dewey,  but  they  are 
both  of  a  piece.  A  more  elastic  method  must  somehow  be 
devised  or  a  more  elastic  policy  must  be  followed  whereby 
books  can  be  reclassified  as  often  as  there  is  a  change  in  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  knowledge  or  in  the  current  ter- 
minology. 
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The  present  rigid  systems  of  library  classification  are  too 
theoretical.  Instead  of  adopting  or  providing  for  the  adoption 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  books  are  actually  written,  they 
are  constructed  upon  a  logical  but  entirely  independent  anal- 
ysis of  human  knowledge.  They  would  be  more  useful  if  they 
were  less  logical.  They  need  to  be  even  ephemeral.  Too  often 
one  looks  in  vain  for  the  familiar  catch-words  of  the  day, 
such  as  'city-planning',  'sanitary  engineering',  'lives  of  the 
saints',  'Byzantine  literature'.  The  books  are  found  under 
some  other  heading  of  which  no  one  ever  heard.  We  may  in 
the  University  have  a  professor  of  food  chemistry  and  exten- 
sive bibliographies  of  the  subject  may  be  published  every  year, 
but  the  term  '  food  chemistry '  will  not  occur  in  our  card-cata- 
log, and  the  books  themselves  will  be  found  in  six  different 
places  on  the  shelves  because  the  subject  was  unknown  a 
generation  ago  when  our  system  of  classification  was  devised. 
Extreme  cases  like  this  are  of  course  corrected  when  found,  but 
it  would  be  far  better  if  they  could  be  prevented. 

I  have  mentioned  bibliographies.  In  more  and  more  fields 
of  learning  periodical  bibliographies  are  being  published  every 
year.  They  record  the  year's  output  of  books  and  their  sub- 
ject-classification is  up  to  date  and  absolutely  practical. 
These  standard  bibliographies,  accepted  by  the  scholars  of  the 
world,  ought  obviously  to  be  the  basis  of  our  current  classi- 
fication. Too  often  they  are  ignored.  Pardonable  though 
this  may  be  in  the  case  of  the  latest  ideas  and  the  newest 
fields,  it  is  inexcusable  in  the  case  of  the  older  disciplines.  In 
the  field  of  classical  philology,  for  instance,  the  systematic 
bibliographies,  based  on  Friedrich  August  Wolf's  definition 
of  AUertumswissenschaft,  have  been  the  accepted  standard  for 
over  a  hundred  years.  To  the  Dewey  system  classical  phil- 
ology and  its  accepted  subdivisions  are  terra  incognita.  Greek 
and  Latin  literature  are  even  treated  on  a  par  with  English, 
and  subdivided  into  fiction,  essays,  ballads,  and  the  other 
nuxlern  categories. 

In  short  there  is  an  unfortunate  divergence  between  the 
accepted  systems  of  library  classification  and  the  categories 
of  knowledge  which  form  the  basis  both  of  the  university 
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curriculum  and  of  the  standard  bibliographies  in  every  field 
of  knowledge.  To  meet  this  situation  we  have  had  recourse 
this  year  to  a  makeshift  which  is  perhaps  worth  recording, 
limited  though  it  is  in  its  possibilities.  The  situation  arose  in 
the  field  of  psychology.  It  had  become  impossible  to  fit  the 
new  books  into  the  old  scheme.  The  fundamental  conceptions 
of  psychology  had  changed.  Our  classification  was,  so  to 
speak,  left  high  and  dry.  The  members  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology,  therefore,  prepared  a  new  scheme  of  classification, 
basing  their  work  naturally  enough  on  the  Psychological  Index, 
the  standard  bibliography  of  the  subject.  The  antiquated 
books  were  left  undisturbed  in  the  old  classification.  The 
newer  ones  beginning  where  the  New  Psychology  begins  were 
reclassified.  To  distinguish  the  new  from  the  old  no  other 
method  was  possible  in  our  rigid  system  than  the  clumsy  de- 
vice of  using  the  old  numbers  with  an  'N'  prefixed. 

Such  being  the  difiiculties  of  the  whole  problem  of  classi- 
fication I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  shall  never  solve  it  until 
we  appoint  men  or  women  of  broad  and  sympathetic  scholar- 
ship to  classify  our  collections,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the 
classification  abreast  of  the  progress  of  learning.  The  mechan- 
ical part  of  cataloging,  which  demands  only  clerical  accuracy, 
can  be  done  by  less  scholarly  catalogers  than  those  whom  we 
now  employ.   At  present  we  fall  between  two  stools. 

With  the  growing  emphasis  which  is  laid  on  various  forms 

of  research  in  our  higher  education,  the  need  of  instruction  in 

the  use  of  reference  books  and  in  the  use  of 
Instruction  in  .1       i-i_  u     j.-  •      j    -i  11 

th   Tl       f  R    k  library  collections  is  daily  more  keenly 

felt.  There  are  obviously  two  grades  of 
instruction  demanded.  The  more  elementary  should  be  in  the 
nature  of  making  students  acquainted  with  our  library.  This 
has  been  undertaken  at  various  times  on  a  moderate  scale 
and  has  been  of  equal  benefit  to  the  students  and  to  the  li- 
brary staff.  How  far  this  instruction  should  go  will  have  to  be 
determined  in  the  light  of  experience.  The  chief  problem, 
however,  is  whether  it  should  be  made  compulsory  for  incom- 
ing students.  It  may  well  be,  of  course,  that  the  aversion  to 
compulsory  acquaintance  with  the  library,  like  compulsory 
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acquaintance  with  the  chapel,  would  result  in  its  becoming  a 
meaningless  routine.  But  even  if  it  is  voluntary,  it  should  not 
be  haphazard  nor  left  to  faculty  or  library  staff  as  chance  may 
determine.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  worth 
while  can  be  done  unless  a  special  instructor  be  appointed  for 
the  work. 

The  more  advanced  instruction  in  the  professional  and 
graduate  schools  is  less  problematical.  The  students  are  more 
than  eager  for  assistance.  The  only  difficulty  will  be  to  find 
persons  who  are  able  and  willing  to  give  the  instruction. 
Most  gratifying  success  has  already  been  obtained  in  the  Law 
School.  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Hicks,  the  Law  Librarian,  reports 
as  follows:  "The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  year  has 
been  the  response  of  students  to  attempts  to  interest  them  in 
the  systematic  study  of  law  books  and  methods  of  using  them. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  was  the  expectation  of  the  Law 
Librarian  merely  to  give  six  general  lectures,  open  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  school,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  subject. 
Some  doubt  was  felt  whether,  in  a  crowded  curriculum,  six 
lectures  were  not  too  many.  The  doubt  was  unfounded,  for 
the  lectures  were  attended  by  an  average  of  129  students 
drawn  from  all  three  classes.  Thus  encouraged,  the  offer  was 
made  to  continue  the  work  by  weekly  seminars  to  be  held  in 
the  Law  Librarian's  office.  This  was  done  throughout  the 
year,  and  so  many  students  registered  that  it  was  necessary 
to  meet  from  six  to  eight  groups  each  week.  The  total  number 
of  men  who  participated  in  the  seminars  was  126,  of  whom 
60  were  from  the  first  year  class,  42  from  the  second  year  class, 
18  from  the  third  year  class,  and  6  were  special  students.  The 
work  of  the  seminars  was  in  the  nature  of  practice  work,  since 
each  session  was  to  a  typical  problem,  and  each  student  had 
a  special  problem  to  work  out.  This  method  was  possible  be- 
cause the  attendance  at  each  exercise  was  limited  to  twelve 
students,  and  the  problems  were  worked  out  in  the  Law  Li- 
brary, the  results  being  discussed  in  the  Librarian's  office. 
Independently  of  the  benefits  derived  by  students  from  the 
study  of  legal  bibliography  and  the  mechanics  of  book  use, 
the  resulting  advantages  to   the  library  have  justified   the 
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experiment.  Potentially  the  size  of  the  library  has  been  in- 
creased because  each  book  now  more  fully  serves  its  purpose. 
Moreover,  the  systematic  study  of  typical  problems  has 
brought  to  light  needs  which  are  being  supplied." 

During  the  past  year  the  task  of  recarding  the  general 
catalog  has  been  resumed.    By  this  I  mean  the  process  of 

substituting     for  the     old-fashioned     small 

Recarding  and            j       ^i.        i  j                               .    j 

n     ^  ,    .           cards    the    larger  cards    now    accepted     as 

Recataloging                   1111  -i         • 

standard     by    the  libraries     of     the    world. 

Every  card  removed  has  been  carefully  revised  and  the  major- 
ity of  those  inserted  have  been  printed  cards  distributed  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  John  Crerar  Library,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  Royal  Library 
of  Berlin.  The  great  advantages  of  the  printed  card  are  com- 
pactness, legibility,  and  standardization.  The  only  drawback 
is  the  temptation  on  the  part  of  the  cataloger  to  accept  them 
as  authoritative.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  to  see 
that  the  printed  card  records  and  describes  the  precise  edition 
found  in  our  library. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  task  of  recarding  cannot  be  car- 
ried through  to  completion  without  interruption.  The  catalog 
in  its  present  state  is  inconvenient,  combining  as  it  does  cards 
of  different  dimensions  in  the  same  sections.  Furthermore  we 
have  to  train  a  whole  new  staff  every  time  we  resume  the  work. 
So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  work  ac- 
complished since  the  beginning,  it  amounts  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  whole.  To  complete  the  work  will  perhaps 
require  an  appropriation  of  forty  thousand  dollars. 

In  connection  with  the  recarding,  many  miscellaneous 
titles  and  several  entire  collections,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  international  law  and  law  text-books,  have  been 
entirely  recataloged.  The  arrears  of  cataloging  in  the  Law 
Library  are  still  heavy. 

Other  collections,  chiefly  dissertations  and  pamphlets,  have 
been  made  available  through  binding.  In  the  case  of  pam- 
phlets no  satisfactory  substitute  for  regular  binding  has  yet 
been  devised.  If  not  bound  they  are  more  subject  to  loss, 
mutilation  and  wear.   Tying  in  boards  and  storing  in  boxes 
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are  temporary  makeshifts.  Provision  must  always  be  made, 
therefore,  for  the  immediate  binding  of  those  pamphlets 
which  are  to  be  kept  on  the  regular  shelves  with  the  books. 
This  should  be  part  of  the  initial  estimate  of  expense. 

The  most  notable  gift  during  the  past  year  was  received 
from  Mr.  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  who  donated  18,000  francs  for 

the  purchase  of  a  special  collection  of  rare 
„         111         f  .1        •    ^        ^1  1  Gifts  and  Exchanges 

French  books  01  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  brought  into  the  Paris  book  market  by  the 
European  War.   As  in  former  years,  Mr.  William  G.  Low  don- 
ated $250  for  books  on  international  and  maritime  law;  Mr. 
James  Loeb  $175  for  labor  literature. 

The  Frederick  Keppel  Memorial  Collection  of  Prints,  com- 
prising forty-one  English,  French,  Spanish,  Dutch  and 
American  prints  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  presented  to 
the  Avery  Library  by  Dean  Frederick  P.  Keppel.  Through 
Dean  Keppel  the  Library  also  acquired  the  autograph  manu- 
script of  Professor  Charles  Anthon's  Commentary  on  selected 
plays  of  Euripides.  From  Miss  Margaret  Elliot  the  Library 
received  38  volumes  of  the  scientific  works  of  her  father,  the 
late  Daniel  Giraud  Elliot,  being  his  own  personal  copies, 
beautifully  bound. 

From  the  estate  of  the  late  Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson 
were  received  3500  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  more  notable  gifts  from  officers  of  the  University  were 
as  follows:  from  President  Butler  514  volumes  and  236  pam- 
phlets; from  Professor  Munroe  Smith  733  pieces;  from  Pro- 
fessor William  M.  Sloane  650  pieces;  from  Professor  W.  T. 
Bush  461  volumes;  from  Professor  E.  R.  A.  Seligman  58 
volumes  and  114  pamphlets;  from  Professor  S.  M.  Lindsay 
54  volumes;  from  Professor  W.  R.  Shepherd  25  volumes  and 
91  pamphlets. 

Two  gifts  were  received  from  undergraduates:  about  50 
volumes  of  textbooks  from  Mr.  Lamont  Barbour  and  the 
same  number  from  Mr.  John  S.  Baldwin,  and  Professor 
C.  S.  Baldwin. 

From  Hon.  Seth  Low  were  received  319  volumes  of 
the   publications  of   the   Carnegie   Institute  and   over  4000 
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numbers  of  periodicals;  from  the  University  Club  950  pieces; 
from  Judge  G.  L.  Ingraham  267  volumes  and  440  pamphlets; 
from  Messrs.  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.  500  pieces; 
from  Mrs.  D.  B.  MacGowan  401  Russian  books  and  pamphlets; 
from  Mrs.  A.  W.  Drake  a  large  collection  of  museum  catalogs; 
from  Mr.  Robert  T.  Oliver  238  numbers  of  periodicals ;  from  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  a  large  number  of  books  on  the  European  War ; 
from  Mr,  Eugene  Frank  97  numbers  of  engineering  periodicals; 
from  Mr.  John  B.  Pine  51  volumes;  from  M.  Ernest  Myrand, 
Librarian  of  the  Legislative  Library  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
45  volumes  of  statutes  and  6  miscellaneous  volumes ;  from  Mr. 
S.  Wright  Dunning  31  volumes  of  railway  books  and  3  at- 
lases; from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Walker  26  volumes  of  engin- 
eering books;  from  Mr.  F.  S.  Philbrick  22  volumes  of  law 
books;  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Locke  17  volumes;  from  Miss  Emily 
B.  Van  Amringe  10  volumes  and  32  pamphlets;  from  Dr. 
Ernesto  Quesada  12  volumes. 

Important  gifts  were  added  to  the  collections  of  the  Medical 
School.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  John  S.  Browne,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  about  2200  volumes  of 
medical  and  surgical  journals  were  selected  by  Mr.  Robert. 
Of  the  numerous  gifts  from  members  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
several  deserve  special  mention:  from  Dr.  Malcolm  McBurney 
were  received  354  volumes,  comprising  the  surgical  library  of 
his  father.  Dr.  Charles  McBurney;  from  Dr.  Francis  Huber 
250  volumes;  from  Dr.  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe  130  volumes;  from 
Dr.  H.  E.  Owen  68  volumes. 

Pleasant  and  profitable  exchange  relations  have  been  main- 
tained with  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  the  Hispanic  Museum,  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  other  institutions. 

From  its  own  duplicates  the  Columbia  University  Library 
has  been  able  to  make  donations  to  other  institutions:  a  col- 
lection of  books  on  chemistry  to  Williams  College,  whose  chem- 
ical laboratory  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  collections  of  text-books 
to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Normal,  Ala- 
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bama,  to  Morris  Harvey  College,  Barboursville,  West  Virginia, 

and  to  Athens  College,  Athens,  Alabama;  and  a  miscellaneous 

collection  to  Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  whose  buildings 

were  recently  burned.    Large  numbers  of  duplicate  documents 

have  been  returned  to  Washington  and  to  Albany. 

The  constantly  recurring  problems  of  housing  and  shelving 

the  collections  in  various  subjects  have  demanded  the  usual 

share  of  the  attention   of  the  library  staff. 

rj-i  .  u-u-i.'  ^u  Arrangement  of 

Ihe     permanent    exhibition     room    on    the  ^ ,, 

.,.,,.  Collections 

second  floor  of  the  main  building  has  been 

given  up,  this  valuable  space  being  urgently  needed  for  readers. 
Philosophy  and  Ancient  History  will  be  moved  into  this  room 
and  will  thus  be  brought  into  close  connection  with  Classics 
in  Room  209.  The  Phoenix  Collection  will  be  returned  to  the 
Phoenix  Gallery,  the  rare  books  and  manuscripts  to  the  base- 
ment treasure  room  and  vault.  The  Johnson  Collection  will 
be  kept  in  one  of  the  galleries,  except  for  the  small  group  of 
more  interesting  books  to  be  retained  in  the  central  alcove  of 
the  old  exhibition  room.  American  History,  formerly  in  room 
402,  and  Anthropology,  formerly  in  room  301,  have  been 
interchanged. 

The  Columbiana  Collection,  largely  through  the  personal 
interest  of  Mr.  John  B.  Pine,  has  been  conveniently  and  at- 
tractively displayed  in  room  307,  in  which  the  Alumni 
Day  and  Commencement  Day  Exhibitions  will  regularly  be 
held. 

The  Avery  Library  has  been  entirely  rearranged  on  the 
shelves  in  accordance  with  a  much  more  convenient  and  log- 
ical system. 

Barnard  College  Library  and  the  College  Study  are  out- 
growing their  present  quarters.  For  the  former  relief  is  in 
sight. 

Several  special  collections  have  been  made  more  available 

to  the  University  at  large  by  cataloging,  namely,  the  Johnson 

Collection,  the  Butler  Library  of  Philosophy,  the  Dramatic 

Museum,  and  the  books  in  the  Classical  Reading  Room. 

In   conclusion    I    would    present   the   following 
,    ,•   ,•  Statistics 

Statistics: 
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Accessions: 

Gifts:     8483  volumes,     6024  pamphlets,     6  medals 

Exchange: 

Dissertations  Other  Total 

Pieces  received 1,261          1,090  2,351 

Pieces  exchanged ^,275            357  1,633 

Orders:  sent  out,  9007 

Total  number  of  volumes  cataloged  and  added  during  the  year: 
Books  (volumes): 

General  Library  and  departments 22,837 

Teachers  College 3,30i 

School  of    Law 3,827 

School  of    Medicine 2,166 

College  of    Pharmacy 200 

Barnard  College 701 

Total 33,032 

Cataloging:  (see  Accessions) 
Cards  filed: 

General  Library  and  Departments: 

New  cards 57, 780 

Cards  replaced 58,253 

Depository    catalog 55,594 

Binding: 

Number  of  volumes  repaired  in  the  building 3,096 

Number  of  pamphlets  bound  in  the  building 3,498 

Cost  of  binding  done  outside: 

Volumes  Cost 

Bound 6,608  $5,242.87 

Rebound 3,9i  i  2,825.86 

Total 10,519        $8,068.73 

Interlibrary  loans:  Volumes 

Loaned  to  other  libraries 732 

Borrowed  from  other  libraries i ,  1 50 

Circulation:  Volumes 
Supplied  from  loan  desk  for  outside  use  (including 

32,536  renewals) 204,883 

Supplied  from  loan  desk  for  use  in  building 70,920 

Supplied  from  reading  rooms  for  outside  use 183,081 

Used  in  reading  rooms ■   722,267 

Total  recorded  use  of  libraries  (volumes) 1,181,151 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Dean  P.  Lockwood, 

Acting  Librarian 
June  30,  1 916 
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INCOME  AND  EXPENSE  ACCOUNT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1916 

INCOME 
FROM  ALL  SOURCES 
From  Students: 

Fees.    (See  page  6) 11,244,090. 67 

Other  Charges.    (See  page  6) 19.098. 77 

$1,263,189.44 

From  Endowment: 

Rents.     (See  page  6) $677,899.  31 

Income   of    Investments   in   Personal    Property.      (See 

page  7) 79,178.30 

Kennedy  (John  Stewart)  Fund.    (See  page  7) 102,001 .  83 

Redemption  Fund  Investments.    (See  page  7) 18,164. 32 

877.243.76 

From  Special  Funds.    (See  page  7) 344,493  •  3i 

From  Gifts  and   Receipts  for  Designated   Purposes.      (See 

page  7) 1221,384. 65 

From   Payments  by  Allied   Corporations  for  Salaries,  etc. 

(See  page  7) 380,566.97 

601,951.62 

From  Miscellaneous  Sources.    (See  page  7) 18,221 .  43 

$3,105,099.56 


EXPENSE 
INCLUDING  REDEMPTION  FUND  PAYMENT 

Educational  Administration  and  Instruction,    (See  page  24) $2,315,279.  58 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Maintenance.    (See  page  27) 353,485 .  23 

Library.    (See  page  29) 124,883.  22 

Business  Administration  of  the  Corporation.    (See  page  30) 69,536.  50 

Annuities.    (See  page  31) 48,255.00 

Interest  on  Corporate  Debt,  Notes,  etc.     (See  page  32) I34,SIS.  i7 

Redemption  Fund  for  Bond  Issue,  June  30,  1916 100,000. 00 


13.143,954.70 
Deficit  for  year  1915-1916  after  providing  for  Redemption  Fund 40,855 .  14 


$3,105,099.56 
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INCOME  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

FROM   STUDENTS: 
Fees: 

Morningside: 

University $36,921 .  50 

Late  Registration 1,271 .  00 

Tuition 483,210. 27 

Graduation 27,581 .  67 

Entrance  and  Special  Examinations. .  5,355 ■  00 

Locker 172.00 

Rooms  in  Residence  Halls 122,296. 84 


$676,808.28 


College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons: 

University 3,595. 00 

Late  Registration 25. 00 

Tuition 82,469.94 

Examinations 440  •  00 

Graduation 1,800. 00 

Post  Graduate 25. 00 


88,354-94 

Summer  Course  in  Surveying 2,742 .  00 

Summer  Session,  191S: 

Morningside 234,935.  81 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.. .  2,136. 00 


237,071.81 


Extension  Teaching 239,113.64 

$1,244,090.67 

Other  Charges: 
Morningside: 

Supplies  and   Material  furnished   to 
Students  in 

Chemistry 17,367. 44 

Chemical  Engineering 121. 26 

Electrical  Engineering 42.  50 

Metallurgy 525 .  06 

Electric    Light     and     Breakage     in 

Residence  Halls 158 .  21 


18,271.) 


College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons: 
Supplies  and   Material  furnished   to 
Students  in 

Anatomy 68. 29 

Osteology 10. 00 

Biological  Chemistry 748. 59 


826.88 
19,098.77 


FROM   ENDOWMENT: 
Rents: 

Upper  and  Lower  Estates,  191S-1916..  672,546.45 

No.  407  West  117th  Street,  New  York..  1,600.00 

No.  421  West  117th  Street,  New  York..  1,500.00 

Interest  on  Rents 2,252.  86          677,899. 3i 


Carried  forward $677,899.31    $1,263,189.44 
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Brought  forward $677,899.31     51,263,189.44 

FROM  ENDOWMENT— Conlinued 

Income  of  Investments  in  Personal  Property 
Interest: 

On  General  Investments 74,731. 20 

On  Deposits  of  General  Funds 4.362.  55 

On    Loans    from    Special    1914-1915 

Students'  Lxaan  Fund 79.49 

On  Loans  from  Extension  Teaching 

Students'  Loan  Fund S-o6 

79,178.30 

Kennedy  (John  Stewart)  Fund  Income 102,001 .  83 

Redemption  Fund  Investments  Income 18,164.32 


877,243.76 

FROM   SPECIAL  FUNDS.    (See  page  43) 344,493 .  3i 

FROM  GIFTS  AND  RECEIPTS  FOR  DESIGNATED 

PURP0SE:S.    (See  page  52) 221,384.65 

FROM   PAYMENTS   BY  ALLIED   CORPORATIONS 

FOR  SALARIES:    (See  page  52) 

Teachers  College $188,290.00 

Barnard  College 137,887.50 

Carnegie  Foundation 32,781 .  14 

Harkness  Fund 21,608.33 

380,566.97 


FROM    MISCELLANEOUS  SOURCES: 
Barnard  College: 

Electric  Current 1,292.  72 

Steam  Heat  and  Power 4,485. 00 


S.777.72 

Diplomas 16.  so 

Annual  Catalogue 73  35 

Post  Office 300.00 

Telephone  Service 10,863 .  27 

Tennis  Tickets,  Sales 988.30 

Sale  of  Produce — Columbia  Farm 126. 34 

Sale  of  Old  Pipe 13-95 

Consents 60 .  00 

Troy  Gift 2. 00 


601,951.62 


18,221.43 
$3,105,099.56 
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INTEREST  ACCOUNT 

INTEREST  paid: 

On  Corporate  Debt f  120,150. 00 

On  Columbia  University  Notes 4.083 .  33 

On  Loubat  Annuity  Mortgage 20,160. 00 

On  Medical  School  New  Site 11,250. 00 

On  Uninvested  Special  Funds  used  for  General  Purposes 4,781 .  25 


1160,424.58 


DEDUCT  INTEREST  APPORTIONED,   AS  FOLLOWS: 

Gaillard-Loubat  Library  Endowment  Fund 124,448. 89 

George  Crocker  Research  Building 1,460. 52         25,909 ■  41 

I134.S15.17 


BALANCE   SHEET 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1916 

ASSETS 

Cash  at  Banks,  etc.: 

Special  Funds $    49.910. 47 

Designated  Funds 4.323  •  07 

I54.233-S4 

Arrears  of  Rent.    (See  page  37) 29,706. 95 

Loans  to  Students 25,700.  24 

Insurance  in  Advance 12,235. 17 

Advances  against  future  appropriations,  etc.,  etc 66,478. 12 

Overdrafts  on  Income  of  Special  Funds.    (See  page  42) 96.545  •  66 

Material  and  Supplies — Chemistry  Department 22,431 .  83 

Expenses  re  Leases,  etc.,  in  Suspense 37.027. 73 

Securities  owned  for  Account  of  General  and  Special  Funds.    (See  page 

69) 12,022,309.29 

Certificate  of  Deposit — Loubat  Prize  Fund 4,000. 00 

University  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment — Morningside.     (See  page 

73) 14,886,476. 96 

Stadium — Hudson  River,  Morningside 1,203 .  00 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 925.742 .  91 

Camp  Columbia,  Morris,  Connecticut 39.765  •  27 

Rents,  503-511  Broadway  in  hands  of  H.  S.  Ely  &  Co 1.449-53 

Rental  Properties: 

Upper  and  Lower  Estates,   New  York  City.    (1916 

Tax  Valuations) $19,740,500.00 

Other  Property.  New  York  City 1.036,393.  25 

20,776,893.25 

Redemption  Fund: 

Investments $599.782. 50 

Cash 217. 50 

600,000.00 


$49,602,199.45 
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BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1916 

FUNDS  AND  LIABILITIES 

Special  Funds — Principal.    (See  page  96) $10,571,297.63 

Special  Funds — Income  unexpended.    (See  page  42) 190,465.61 

Unexpended  Gifts  for  Designated  Purposes.    (See  page  52) 108,997 .  63 

Permanent  Funds — For  Purchase  of  Land  and  Erection  of  Buildings. 

(See  page  98) 7,938,246.06 

Funds  for  Loans  to  Students 28,360. 36 

General  and  Special  Funds — Accounts  payable,  etc 36,467. 75 

Fees  received  in  advance.  Deposits,  etc 33.624 .  34 

Mortgages  on  New  York  Property 698,000. 00 

Columbia  College  4%  Mortgage  Bonds 3,000,000. 00 

Capital  Account: 

Estate  Summary $21,110,164.51 

Real  Hastate  Sales  Account 5,886,57s.  56 

126,996,740.07 


$49,602,199.45 
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ARREARS  OF  RENT,  JUNE  30,  1916 

Arrears  of  Rent,  1911-1912 $362.  50 

Collected  in  1915-1916 362.  so 

Arrears  of  Rent,  1912-1913 1,725.00 

Collected  in  1915-1916 1,725.00 

Arrears  of  Rent,  1913-1914 10,305.  22 

Collected  in  1915-1916 8,389.  50 


Arrears  of  Rent,  1914-1915 33.830. 95 

Collected  in  1915-1916 26,740.47 


$1,915-72 


7,090.48 


Rents  Receivable  from  Upper  and  Lower  Estates,  1915-1916..      672,546.45 

Collected  in  1915-1916 651,845.70        20,700.75 


Total  Arrears,  June  30,  1916 *J29,706. 95 


2OO-200a  Barclay  Street  and  Park  Place,  6  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916.  . . .  $1,300.00 

20i-20ia  Barclay  Street  and  Park  Place,  6  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916. .  .  .  1,250.00 

65  West  48th  Street,  18  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916  (balance) 2,013.67 

68  West  49th  Street,  i  month's  rent  to  May  i,  1916 143 -75 

45  West  49th  Street,  18  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916  (balance) 2,660.00 

47  West  49th  Street,  6  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916 9i4-  So 

51  West  49th  Street,  24  months'  rent  to  May  1,  1916 3.552.00 

67  West  49th  Street,  12  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916 1,277.  so 

69  West  49th  Street,  12  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916  (balance) 620.00 

13  West  soth  Street,  24  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916  (balance) 4,187. 50 

14  West  50th  Street,  6  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916 1,251 .  50 

36  West  50th  Street,  6  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916 958.00 

44  West  soth  Street,  6  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916 905-50 

19  West  50th  Street,  36  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916 5,724. 00 

SI  West  soth  Street,  24  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916  (balance) 1,921 . 03 

34  West  sist  Street,  6  months'  rent  to  May  i,  1916 1,028.00 

*  $29,706. 95 

♦This  amount  has  been  reduced  since  June  30th  to $14,267.23 
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REDEMPTION  FUND 

Balance  in  Fund  at  June  30,  1915 5soo,ooo.oo 

Add:  Securities  deposited  with  Trustees  of  Fund 100,000.00 


Balance  in  Fund  at  June  30,  1916 S6oo,ooo.oo 

Composed  of: 

BONDS 

$100,000.00  Anglo-French    5    per    cent    External    Loan 

Bends  due  1920 $94,875.03 

30,000.00  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Ry.  Go's.  (P.,  L.  E.  &  W. 

Va.  System)  40  year  4  per  cent.  Refunding  Bonds  due 

1941 27,450.00 

50,000.00  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Ry.  Go's.  (S.  W.  Division) 

SK  per  cent  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1925 44.937  SO 

40,000.00  Central  New  England  Ry.  Go's.  50  year  4 

per  cent  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1961 37,211.25 

50,000.00  Chicago  Union   Station  4K   per  cent   First 

Gold  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1963 49,875.00 

50,000.00  Northern  Pacific-Great  Northern  4  per  cent 

Joint  Bonds,  due  1921  (C.  B.  &  Q.  Collateral) 47.933-75 

30,000.00  St.  Louis,  Southwestern  Ry.  Go's.  4  per  cent 

First  Mortgage  Bonds,  due  1989 27,750.00 

BONDS  AND   MORTGAGES 

On  northwest  corner  Second   Avenue  and   12th   Stroet, 

New  York,  at  ^yi  per  cent,  due  1916 100,000. 00 

On  14  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  s  percent,  due  1917  70,000.00 

On  52  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4K  per  cent,  due 

1914 10,000. 00 

On  63  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  at  4K  per  cent,  due 

1911 36,750.00 

On  425  West  117th  Street,  New  York,  at  4K  per  cent, 

due  1898 15,000. 00 

On  720  St.  Nicholas  Avenue,  New  York,  at  5  per  cent, 

due  1919 8,000.00 

On  212  Grand  Street,  New  York,  at  s  per  cent,  due  1916         30,000.00         $599,782.50 

Cash 317.50 

$600,000.00 
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PERMANENT  FUNDS 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  LAND  AND  ERECTION  OF  BUILDINGS 


Adams    (Edward    D.)    Gift    (for    Deutsches 

Haus) 

Alumni  Memorial  Hall  Gift  (University  Hall 

Enlargement) 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Hamilton  Statue 

Anonymous  Gift  toward  erection  of   Philoso- 
phy Building 

Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Columbia  College 

(Hamilton  Statue) 

Avery  (Samuel  P.)  Gift  (Avery  Architectural 

Library  Building) 

Babcock  and  Wilcox  Gift   (Steel   Boiler  for 

Power  House) 

Changes  in  Chapel  Organ  Gift 

Clark   (Edward   Severin)    Gift    (Fountain  of 

Pan) 

Class    of    1874    Gift    (Marble    Columns    i 

Library) 

Class  of  1880  Gift  (Hamilton  Hall.  Gates).. . 

Class  of  1881  Gift  (Flagstaff) 

Class  of  1 88 1.  Arts.  Mines  and  Political  Science 

Gift  (Gemot  in  Hamilton  Hall) 

Class  of  1882  Gift  (i20th  Street  Gates). .  . 
Class   of    1883    Gift    (Torcheres.    St.    Paul's 

Chapel) 

Class  of  1883.  Mines.  Gift  (Setting  of  Bust  of 

Professor  Egleston) 

Class    of    1884.    Arts.    Gift    (Marble    Clock 

Hamilton  Hall) 

Class  of   1884,   Mines,  Gift   (Grading  South 

Field) 

Class  of  1890,  Arts  and  Mines,  Gift  (Pylons) 
Class  of  1899  Gift  (Grading  South  Field).. .  . 
Class  of  1909.  College.  Gift  (Class  Shield  in 

Hamilton  Hall) 

Contributions  to  Bloomingdale  Site 

Contributions  to  Buildings,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons 

Contributions  to  Medical  School.  Removal  and 

Rebuilding  Fund 

Dodge  (Marcellus  Hartley)  and  Mrs.  Helen 

Hartley  Jenkins  Gift  (Hartley  Hall) 

Dodge  (William  E.)  Gift  (Earl  Hall) 

Fayerwiathcr  Legacy  (Faycrweathcr  Hall). . . 
Furnald   (Estate  of  Francis  P.   Furnald  and 

Mrs.  S.  Ella  Furnald).  Gifts  (Furnald  Hall) 

Carried  forward 


At  June  30, 
191S 


$30,000.00 

100.756. 41 
1,000.00 

350,000.00 

10,000.00 

339.250.00 

3.250.00 

500.00 

12.013.50 
1.678.00 

2,020.00 
4,600.00 

1,000.00 

1.500.00 

5.280.00 

390.00 

1.913.90 

5.000.00 

7,500.00 
5,000.00 

20.00 

331,150.00 
71.551.05 

5,000.00 

350,000.00 
164.950.82 

330.894- 03 
350.000.00 


I2. 486. 217. 71 


Additions 

during  the 

year 


1.098.72 


13,000.00 


At  June  30. 
1916 


I14.098.72 


$30,000.00 

100.756.41 
1. 000. 00 

350,000,00 

10.000.00 

339.250.00 

3,250.00 

500.00 

12.013.50 

1,678.00 
2.020.00 
4,600.00 

1. 000. 00 
1.500.00 

5.280.00 

390.00 

1,913.90 

5,000.00 

8,598.72 
5,000.00 

30.00 
331. ISO.  00 

71,551.05 

8.000.00 

350,000.00 
164  950.82 
330.894- 03 

350,000.00 


$2,500,316.43 
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Brought  Forward . 


Hamilton  Hall  Gift 

Havemeyer  Gift  (Havemeyer  Hall) 

Hepburn  (A.  Barton)   Gift  for  Maison  Fran 
caise 

Kent  Ha!l: 

Anonymous  Gift $100,000.00 

Charles  Bathgate  Beck  Gift. .       384,872 .  S7 
Francis  Lynde  Stetson  Gift.  .  10,000.00 


Lewisohn  (Adolph)  Gift  (School  of  Mines 
Building) 

Low  Library  Gift  (Library  Building) 

Livingston  (Edward  de  Peyster)  Gift  (Me- 
morial Window,  Livingston  Hall) 

Memorial  Windows  Gifts 

Model  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  Gift 

Morgan  (William  Fellowes)  Gift  (Illuminating 
University  Grounds) 

President's  House,  Furnishing  (Anonymous 
Gift) 

St.  Paul's  Chapel  Gift  (Anonymous) 

St.  Paul's  Chapel  Furniture  Gift  (Anonymous) 

St.  Paul's  Chapel  Organ  and  Case  Gifts 

Schermerhorn  Gift  (Schermerhorn  Hall) 

School  of  Journalism  Building  Gift  (Pulitzer) 

Sloan  Torcheres  Gift  (Library  Building) .... 

Sloane  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.)  Gift  (Addi- 
tions and  Alterations  to  Sloane  Hospital  for 
Women) 

South  Court  Fountain  Gift 

South  Field  Fund 

South  Field  Grading  Gift  (Anonymous) 

Stabler  (Edward  L.)  Gift 

Torcheres  for  School  of  Mines  Building  Gift. . 

Vanderbilt  Gift  (Vanderbilt  Clinic) 

Villard  (Henry)  Legacy 

New  Medical  School  Site  Gifts  (ii6th  Street 
and  Amsterdam  Avenue) 


At  June  30, 
191S 


$2,486,217.71 

507.059. 16 
414,206.65 


494.872.57 

250,000.00 
1,100,639.32 

1,124.00 
14,300.00 
19.972.  70 

1,035-00 

8,635-59 
250,000.  00 

2,846.  62 

26,500.00 

458,133-  18 

563.369-33 

6,000.00 


399,263.14 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

1,500.00 

1,200.00 

1,000.00 

350,000,00 
50,000.00 

420,000.00 


$7,920,814.85 


Additions 

during  the 

year 


$14,098.72 


(')3,200.6i 


(2)  131.88 


$17,431.21 


At  June  30, 
1916 


$2,500,316.43 

S07.059.16 
414,206,65 


494.872.57 

250,000.00 
1,100,639.32 

1,124.00 
14,300.00 
19,972.  70 

1,035.00 

11,836.20 

250.000.  00 

2,846.62 

26,500.00 

458,133.18 

563,501.21 

6,000.00 


399,263.14 

4,932.88 

54,707.00 

1,500.00 

1,200.00 

1,000.00 

350,000.00 

50,000.00 

420,000.00 


$7,938,246.06 


(1)  Transferred  from  Anonymous  Gift  for  Current  Needs. 

(^)  Transferred  from  Principal  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  School  for  Journalism  Fund. 
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SUMMARY  OF  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT 

Balance  at  June  30,  1915: 

Estate  Summary 519,830,287.46 

Real  Estate  Sales  Account 5.658,385.35 

$25,488,672.81 

Less: 

Payment   to   Teachers   College   adjusting   matter   of 

Summer  Session  Fees 26,917.81 

Tax  (19 1 2)  value  of  property  49-51  Park  Place  and 
60-62  Murray  Street,  New  York,  taken  by  City 

under  condemnation  proceedings 163,000. 00 

Interest  (1915)  on  Medical  School  New  Site 7,250.00  197,167.81 


$25,291,505.00 
Add: 

Gift   from   the  Germanistic  Society  toward   Salaries 

of  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  for  year 

1914-1915 600.00 

Rent  of  49-51  Park  Place  and  60-62  Murray  Street, 

for  year  1914-1915.     Property  taken  by  City 6,300.00 

Amount  (net)  received  from  City  for  property  49-51 

Park  Place  and  60-62  Murray  Street 224,751.67 

Easements  received  from  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 

Company  in  respect  of  third  track  in  front  of 

property  231-247  and  253-267  Greenwich  Street, 

New  York 3,438. 54 

Net  increase  in  value  of  Upper  and  Lower  Estates, 

from  1912  to  1916  Tax  Valuations 1,411,000.00 

Surplus  for  year  191 5 -19 16.    (See  page  s) 59,144.86 


$26,996,730.07 
Balance  at  June  30,  1916: 

Estate  Summary $21,110,164.51 

Real  Estate  Sales  Account 5,886,575 .  56 

$36,996,740.07 
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GIFTS  FOR  SPECIAL  FUNDS,  ETC.,  RECEIVED  DURING 

1915-1916 

SPECIAL  FUNDS: 

Art  Professorship  Fund Jso.ooo.  oo 

Bondy  (Emil  C.)  Fund  for  Medical  Research 100,000.00 

Class  of  1905  Fund 1,049.77 

Deutsches  Haus  Endowment  Fund  (additional) 2,500. 00 

Langeloth  (Jacob)  Fund 5,000. 00 

Pulitzer  (Joseph)  Fund  for  School  of  Journalism  (addi- 
tional)    924,820 .  88 

Sloane  Hospital  for  Women  Fund  (additional) 125,000.00 

Kennedy  (John  Stewart)  Fund    (additional) 23,437.  50 


$1,231,808.15 


PERMANENT   FUNDS: 

Anonymous  Gift  for  Medical  School  Removal  and  Re- 
building (additional) Sio,ooo.oo 

Class  of  1890  Arts  and  Mines  Gift  (Pylons)  (additional)  1,098.72 

Mrs.  Emily  Ladenburg  for  Medical  School  Removal  and 

Rebuilding  (additional) 1,000.00 

Willard  V.  King  for  Medical  School  Removal  and  Re- 
building (additional) 2,000. 00 

DESIGNATED   GIFTS: 

Adams  (Edward  D.)  for  Maintenance  Deutsches  Haus.  $200.00 
Alumni  Association  for  Columbiana  room  in  University 

hbrary 100.00 

Alumni  Association  for  Alumni  Association  Prize so.  00 

American  Association  for  International  Conciliation  for 

Summer  Session  Salaries 250.00 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 300. 00 

American  Road  Machinery  Co.  for  Highway  Engineering 

Fund 6,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  resident  academic  advisor  in  Hartley 

Hall 250. 00 

Anonymous,  for  Pharmacology  Salaries 1,458. 34 

Anonymous,  for  Pharmacology  Departmental  Appro- 
priation  , 1,520. 00 

Anonymous,  for  Department  of  Anthropology 600. 00 

Anonymous,  for  extension  of  option  of  proposed  pur- 
chase of  new  site  for  Medical  School 10,000. 00 

Anonymous,  for  University  Choir 250. 00 

Anonymous,  for  Hartley  Scholarship 68.  50 

Anonymous,  for  Students'  Loan  Fund 75-  00 

Anonymous,   for   Bacteriology:    Departmental  Appro- 
priation.   282. 29 

Anonymous,  for  Maintenance  Deutsches  Haus 250. 00 

Anonymous,  for  Surgical  Research S, 000. 00 

Anonymous,  for  Extension  Teaching:  Choral  Music 300.00 

Anonymous,  for  Chemical  Engineering,  Industrial  Re- 
search Fellowship 2,000. 00 

Anonymous,  for  freight  on  Hydraulic  Turbine 288.00 

Anonymous  for  Legislative  Drafting  Research 15,000. 00 


14,098.72 


Carried  forward '. $44,242. 13    $1,245,906. 87 
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Brought  forward $44,242. 13    51,245,906.87 

Anonymous  for  Mining  and  Metallurgy:  Special  Lectures  200.00 

Anonymous,  for  Vanderbilt  Clinic 325 .  00 

Anonymous,    for    Biological    Chemistry;  Departmental 

Appropriation 100.00 

Anonymous,  for  Anthropology  Assistance 50. 00 

Anonymous,  for  Extension  Teaching;    Penal  Problems. .  800.00 

Anonymous,  for  Bellevue  Hospital,  Pathology,  Salaries.  750.00 

Anonymous,  for  Extension  Teaching:  Choral  Music. . . .  300.00 

Anonymous,  for  Extension  Teaching:  Chapel  Choir.  .  .  .  250.00 

Anonymous,  for  Clinical  Instruction:  Salaries 400.00 

Anonymous,  for  Philosophy  (Mediaeval),  Salaries 500.00 

Behr  (Herman)  for  Maintenance  Deutsches  Haus 50,00 

Class  of  1879  Mines  for  Principal  Class  of  1879  Mines 

Loan  Fund 500 .  00 

Class  of  1888  Mines  for  maintenance  of  '88  Gates 400. 00 

Class  of  1904  for  Principal  Class  of  1904  Students'  Loan 

Fund 952.  88 

Class  of  191S  Law  for  Marble  Pedestal 115.00 

Cole  (Edward  F.)  Class  of  '86,  for  University  Scholar- 
ships in  History 300.00 

Coolidge  (Mrs.  Frederick  S  )  for  two  research  fellowships 

in  medicine 2,400 .  00 

Committee  Felix  Adler  Professorship  Fund  for  Philos- 
ophy and  Psychology  Salaries 2,900. 00 

Crane  (Charles  R.)  for  Summer  Session  Salaries 200.00 

De  Lapradelle  (Professor  Albert  Geoufire)  for  Mainten- 
ance Maison  Francaise 50. 00 

East  River  Homes  for  Medical  Aid  to  Indigent  Persons  10,000.00 

Ehret  (George)  for  Maintenance  Deutsches  Haus 2,000.00 

Flagler  (Harry  Harkness)  for  University  Orchestra 150,00 

Friends  of  Department  of  Romance  Languages  for  Lec- 
tures   40.00 

Gerard  (Mrs.  James  W.)  for  Marcus  Daly  Scholarships  1,000.00 
Germanistic  Society  of  America  for  Germanic  Languages 

Salaries 600 .  00 

Harriman  (Mrs.  E.  H.)  for  Surgical  Research 4,000. 00 

Hasslacher  (Jacob)  for  Maintenance  Deutsches  Haus. . .  50.00 
Jackson  (Prof.  A.  V.  W.)  for  Indo-Iranian  Languages 

Salaries 500.00 

Jenkins  (Helen  Hartley)  for  Electro-Mechanics  Equip- 
ment of  Research  Laboratory 1,000. 00 

Jenkins  (Helen  Hartley)  for  Extension  Teaching:  Penal 

Problems 500 .  00 

Jenkins    (Helen    Hartley)    for    Experimental    Physics 

Laboratory 500.00 

Jenkins  (Helen  Hartley)  for  Marcellus  Hartley  Research 

Laboratory 2,000 ,  00 

Kahn  (Otto  H.)  for  Maintenance  Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Lee  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.)  for  Physiology  Salaries.  1,000.00 
Lewisohn    (Adolph)    for    Extension   Teaching:     Penal 

Problems Soo .  00 

Loeb  (James)  for  Library:  James  Loeb  Fund 175.00 

Low  (W.  G.)  for  Library:  W.  G.  Low  Fund 250.00 

Carried  forward |8o,i5o.oi     $1,245,906.87 
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Brought  forward SSo.iso.oi     Si. 245,906. 87 

McClymonds  (Mrs.  Annie  M.)  for  McClymonds  Schol- 
arship   1,300.  GO 

Meyer  (Dr.  Willy)  for  Maintenance  Deutsches  Haus.  .  .  .  100. 00 

Munn  (J.  P.)  for  Principal  Students'  Loan  Fund 1 50. 00 

Netherlands  Government  for  Queen  Wilhelmina  Lecturer  875 .  00 
New  York  State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 

for  prizes  in  the  accounting  laboratory  courses 40. 00 

Piel  (Gottfried)  for  Maintenance  Deutsches  Haus 100.00 

Pupin  (Professor)  for  Instruction  in  Russian  in  Summer 

Session 300.  00 

Sargent   (Homer  E.)   for  Research  among   Indians  of 

British  Columbia 2,000.  00 

Sargent  (Homer  E.)  for  Anthropology:  Studies  in  Salish 

Tongues  and  Art 1,000.00 

Schermerhorn  (August)  for  Special  Scholarship 17s  00 

Schiff  (Jacob  H.)  for  Social  Science  Salaries 1,000.00 

Sharp  (Henry)  for  Extension  Teaching:  Penal  Problems  500.00 

State  of  New  York  for  Agricultural  Education  Fund.  .  .  500.  00 

Stotesbury  (Mrs.)  for  special  scholarship 150. 00 

Sulzberger    (Dr.    Nathan)    for    Chemical    Engineering 

Equipment 200.  00 

Troy  (Richard  H.)  for  Richard  H.  Troy  Gift 2. 00 

Warburg  (Felix  M.)  for  Maintenance  Deutsches  Haus..  100.00 

Warburg  (Paul  M.)  for  Maintenance  Deutsches  Haus.  .  250.00 

Wawepex  Society  for  Jones  (John  D.)  Scholarship 200.00 

Webber  (Estate  of  John)  for  the  John  Webber  Fund.  . .  1,000.00 
Wechsler  (Albert  L.)  for  promotion  of  honor  work  in 

Mathematics 206. 25            90,298. 26 


11,336,205.13 


Frederick  A.  Goetze 

Treasurer 
New  York,  June  30,  1916 
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ARTHUR  w.  TEELE,  c.  P.  A  PATTERSON,  TEELE  &  DENNIS  cable  address 

JOHN  WHiTMORE  ACCOUNTANTS  AND  AUDITORS  'dignus" 


HAMILTON  S.  CORWIN,  C.  P. 
HAROLD  F.  LEEMING,  C.  A. 


NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON 


F.  R.  C.  STEELE,  C.  A.,  BOSTON 


120  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  26.  I916 


We  have  audited  the  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  of  Columbia 
University,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  19 16,  and  certify: 
That  the  income  receivable  from  invested  funds  and  deposits 
with  banks  and  trust  companies  has  been  duly  accounted  for; 
that  the  securities  representing  the  invested  funds  have  been 
produced  to  us;  that  all  other  income  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  University  has  been  duly  accounted  for;  that  all  payments 
have  been  properly  vouched;  that  the  cash  in  banks  and  on 
hand  has  been  verified,  and  that  the  balance  sheet  and  ac- 
counts submitted  herewith  contain  a  true  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  University  at  the  close  of  business 
on  June  30,  19 16,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  books. 

Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis 

Accountants  and  Auditors 
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BARNARD  COLLEGE 

PRINCIPAL  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS  JUNE  30,   I916 

ALDRICH    (MARY   GERTRUDE   EDSON)    PRIZE   FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  James  Herman  Aldrich.     Established  1916 f  1,000  00 

BARNARD    (ANNA    E.)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  G. 
Barnard,  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually  at  the  discretion 
of  the  founder  in  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  Col- 
lege.    Established  1899 3,078  72 

BOGERT    (CHARLES   E.)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.  The  annual  income 
is  to  defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is 
unable  to  pay  her  own  expenses.     Established  1913 5,000  00 

BOGERT    (ANNA   SHIPPEN   YOUNG)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 
Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.     The  annual  income 
is  to  defray  the  tuition  and  expenses  of  a  worthy  pupil  who  is 
unable  to  pay  her  own  expenses.     Established  1913 s,ooo  00 

BREARLEY   SCHOOL   SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  pupils  of  the  Brearley  School  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded 

annually  to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.     Established  1899  3,000  00 

BRENNER   (MARTHA   ORNSTEIN)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  in  memory  of  Martha  Omstein  Brenner,  Class  1899,  by  her 

friends.     Established  1915 4,000  00 

BROOKS    (ARTHUR)    MEMORIAL   FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Olivia  E.  Phelps  Stokes  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  Reverend 
Arthur  Brooks,  D.D.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  during 
the  first  six  years  of  the  existence  of  the  College.  The  income  of 
the  fund  is  to  aid  needy  and  deserving  students  of  the  College. 
Established  1897 5,976  25 

BURGESS   (ANNIE   P.)    FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Burgess.     Established  1913. .  63,308  33 

CARPENTER  (HENRIETTA)  FUND: 

Gift  of  General  H.  W.  Carpentier,  in  memory  of  his  mother  toward 
the  Endowment  Fund  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the 
fund  is  to  be  used  for  the  payment  of  three  annuities.  Estab- 
lished 1898,  1900,  191 1,  1913,  1914  and  191S 499.956  48 

CHISHOLM  (ELIZA  TAYLOR)  MEMORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND: 
Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Miss  Chisholm's  School  for  a  scholar- 
ship, to  be  awarded  annually  by  the  Committee  on  Scholarships 
of  the  Faculty  to  a  student  in  need  of  assistance,  said  Alumnae 
Association  reserving  the  privilege  of  precedence  for  such  candi- 
dates as  they  may  recommend.     Established  1901 3,000  00 
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CLARKSON    (JENNIE   B.)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  VV.  R.  Clarkson  for  a  scholarship  to  be  awarded 

annually  to  a  student  who  deserves  assistance.    EstabHshed  1898  3,000  00 

COE    (MRS.    HENRY    CLARKE)    SCHOLARSHIP    FUND: 

Gift  of  the  National  Society  of  New  England  Women  for  a  scholarship 
to  be  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee  of  the  above  society,  to  a  student  from  New  Eng- 
land or  of  New  England  parentage.     Established  1904 3,600  00 

ENDOWMENT   FUND:  2,452  50 

FISKE   FOUNDERSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-CoUord  in  memory  of  Mr.  Josiah 
M.  Fiske.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  running 
expenses  of  the  College S,i88  08 

FISKE    HALL   FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  care,  maintenance,  and  improvement 
of  Fiske  Hall.     EstabUshed  1910 122,000  00 

FISKE   SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord,  the  income  of  which  is 
to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College. 
Established  1895 S,7i9  94 

FISKE    (MARTHA   T.)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Anna  E.  Smith  for  a  non-resident  scholarship  in  memory 

of  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-Collord.     Established  191 1 S,ooo  00 

GALWAY   FUND: 

Gift  of  an  anonymous  donor  for  a  scholarship.     Established  1912 ....  2,559  08 

GIBBES   FUND: 

a.  Legacy  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.     The  income  of  the  fund  is  to 

be  used  for  the  general  needs  of  the  College.    Established  1908. .  272,391  70 

b.  Legacy  of  the  late  Emily  O.  Gibbes.     The  income  of  the  fund  is  paid 

for  life  to  Edwina  M.  Post.     Established  1908 100,000  00 

GRAHAM   SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Graham  School.  The  income 
of  the  fund  is  to  be  applied  to  the  tuition  of  a  student.  Established 
1907 3,000  00 

HARRIMAN   FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  therefrom 
to  be  used  for  physical  education  and  development,  or  to  meet 
the  deficit  in  running  expenses.     Established  1914 50,000  00 

HERRMAN    BOTANICAL   PRIZE   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman,  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annu- 
ally to  the  most  proficient  student  in  Botany 1,000  00 

HERRMAN  FOUNDERSHIP  FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Esther  Herrman.     The  income  of  the  fund  is  to 

be  applied  to  the  general  needs  of  the  College 5,000  00 

HERTZOG    (EMMA)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  Miss  Emma  Hertzog,  who 
for  a  long  period  of  years  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
intellectual  life  of  Yonkers.  The  income  is  awarded  annually  to 
a  graduate  of  the  Yonkers  High  Jkhool.     Established  1904 3,000  00 
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KAUFMANN    (JESSIE)   SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  Julius  Kaufmann  to  establish  a  scholarship  in  memory  of 
his  daughter,  Jessie  Kaufmann.  The  annual  income  of  the  fund 
is  awarded  on  the  merits  of  the  entrance  examinations  to  a  student 
who,  after  careful  investigation,  is  found  to  have  no  relative  able 
to  assist  her  financially.     Established  1902 4,000  00 

KENNEDY    (JOHN   STEWART)    FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy.  Estab- 
lished 1910 49.918  90 

KINNICUTT    (ELEONORA)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  the  late  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Kinnicutt,  a  trustee  of  the 
College,  to  establish  a  scholarship.  The  income  is  awarded  to  a 
student  who  needs  assistance.     Established  1911 S,ooo  00 

KOHN   MATHEMATICAL   PRIZE  FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Kohn  for  a  prize  to  be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior 

for  excellence  in  Mathematics 1,148  94 

McLEAN    (MRS.    DONALD)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference 
with  a  representative  of  the  Chapter  to  a  deserving  student  who 
agrees  to  pursue  the  study  of  history  (chiefly  that  of  the  United 
States)  continuously  throughout  her  college  course.  Established 
1906 3,000  00 

MOIR    (WILLIAM)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Emily  H.  Moir  in  memory  of  her 

husband.     Established  1912 10,000  00 

OGILVIE    (CLINTON)    MEMORIAL   FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  Clinton  Ogilvie.  The  income  of  this  fund  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  salaries  of  assistants  in  the  Department  of  Geology. 
Established  1914 10,000  00 

POPE    (MARY   BARSTOW)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  in  memory  of  Miss  Mary  Barstow  Pope,  sometime  teacher  in 
Miss  Chapin's  School,  by  her  friends,  her  fellow  teachers,  and  her 
pupils.     Established  1913 4.3i8  15 

PULITZER    (LUCILLE)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer  in  memory  of  his  daughter,  Lucille 
Pulitzer.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  to  be  used  for  scholarships. 
Established  1899  and  1903,  1915  and  1916 176,150  47 

REED    (CAROLINE   GALLUP)    PRIZE   FUND: 

Gift  of  Mrs.  WiUiam  Barclay  Parsons.     Established  1916 1,000  00 

ROCKEFELLER    (JOHN   D.)    ENDOWMENT   FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  toward  the  permanent  endowment  of 

Barnard  College.     Established  1901 250,000  00 

SANDERS  (ELEANOR    BUTLER)    FOUNDERSHIP   FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Sanders.  The  in- 
come of  the  fund  is  used  for  the  current  needs  of  the  College. 
Established  1908 5.000  00 

SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  friends  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  applied 
toward  helping  deserving  students  through  college.  Established 
1901 9,680  00 
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SMITH    (ANNA   E.)    FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Anna  E.  Smith.    Established  1916 10,000  00 

SMITH    (EMILY   JAMES)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  Miss  Emily  H.  Bourne  in  honor  of  Miss  Smith,  Dean  of  Bar- 
nard College.  The  income  of  the  fund  is  awarded  in  conference 
with  the  founder.     Established  1899 3,068  92 

SMITH    (GEORGE  W.)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  T.  Fiske-CoUord,  in  memory  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Smith,  a  Trustee  of  Barnard  College.  The  income  of 
the  fund  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dean  of  Barnard  College. 
Established  1906 5.43S  I9 

SPERANZA    (CARLO   L.)    PRIZE   FUND: 

Gift  from  an  anonymous  donor  for  the  founding  of  a  prize  in  memory 
of  Professor  Carlo  Leonardo  Speranza,  to  be  awarded  annually  to 
a  student  in  Barnard  College  for  excellence  in  Italian.  Established 
1911 1,000  00 

TALCOTT   (JAMES)    FUND: 

Gift  of  Mr.  James  Talcott,  to  found  a  professorship  for  Religious 

Instruction.     Established  1915 100,000  00 

TILLOTSON    (EMMA   A.)    ENDOWMENT   FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.     Established  1910. . . .  5, 000  00 

TILLOTSON    (EMMA   A.)    SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Legacy  from  the  estate  of  Emma  A.  Tillotson.     Established  1910.  . . .  s,ooo  00 

VELTIN   SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  Alumnae  of  Mile  Veltin's  School.     Established  1905 3,000  00 

VON   WAHL  PRIZE   FUND: 

Gift  from  the  friends  of  Constance  Von  Wahl,  1912,  to  found  a  prize  to 
be  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  who  has  rendered  the  highest 
type  of  service  to  the  College.     Established  191s i,ooo  00 

WEED    (ELLA)   SCHOLARSHIP   FUND: 

Gift  of  the  pupils  of  Miss  Anne  Browne's  School,  in  memory  of  Miss 
Ella  Weed,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Academic  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Barnard  College  during  the  first  five  years 
of  its  existence.     Established  1897 3. 254  SS 

WOERISHOFFER  FUND: 

Giftof  Mrs.  Charles  Woerishoffer  for  endowment.    Established  1913. .  s.ooo  00 

$1,848,206  30 
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SECURITIES  OWNED  BY  BARNARD  COLLEGE 

JUNE   30,    I916 

Stocks: 

200  Shares  Morris  &  Essex  Capital  R.  R.  Stock 
100  American  Smelter  Preferred,  Series  B 

74  Shares  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &.  H  R.  R.  Capital  Stock 

2S  Shares  Third  Avenue  Railway 

Mortgages: 

$20,000 —  140  Rivington  Street,  City 
14,000 —  44  Greenwich  Street,  City 
11,000 — 1252  Lexington  Avenue,  City 

Certificates: 

I  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  6%  Convertible 

Bonds: 

$60,000  N.  Y.  C.  6%  Revenue  Bonds,  (25  coupon,  35  registered) 
56,000  B.  &  O.,  Pitts,  Lake  Erie  &  West  Va.  Refdg.  43 
50,000  Western  Union  &  Refdg  Real  Estate  4Ks 
50,000  N.  Y.  C.  Corporate  Stock  4>^s 

50,000  111.  Cen.  Ry.  Co.,  Louisville  &  Term.  Div.  3K  ist  Mtge. 
50,000  N.  Y.  Cen.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  3'A%  Mtge.  (33  coup.,  17  reg.) 
45,000  Northern  Pacific  &  Great  Northern  4s  (C.  B.  &  Q.) 
40  000  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.,  Southwestern  Div.,  3^3 
35,000  B.  &  O.  Convertible  4K  twenty  year  bonds 
30,000  Southern  Pacific  Collateral  4s  (Cen.  Pacific  Stock) 
29,000  Rio  Grande  &  Western  Consolidated  1st  43 
29,000  Kansas  City  Southern  ist  Mtge.  33 
26,000  So.  Carolina  &  Georgia  ist  Mtge.  5s 
26,000  No.  Pac.  Ry.  &  Land  Grant  33 
25,000  U.  S.  Steel  Cor.  Coll.  Trust  ss.  Series  B 
25,000  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Cons.  43 
25,000  St.  Jo.  &  Grand  Island  Ry.  Co.  ist  Mtge.  43 
25,000  Oregon  Short  Line  ist  Cons.  Mtge.  53 
25,000  Cleveland  Short  Line  Ry.  Co.  ist  Mtge.  4K3 
25,000  New  York  Telephone  Co.  4K9 
22,000  N.  Y.  Railway  Co.  5%  Adjustment  Bonds 
21,000  Delaware  &  Hudson  Equipment  ist  Lien  4KS 
20,000  Houston  &  Texas  Central  General  43 
20,000  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  ist  Mtge.  4>^3 
20,000  Chicago  &  Alton  ist  Lien  Mtge.  3Ks 
20,000  St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mt.  &  Southern  Gen'l  Cons,  ss 
20,000  Southern  Pacific  Refdg.  4s 
20,000  Central  Pacific  sKs  Mtge.  Bonds 
20,000  Central  Leather  ist  Lien  Mtge.  53 
20,000  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry.  1st  ss 
20,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  ist  Refdg.  4s 
20,000  United  Electric  Securities  Coll.  Trust  ss.  Series  38 
20,000  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  ist  Cons,  ss 
18,000  Western  Maryland  ist  Mtge.  4s 
15,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  6s 
11,000  U.  S.  Steel  Cor.  5%  Sinking  Fund  Bonds 
11,000  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Cons.  S3 
11,000  Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  ist  Mtge.  Ss 
10,000  Central  Branch  ist  Mtge.  4s  (Missouri  Pacific) 
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10,000  Chicago  &  Great  Western  4s 

10,000  St.  Louis  &  Iron  Mt.  &  Gulf  Div.  ist  Mtge.  4s 

10,000  Erie  R.  R.  Co.  4s  (Pennsylvania  Collateral) 

10,000  N.  Y.  Gas,  Elec,  Heat  &  Power  4%  Purchase  Money  Bonds 

10,000  Erie  R.  R.  Co.  Prior  Lien  4s 

10,000  Duluth,  Missaba  &  Northern  Gen'l  53 

10,000  Chicago,  St.  Louis  &  New  Orleans  Equip.  5%  Coup.  Cert. 

10,000  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Equip.  Trust  4Ks  Series  T 

10,000  St.  Paul,  Minn.  &  Manitoba  Cons.  4s 

11,000  Illinois  Central  Ry.  Co.  5%  Gold  Certificates 

10,000  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western  Cons,  ist  6s 

10,000  St.  Paul  &  Duluth  2d  Mtge.  ss 

10,000  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  ist  Mtge.  40  year  Ss 

10,000  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts.  Gen'l  ss 

10,000  Laclede  Gas  Co.  ist  Mtge.  53 

10,000  Southern  Ry.  4s  (Mobile  &  Ohio  Collateral) 

10.000  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  West  Extension  Sinking  Fund  53 

10,000  C.  B.  &  Q.  4%  Sinking  Fund  (Nebraska  Extension) 

10.000  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Coll.  43 

10,000  Peoria  Ry.  Term.  4s 

10,000  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  ist  &  Refdg  ss 

10,000  Oregon  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Co.  Cons.  43 

9,000  Missouri  Pacific  ist  Cons.  63 

8,500  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.  Gen'l  Mtge.  4s 

8,000  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  ist  Cons.  6s 

8,000  Central  Pacific  ist  Refdg.  4s 

7,000  Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey  Gen'l  Mtge.  5s 

7,000  N.  Y.  Railway  Co.  ist  Real  Estate  Mtge.  43 

6,000  Colorado  Midland  ist  Mtge.  43 

6,000  Third  Avenue  R.  R.  Co.  Adjustment  Mtge.  ss 

5,000  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  ist  Cons,  ss 

S,ooo  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Improvement  ss 

5,000  Seaboard  Air  Line  Refdg.  4s 

5,000  Suffolk  &  Carolina  ist  Cons,  ss 

5,000  Imperial  Japanese  Gov't  ist  Sterling  4^8 

S,ooo  United  Railways  of  St.  Louis  4s 

5,000  Colorado  Southern  Refdg.  4>js 

5,000  Colorado  Southern  ist  Mtge.  48 
15,000  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Refdg.  4s 

5,000  C.  B.  &  Q.  Gen'l  Mtge.  4s 

4,000  Oregon  Short  Line  Gen'l  Refdg.  43 

4,000  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  ist  Mtge.  4s 

3,000  N.  Y.  &  Westchester  Lighting  Co.  Gen'l  Mtge.  4s 

3,000  St.  Louis  &  Southwest  Ry.  Co.  ist  Mtge.  4s 

3,000  Erie  R.  R.  Co.  Gen'l  Lien  43 

3,000  Iowa  Central  ist  Refdg.  4s 

3,000  Chicago  &  Northwest  30  year  debenture  S» 

3,500  N.  Y.  Dry  Dock  ist  Mtge.  43 

2,000  Third  Avenue  R.  R.  Co.  ist  Refdg.  43 

2,000  South  &  North  Alabama  Cons.  53 

2,000  Kentucky  Central  &  Maysville  ist  Mtge.  43 

2,000  St.  Paul  Railway  (Cable  Construction)  53 

1,000  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  Cons,  ss 

1,000  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  67o  Convertible 

1,000  United  Public  Utilities  6%  1st  Lien  Bond 

'  Securities  placed  with  Reorganization  Committee 
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SECURITIES  HELD  BY  U.  S.  TRUST  CO.— IN  TRUST— FOR  THE 
GIBBES  ANNUITY 

Bonds: 

$34,500  Union  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  ist  Mtge.  &  Land  Grant  4s 
30,000  Oregon  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Co.  Cons.  4s 
12,000  Wabash  R.  R.  Co.  50  year  ist  Mtge.  ss 
10,000  Nortliern  Pacific  Prior  Lien  &  Land  Grant  4s 
10,000  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  &  Georgia  R.  R.  Ss 
7,500  Atcliison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Gen'l  Mtge.  100  year  4s 
4,500  Atciiison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Adjustment  4s 

200  Siiares  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey 
400  Shares  of  Anglo  American  Oil  Co. 
10  165370  Shares  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 
983383 

399000  Shares  Borne-Scrymser  Co. 
983383 
40  663480  Shares  Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Co. 

983383 

555400  Shares  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co. 

983383 

1  1274 17  Shares  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co.  (New) 

983383 

(498600  Shares  Colonial  Oil  Co.) — Dissolved 
(983383 
12  198804  Shares  Crescent  Pipe  Line  Co. 

983383 

2  30234  Shares  Cumberland  Pipe  Line  Co 
983383 

10  164970  Shares  Eureka  Pipe  Line  Co. 
983383 

3  424851  Shares  GalenaSigaal  Oil  Co.  (Preferred) 

983383 
S  674985  Shares  Galena-Signal  Oil  Co.  (Common) 

983383 

11  366587  Shares  Galena-Signal  Oil  Co.  (Common) 
983383 

40  1992840  Shares  Illinois  Pipe  Line  Co. 

2950149 
20  33 1 140  Shares  Indiana  Pipe  Line  Co. 

983383 
103  S18151  Shares  National  Transit  Co. 

983383 

465232  Shares  National  Transit  Co.  (Purchased) 

983383 
10  164970  Shares  New  York  Transit  Co. 

983383 
8  131736  Shares  Northern  Pipe  Line  Co. 

983383 
54  1779036  Shares  Prairie  Pipe  Line  Co. 

1966766 
36  S930I2  Shares  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas  Co. 

983383 
122     26074  Shares  Ohio  Oil  Co. 

983383 
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1  15417  Shares  Solar  Refining  Co. 
983383 

3     46251  Shares  Solar  Refining  Co. 

983383 
20  33 1 140  Shares  Southern  Pipe  Line  Co. 

983383 
20  328340  Shares  South  Penn.  Oil  Co. 

983383 

5  82085  Shares  South  Penn.  Oil  Co. 
983383 

7  115519  Shares  S.  W.  Penn.  Pipe  Line  Co. 

983383 
50  829850  Shares  Standard  Oil  Co. — California 

983383 
so     13951  Shares  Standard  Oil  Co.— California  (Purchased) 

983383 
40  663800  Shares  Standard  Oil  Co. — California  (Purchased) 

983383 
9  149373  Shares  Standard  Oil  Co.— California  (Purchased) 

983383 

6  89702  Shares  Continental  Oil  Co. — Colorado 
983383 

60  937020  Shares  Standard  Oil  Co. — Indiana 
983383 

3  27634  Shares  Standard  Oil  Co. — Kentucky 
983383 

4  55268  Shares  Standard  Oil  Co. — Kentucky- 
983383 

4  63668  Shares  Standard  Oil  Co. — Kansas 
983383 

2  31568  Shares  Standard  Oil  Co. — Nebraska 
983383 

152  521784  Shares  Standard  Oil  Co. — New  York 
983383 

7  115119  Shares  Standard  Oil  Co. — Ohio 
983383 

198800  Shares  Swan  &  Finch  Co. 
983383 

795-200  Shares  Swan  &  Finch  Co. 
983383 
I  Share  Swan  &  Finch  Co.  (Purchased) 

1 06 1 7  Shares  Swan  &  Finch  Co.  (Purchased) 
983383 
24  397408  Shares  Union  Tank  Line  Co. 
983383 

5  8269s  Shares  Vacuum  Oil  Co. 
983383 

35  413425  Shares  Vacuum  Oil  Co. 

983383 
I  44S2I7  Shares  Washington  Oil  Co. 

983383 
14      6654  Shares  Pierce  Oil  Cor.  Common  Stock. 
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